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THE  PREFACE. 


PLINY  may  be  considered  in  these 
Letters  as  writing  his  own  memoirs ;  every 
epistle  is  a  kind  of  historical  sketchy  where- 
in we  have  a  view  of  him  in  some  striking 
attitude,  either  of  active  or  contemplative 
life.  And  if  that  were  his  real  design  in 
their  publication,  he  could  not,  it  should 
seem,  have  taken  a  more  agreeable,  or, 
perhaps,  a  more  modest  method  of  trans- 
mitting himself  to  posterity.  To  enter, 
therefore,  into  a  detail  concerning  him, 
would  be  only  anticipating  the  author 
himself,  and  amusing  the  reader  with  a 
copy,  while  the  original  stands  before  him. 
Nothing  seems  requisite  to  be  farther  added 
to  the  piece,  than  just  to  mark  the  date. 
Pliny  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
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about  the  eight  hundred  and  fifteenth  year 
of  Rome,  and  the  sixty-second  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  As  to  the  timeofhisdeafli,  an- 
tiquity has  given  us  no  information  ;  but 
it  is  conjectured,  he  died  either  a  little 
before,  or  soon  after,  the  decease  of  that 
excellent  prince,  the  admirable  Trajan  ; 
that  is,  about  the  year  of  Christ  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixteen. 

The  elegance  of  this  author's  manner 
adds  force  to  the  most  interesting,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enlivens  the  most  common 
subjects.  But  the  polite  and  spirited  turn 
of  these  letters  is  by  no  means  their  princi- 
pal recommendation ;  they  receive  a  much 
higher  value,  as  they  exhibit  one  of  the  x^iost 
amiable  and  exemplary  characters  vfi  all 
antiquity.  Pliny^s  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
every  generous  and  social  virtue.  To  for- 
ward modest  merit,  to  encourage  ingenious 
talents,  to  vindicate  oppressed  innocence, 
are  some  of  the  glorious  purposes  to  which 
he  devoted  his  power,  his  fortune,  and  his 
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abiKties.  But  how  does  he  rise  in  our  es- 
teem and  admiration,  when  we  see  him  ex- 
erting (with  a  grace  that  discovers  his 
humanity  as  well  as  his  politeness)  the 
noblest  acts  both  of  public  and  private 
munificence,  not  so  much  from  flie  abun- 
dance of  his  wealth,  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
economy  ? 

What  a  celebrated  ancient  has  observed 
concerning  the  style  of  the  famous  Grecian 
painter  TiMANTHES,  is  applicable  to  that 
of  Pliny  :  "  Intelligiturplus  semper  quam 
pingitur;^^  his  meaning  is  generally  much 
fuller  than  his  expression.  This,  as  it 
heightens  the  di£Biculty  of  his  interpreter's 
task,  so  it  necessarily  gives  great  scope 
to  an  objector.  But  in  drawing  after  these 
excellent  masters  of  antiquity,  the  most 
successful  are  only,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
cusable ;  as  those  who  have  the  truest  taste  ^ 
of  their^orks,  will  least  expect  to  see  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  them  fully  preserved 
in  a  copy.  This,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned as  claiming  indulgence  to  any  errors 

A  2 
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in  the  present  attempt ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  willingly  resigned  to  just  correc- 
tion. A  true  critic  is  a  kind  of  censor  in  the 
republic  of  letters ;  and  none  who  wish  well 
to  its  interests,  would  desire  to  suppress  or 
restrain  his  o£Bice.  The  translator,  at  least, 
has  received  too  much  advantage  in  the 
course  of  this  performance,  from  the  ani- 
madversions of  same  of  the  best  judges  in 
both  languages,  not  to  value  that  enlighten- 
ing art,  wherever  it  may  be  exercised  with 
the  same  accurate  and  candid  spirit. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PLINY. 

BOOK  FIRST. 
LETTER  I 

TO   SEPTITItJS. 

YOU  have  frequently  pressed  me  to  make 
a  select  collection  of  my  Letters,  (if,  in  truth, 
there  be  any  which  deserve  a  preference)  and 
give  them  to  the  public.  I  have  selected  them 
accordingly  ;  not,  indeed,  in  Hieir  proper  order  of 
time,  for  I  was  not  compiling  a  history ;  but  just 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  my  hands.  And 
now  I  have  only  to  wish  that  you  may  have  no 
reason  to  repent  of  your  advice,  nor  I  of  my  com- 
pliance :  in  that  case,  I  may  probably  inquire  after 
the  rest,  which  at  present  lie  neglected,  and  pre- 
serve those  I  shall  hereafter  write.    Farewell. 

LETTER  IL 
TO  ahianus. 

I  FORESEE  your  journey  hither  is  likely 

to  be  delayed,  and,  therefore,  send  you  the  speech 
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which  I  promised  in  my  former ;  requesting  you, 
as  usual,  to  revise  and  correct  it.  I  desire  this, 
the  more  earnestly,  as  I  never,  I  think,  in  any  of 
my  former  speeches,  attempted  the  same  style  of 
composition ;  for  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate 
your  old  fiivourite  Demosthenes,  and  Calvus,  who 
is  lately  become  miiie.  When  I  say  this,  I  mean 
only  with  respect  to  their  manner  ;  for,  to  catch 
their  sublime  spirit^  is  given,  alone,  to  the  inspired 
few.  My  subject,  indeed,  seemed  naturally  to 
lead  me  to  this  (may  I  venture  to  call  it  ?)  emu- 
lation ;  as  it  was,  in  general,  of  such  a  nature  as 
demanded  all  the  thunder  of  eloquence,  even  to  a 
degree  sui&cient  to  have  awakened  (if  it  be  pos- 
sible) that  indolence,  in  which  I  havelong  reposed. 
I  have  not,  however,  neglected  the  softer  graces 
of  my  admired  Tully,  wherever  I  could,  with  pro- 
priety, step  out  of  my  direct  road,  to  enjoy  a  more 
flowery  path :  for,  it  was  warmth,  not  austerity, 
at  which  I  aimed!  I  would  not  have  you  imagine, 
by  this,  that  I  am  bespeaking  your  indulgence  : 
on  the  contrary,  to  induce  you  to  exercise  the 
utmost  severity  of  your  criticism,  I  will  confess, 
that  neither  my  friends  nor  myself  are  averse 
from  the  publication  of  this  piece,  if  you  should 
join  with  us  in  giving  the  same  partial  vote.  The 
truth  is,  as  I  must  publish  something,  I  wish 
(and  it  is  the  wish,  I  confess,  of  indolence)  it  might 
be  this  peiformance  rather  than  any  other,  merely 
because  it  is  already  finished.  At  all  events, 
however,  something  I  must  publish,  and  for  many 
reasons ;  chiefly,  because  the  tracts  which  I  have 
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already  sent  into  the  world)  thougb  they  have  loa^ 
since  lost  all  their  re^commendation  froia  ao^eltyy 
are  stiMy  I  9m  told,  in  request;  ii^  indeed,  the 
booksellers  do  not  flatter  me.  And  let  them ; 
s|ace,  by  that  innocent  deceit,  I  am  eiicoufa(ed 
to  pursfve  my  studies.    Farewell. 

LETTER  UI. 

TO  CANINUS  aVFVS. 

HOW  stands  Comvms*  that  hvwoxkt 
scen^  of  your^  and  mine  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
pleasfo^t  villa,  the  vernal  portico,  the  shady  plane* 
Iree-waU^,  the  crystal  panaly  f  Q  i^reeably  winding 
along  its  flowery  b^unk^j  .together  with  the  ^hftrm- 
ing  lakef  below,  which  ^ryea,  at  ^WMce,  j^ie 
purposes  ^  v»^  ^fid  bcia^ty  ?  What  have  yow  to 
tell  me  of  the  firm  yet  aoJib  gestatia^  the  sunny 
bath,  the  puhlijC  saio^nj  the  prirate  dmiog-nopm, 
and  all  the  elegant  apartment^  for  repose,  both 
at  noon  $  and  night  i  Do  th^^  posaeas  my  iiriend, 
and  divide  his  time  with  pleasing  vicissitude  ?  Or 

*  The  city  where  Pliny  vas  horn :  it  atill  rabdstSy  and  if  now 
called  Comot  sitaated  upon  the  lake  Larias,  or  Ztoj^o  di  Como, 
in  the  daehy  of  Milan. 

t  The  lake  iiariaa»  upon  the  hnHfM  of  whieh  this  TiUa  vat 
ti^oated. 

4  A  piece  of  grojimd  ^et  apart  for  Uie  pnrp^ae  of  (e!fterpiaio^ 
either  on  horsehack,  or  in  their  Tehicles ;  it  was  generally  eon- 
tigaoas  to  their  gardens,  and  laid  ont  in  the  form  of  a  cirens. 

$  It  was  enstomaiy  among  the  Romans  to  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  Che  day ;  and  they  had  apartments  for  that  purpose  distinct 
from  their  bedohambers^ 
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do  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  usual,  call  him 
frequently  from  this  agreeable  retreat  ?  If  the 
scene  of  your  enjoyments  lies  wholly  there,  you 
are  happy :  if  not,  you  are  under  the  common 
error  of  mankind.  But  leave,  my  friend,  (for 
certainly  it  is  time)  the  sordid  pursuits  of  life 
to  others,  and  devote  yourself,  in  this  calm  and 
undisturbed  recess,  entirely  to  pleasures  of  the 
studious  kind.  Let  these  employ  your  idle  as 
well  as  serious  hours ;  let  them  be,  at  once,  your 
business  and  your  amusement;  the  subjects  of 
your  waking  and  even  sleeping  thoughts :  pro- 
duce something  that  shall  be  really  and  for  ever 
your  own.  All  your  other  possessions  will  pass 
from  one  master  to  another:  this  alone,  when 
once  yours^  will  remain  yours  for  ever.  As  I 
well  know  the  temper  and  genius  of  him  to  whom 
I  am  addressing  myself,  I  must  exhort  you  to 
think  of  your  abilities  as  they  deserve  j  do  justice 
to  those  excellent  talents  you  possess,  »and  the 
world,  believe  me,  will  qertainly  do  sib  too.  Fare* 
well. 

LETTER  IV. 

TO  POMPEIA  CELERlKA. 

YOU  might  perceive,  by  my  last  short  let- 
ter, I  had  no  occasion  for  yours,  to  inform  me  of 
the  various  conveniencies  you  enjoy  at  your  sev- 
eral villas.  The  elegant  accommodations  which 
are  to  be  found  at  Narnia,*  Ocriculum,t  Carso- 

•  Now  called  Narni,  a  city  in  Ombria^  in  the  duchy  of  Spo- 
leto.  t  Otricoli,  in  the  same  duchy. 
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la4  Perusia^S  particularly  the  pretty  bath  atNamiai 
I  am  extremely  well  acquainted  with.  The  &ct  is, 
I  have  a  property  in  every  thing  which  belongs  to 
you  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  difference  between 
your  house  and  my.  own,  than  that  I  am  more  care- 
fully attended  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  You 
may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  make  the  same 
observation  in  your  turn,  whenever  you  shall  give 
me  your  company  here ;  and  I  wish  for  it,  not  only 
that  you  may  partake  of  mine  with  the  same  ease 
and  freedom  that  I  do  of  yours^  but  to  awaken  the 
industry  of  my  domestics,  who  are  grown  some- 
what careless  in  their  attendance  upon  me.  A 
long  course  of  mild  treatment  is  apt  to  wear  out 
the  impressions  of  awe  in  servants ;  whereas,  new 
faces  quicken  their  diligence,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally more  inclined  to  please  their  master  by  atten- 
tions to  his  guest,  than  to  himself.    Farewell. 

LETTER  V. 

TO   VOCONIUS   ROMANUS. 

DID  you  ever  see  a  more  abject  and  mean- 
spirited  creature  than  Regulus  has  appeared  since 
die  death  of  Domitian  ;  during  whose  reign  his 
conduct  was  no  less  infamous,  though  more  con- 
cealed, than  under  Nero'a  ?  He  has  lately  express- 
ed some  apprehensions  of  my  resentment :  and, 
-  indeed,  he  has  reason  ;  for  I  look  upon  him  with 
the  utnoost  indignation.  He  not  only  promoted 
the  prosecution  against  Rusticus  Arulenus,  but 
%  Carsola,  in  the  same  duchy.        §  Perugia,  in  Tuscany. 
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exulted  in  his  death ;  insomuch)  that  he  actually 
recited  and  published  a  libel  upon  his  memory, 
Wherein  he  styles  him)  the  9toi€*9  apt  :  adding, 
that «  he  was  atigmated^  by  the  wound  he  rfcceiv- 
<<  ed  in  the  cause  of  Vitellius :"  such  is  the  strain 
of  his  eloquence  !  He  fell  so  fViriously  upon  the 

*  The  impropriety  of  thii  exprenioii»  in  the  origlDaly  seems 
to  lie  in  the  yrorA  ttigmonim^  which  Regoltu,  probably,  either 
coined  throngh  affectation,  or  used  throagh  ignorance.  It  is 
a  -word,  at  least,  Vhich  does  not  oeenr  in  any  author  of  author^ 
ity :  The  translator  has  endeavoored,  therefore,  to  preserve 
the  same  sort  of  impn^riety,  by  using  an  expression  of  the 
like  unwarranted  stamp. 

It  is  obserrable  how  careful  the  Romans  were  of  preserving 
the  purity  of  their  language.  It  seems  even  to  have  been  a 
point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  state  it- 
self;  for,  we  find  the  Cumeans  not  daring  to  make  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  their  public  acts,  without  having  first  obtain- 
ed leave  in  form  :•  And  Tiberius,  himself,  would  not  ha^uird 
the  word  mimopeUum,  in  the  senate,  without  maUn^fltn'exeuse 
for  employing  a  foreign  term.f  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  false  taste  in  style  and  expres- 
sion prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  corruption  of  manners 
in  that  people :  a  liberty  of  introduoing  obaolete  words,  or 
forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark,  he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentious- 
ness of  the  moral  kind.'t  Aceordingly,  it  is-observed,!)  there 
is  scarce  more  than  eight  or  ten  instances  of  new  words  canr 
be  produced  from  the  most  iq^proved  fioman  writers,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  centuries.  It  is  possible,  however,  a 
delicacy  of  this  sort  may  be  cart-ied  too  fkr;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  some  of  their  best  writers  complaining  of  the  potorty  of 
thehr  language  ;$  notwithstanding^  TuHy  has  ventured  to  assert 
it  was 'more  copious  than  the  Greek.** 

♦  JWn.  1.  40.  c.  48.  f  Suet,  m  Tib.  c.  71. 

^  Ep.  114.  II  Sanad.  atr  Hor. 

$  Liter.  1.  832.     qidntU.  8.  3.    PUn.  Ep,  13. 1.  4. 
♦*  Be  Fin:  1. 1.  tub  imt. 
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cliaracter  of  Herennius  Senedo,  who  was  capitally 
convicted  upon  the  information  of  Metius  Cams, 
that  the  latter  said  to  him,  one  day,  Fray^  what 
business  have  you  with  my  dead  men  ?  Did  I  ever 
interfere  in  the  affair  qf  Crassus^  or  Camerinus  ? 
These,  you  know,  were  victims  to  Regulus,  in 
Nero's  time.  For  these  reasons,  he  imagines  I 
am  highly  exasperated ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
recited  his  last  piece,  did  not  give  me  an  invita* 
tion.  Beddes,  he  has  not  forgotten,  it  seems,  the 
dangerous  snare  he  once  laid  for  me,  when  he  and 
I  were  pleading  before  the  centumviri.*  Rusticus 
had  desired  me  to  be  counsel  for  Arionilla,  Ti- 
mon's  wife :  Regulus  was  engaged  against  her. 
In  the  course  of  my  defence,  I  strongly  insisted 
upon  a  decree  which  had  been  formerly  made  by 
the  worthy  Modestus,  at  that  time  banished  by 
Domitian.  Now  behold  Regulus  in  his  true  col- 
ours :  "  Pray,"  says  he, "  what  are  your  sentiments 
«  of  Modestus  ?"  You  will  easily  judge  how  ex- 
tremely hazardous  it  would  have  been  to  have  an- 
swered in  his  favour,  and  how  in&mous  if  the  re- 
verse.    But  some  guardian  power,  I  am  persuad- 

•  A  seleet  body  of  men  -who  formed  a  court  of  judicatare, 
called  the  centumTiral  court  Their  jarisdiction  extended 
chiefly^  if  not  entirely,  to  qtiestions  eoneeming -wills  and  intes- 
tate estates ;  for,  though  Tully,  in  his  first  book  de  Oratore, 
enumerates  other  points  which  came  in  question  before  them, 
yet  Pitiscus*  is  of  opinion  (and  with  great  probability)  that,  in 
latter  times,  their  business  was  singly  confined  to  the  cases 
first  mentioned.  Their  number,  as  appears  by  our  authqr, 
amounted  to  180. 

*  Lex,  in  verb, 
B 
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ed,  astisted  me  in  this  emepgeqcjr.  <<  I  would  tell 
^  you  my  sentiments/'  I  said,  ^  if  that  were  a  mat- 
<<  ter  for  the  consideraticm  of  the  centumriri/* 
Still  he  repeated  his  question.  I  replied,  <<  It 
<<  was  not  customary  to  examine  witnesses  to  the 
<<  character  of  a  man,  after  sentenee  had  passed 
<<  upon  him/'  He  pressed  me  a  third  time :  **  I 
"  do  not  inquire^**  said  he,  <*  vhat  you  tfumk  ^f  Mo^ 
((  destU9  in  general ;  /  only  aek  your  oftinion  ofhia 
<<  loyalty** — ^  Since  you  will  hate  my  sentiments, 
«  then,"  I  returned,  «  /  think  it  illegal  even  to  a9k 
^<  a  guettion  concerning  a  fierton  vho  otande  can- 
"  Dieted**  This  silenced  him  ;  and  I  was  univer- 
sally applauded  and*  congratulated,  Uiat,  without 
wounding  my  character  hy  an  adrantageous,  per- 
haps, though  ungenerous  answer,  I  had  not  entan- 
gled myself  in  so  insidious  a  snare.  Regulus, 
conscious  of  this  unworthy  treatment,  hass<riicited 
Coecilius  Celer,  and  Fabius  Justus,  to  use  their 
interest  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
us'  And,  lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  he  has 
applied  also  to  Spurinna  for  the  same  purpose ;  to 
whom  he  came  in  the  humblest  manner,  (for  he  is 
the  most  abject  creature  living,  where  he  has  any 
thing  to  fear)  and  entreated  him  to  call  upon  me 
very  early  the  next  morning,  and  endeavour,  by 
any  means,  to  soften  my  resentment ;  "  for,"  says 
he,  «  I  can  no  longer  support  myself  under  this 
"  anxiety  of  mind."  Accordingly,  I  was  awak- 
ened, the  following  day,  with  a  message  from  Spu- 
rinna, informing  me  that  he  would  wait  upon  me. 
I  sent  word  back,  I  would  call  upon  him  ;  how- 
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ereiv  both  of  us  mutually  setting  out  to  pay  this 
vmt)  wo  met  under  Livia's  portico.  He  acquaint* 
ed  xne  with  the  commission  he  had  receired  from 
Regulus,  and  interceded  for  him,  as  became  so 
worthy  a  man  in  behalf  of  one  of  a  very  different 
character,  without  greatly  pressing  the  thing.  I 
ought  not,  I  said,  to  conceal  from  him  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  after  }  should  have  informed 
him,  I  would  leave  it  to  himself  to  consider  what 
aaswer  was  proper  for  me  to  return.  «  But,  I 
cannot  positively,"  I  added,  <<  determine  any  thing 
till  Mauricus*  fwho  vfaa  then  in  exile  J  shall  re- 
turnt  by  whose  sentiments  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  be  entiFely  guided  in  this  •affair."  A  few  days 
after,  Regulus  met  me  as  I  was  attending  upon 
the  praetor,  and  calling  me  aside,  said,  he  was 
afraid  I  deeply  resented  an  expression  he  had  once 
Bkade  use  of,  in  his  reply  to  me  and  Satrius  Rufus, 
belbre  thecentumviri,  to  this  purpose :  Rh^um  and 
tthat  otAeVf  vtho  afflecta  to  rival  TuUy,  and  to  deefiise 
tAg  eloquence  (^  our  age.  I  answered,  that  now, 
indeed^  I  perceived  he  spoke  it  with  a  sneer,  since 
he  owned  he  meant  it  so ;  otherwise  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  compliment.  I  was  free  to  own,  I 
said,  that  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  Cicero,  and 
was,  by  no  means,  contented  with  taking  my  ex- 
ample from  modem  eloquence ;  for  I  looked  upon 
it  33  a  very  absurd  thing  not  to  copy  the  best 
models  of  every  kind.  But,  "  how  happens  it,** 
continued  I,  <<  that  you,  who  remember  so  well 

*  Bretber  to  llii8tioH$  Aralenut,  who  kad  Ikeen  put  to  death 
upon  the  information  of  thU  ftegohia. 
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what  passed  upon  this  occasion^  should  have  for- 
gotten that  other,  when  you  pushed  me  so  strongly 
concerning  the  loyalty  of  Modestus  V*  Confounded 
by  this  unexpected  question,  pallid  as  he  always 
is,  he  turned  still  paler.  After  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation,  he  said,  it  was  not  at  me  he  aimed  ;  it 
was  only  at  Modestus.  Observe  now,  I  beseech 
you,  the  implacable  spirit  of  this  fellow,  who  was 
not  ashamed  thus  to  confess  himself  capable  of 
insulting  the  unfortunate.  But  the  reason  he 
gave,  in  justification  of  this  infamous  proceeding, 
is  pleasant.  "  He  wrote,'*  said  he,  « in  a  certain 
letter,  which  was  read  to  Domitian,  that  I  was  the 
most  execrable  of  all  scoundrels  :"  and  the  char- 
acter Modestus  gave  of  him  was  the  truth,  beyond 
all  manner  of  controversy.  Here,  I  think,  I  broke 
off  the  conversation,  being  desirous  to  reserve  to 
myself  the  liberty  of  acting  as  I  should  see  proper, 
when  Mauricus  returns.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  I 
well  know,  to  destroy  Regulus  ;  he  is  rich,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  party ;  there  are  many  with  whom 
he  has  credit,*  and  more  that  are  afraid  of  him  : 
a  passion  that  will  sometimes  prevail  even  beyond 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  cast  of  oneommon  blaokness 
in  the  charactei'  of  this  Regulus ;  otherwise  the  benevolent 
Plinj  would  scarce  have  singled  him  out,  as  he  has  in  this  and 
some  following  letters,  for  the  object  of  his  warmest  contempt 
and  indignation.  Yet,  infamous  as  he  appears  to  have  been, 
he  was  not,  it  seems,  without  his  flatterers  and  admirers ;  and 
a  contemporary  poet  frequently  represents  him  as  one  of  the 
most  finished  characters  of  the  age,  both  ih  eloquence  and  vir- 
tue ;  particularly  in  the  following  epigram,  oecasloned  by  his 
escape  from  an  imminent  danger. 
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friendafaip  itself.  B«t,  after  idl»  ties  of  this  sort 
are  not  so  strong,  but  they  may  be  loosened ;  and 
the  popularity  of  a  bad  man  is  no  more  to  be  de* 

Itur  ad  JBkrcuiei  g€Uda9  ^wi  TibvrU  arce»» 

Canaque  MulphureU  Jtlbuiafitmat  aqtOM  $ 
Bur  a  nemuique  Hicrum,  dUectaque  jugera  Muiw, 

Signai  vicina  qnarhu  §A  wrb9  ImpU  .* 
Bic  rudU  e9$ivaB  prtftiakat  P§rtieu9  umlraf  / 

Jhu  quump^menawm  Porticw  au9a  ntfa»  ! 
JWzm  ni6tV9  coUapta  rtdt,  cum  mole  tub  iUa 

Gettaiua  bijjfgia  HeguiuB  e»9et  eguii. 
*  ^flhtdrum  timimi  noitnu  Ftrtuna  queneUu, 

Qiumpor  tarn  mogtm  mm  ena  mvidi^. 
JSTunc  et  damnajuvanis  nmt  ipwpericula  tanU  .- 

Stantia  nonpoterant  tectaprobare  DeoB, 

Mart.  Lili.  1.  Ep.  13. 

Where  leads  the  way  to  Tybai^s  ahady  towers. 
And  snow-white  Albnla  sulphureous  pours, 
A  Tilla  stands*  fiou  Bome  a  litde  spaee ; 
And  every  muse  deligfau  to  haunt  the  plaee. 
Here  onee  a  Porlie  lent  her  eooling  shade ; 
Alas !  how  near  to  impious  guilt  betrayed ! 
Sudden  it  fell ;  what  time  the  steeds  convey 
Safe  firom  her  nodding  waOs  great  Regnlus  away. 
To  erudi  that  head,  not  even  Fortune  dared, 
And  the  world's  general  indignation  feared. 
Bleat  be  the  ruin,  be  the  danger  blest ! 
The  standing  pile  had  ne'er  the  gods  confest 

But  poets,  especially  needy  ones,  sueh  as  we  know  Martial 
was,  are  not  generally  the  most  Dtdthful  painters  in  this  way ; 
and  of  the  two  copies  of  Regulus  now  before  us,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  which  most  resembled  the  original.  If  antiquity  had 
delivered  down  to  us  more  of  these  drawings  of  the  same  per* 
sons  by  different  hands,  the  truth  of  eharaeiers  might  be  easier 
ascertained,  and  many  of  those,  which  we  now  view  with  high 
admiration,  would  greatly  nnk,  perhapB,  in  our  esteem ;  as  we 
must  have  conceived  a  vary  fevourable  idea  of  Regalvs,  if  we 
b2 
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pended  upon  than  he  is  himself.  However  (to 
repeat  it  again)  I  shall  do  nothing  in  this  affair 
•till  Mauricus  returns.  He  is  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  formed  upon  long 
experience,  and  who,  from  his  observations  on  the 
past,  well  knows  how  to  judge  of  the  future.  I 
shall  consult  with  him,  and  think  myself  justi- 
fied either  in  pursuing  or  dropping  this  affair, 
as  he  shall  advise.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  thought 
I  owed  this  account  to  that  friendship  which  sub- 
sists between  us,  and  gives  you  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  informed,  not  only  of  all  my  actions, 
but  all  my  designs.    Farewell. 

LETTER.  VI. 

TO   CORNELIUS  TACITUS. 

CERTAINLY  you  will  laugh  (and  laugh 
you  may)  when  I  tell  you,  that  ycmr  old  acquaint- 
ance is  turned  sportsman,  and  has  captured  three 
noble  boars.  What  I  (you  will  say  with  astonish- 
ment) Pliny  !— JSt/^n  he.  However,  I  indulged, 
at  the  same  time,  my  beloved  inactivity  ;  and, 
whilst  I  sat  at  my  nets,  you  would  have  found  me, 
not  with  my  spear,  but  my  pencil  and  tablet  by 
my  side.  I  mused  and  wrote,  being  resolved,  if 
I  returned  with  my  hands  empty,  at  least  to  come 

had  never  seen  his  picture  but  from  Martial's  peneil.  £yen 
Horace  himself,  we  find  giving  a  very  different  air  to  his  Lol- 
lius,*  from  that  in  which  he  is  represented  by  Patercttlus.t 

•JWd.  4.  Orf.  9.  \JAb.^,\^, 
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home  with  my  memorandums  full.  Believe  me^ 
this  mamier  of  studying  is  not  to  be  despised  : 
you  cannot  conceive  how  greatly  exercise  con- 
tributes to  enliven  the  imagination.  There  is, 
besides,  something  in  the  solemnity  of  the  venera- 
ble woods  with  which  one  is  surrounded,  together 
with  that  profound  silence*  which  is  observed  on 
these  occasions,  that  strongly  inclines  the  mind  to 
meditation.  For  the  future,  therefore,  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  whenever  you  hunt,  to  take  along  with 
you  your  pencil  and  tablets,  as  well  as  your  basket 
and  bottle :  for  be  assured  you  will  find  Minerva 
as  fond  of  traversing  the  hills  as  Diana.  Fare- 
well. 

*  By  the  eireumsUnee  of  tilence,  here  mentioned,  u  ireU 
^  by  the  whole  air  of  this  letter,  it  is  plain  the  hunting  here 
reeommended  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  what  is  prac- 
tised amongst  ns.  It  is  probable  the  vHd  boars  were  allored 
into  their  nets  by  some  kind  of  prey,  with  which  they  were 
baited,  while  the  sportsman  watched  at  a  distance,  in  silence 
and  concealment  Something,  at  least,  of  this  manner  is  here 
plainiy  implied,  and  is  necessary  to  be  hinted  to  the  English 
reader,  in  order  to  his  conceiving  the  propriety  of  Pliny's  sen- 
timent, which  otherwise  must  seem  absurd.  This,  perhaps, 
was  their  usual  method  of  hunting  in  summer ;  as  driving  these 
animals  into  toils,  by  the  assistance  of  hounds,  is  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  a  winter  exercise : 

•^Cum  tonanHa  annua  Tdberiiua  Jovis 

Imbrea  mveague  comparat, 
Trudk  acres  hmc  et  hinc  muUa  cane 

Jipraa  in  obatantea  pla^aa,  E p o  P.  ii. 

When  rain  and  snows  appear. 
And  wintry  Jove  loud  thunders  o'er  the  year. 

With  hounds  he  drives  into  the  toils. 
The  foaming  boar.i— —  Mr.  Francis. 
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LETTER  VII. 

TO  OCTATIUS  KUFCS. 

SEE  to  what  aa  exalted  fttathm  you  have 
raised  me  1  You  haTe  even  iiiTested  me  with  a 
80verdgDt]r  equal  to  that  which  Homer  attributes 
to  bis  mig^hty  Joto  : 

From  Heaven's  imperials  Jove  heard  his  prayer. 
Pail  he  admits,  and  scatters  part  In  air.* 

'Tis  thuS)  with  a  nod  or  a  Jtqwuj  I  may  i^rant  or 
reject  your  petition  as  I  see  proper.  To  be  aeri- 
ousy  as  I  am  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  excuse  myself 
to  the  Bseticijt  especially  at  your  request,  from 
being  their  advocate  against  a  single  individual ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  a  whole  province, 
which  I  have  long  ance  attached  to  me  by  many 
good  offices,  and  spared  no  pains  to  oMige,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  my  own  interest,  would  be  acting 
inconsistently  with  my  honour,  and  that  uniformity 
of  c<mduct  which  I  know  you  admire.  I  shall 
steer,  therefore,  in  this  aflair,  a  middle  course,  and, 
of  the  alternatives  which  you  propose  to  me, 
choose  that  which  will  satisfy  your  judgment,  as 
well  as  your  inclination.  For  I  do  not  look  upon 
myself  obliged  to  consider  so  much  what  you  at 
present  desire,  as  what  a  man  of  your  worthy 
character  will  always  approve.    I  hope  to  be  at 

*  Iliad.  ZYi.  ver.  250. 

t  The  people  of  Bstica,  a  part  of  Spain  eomprekendbg  Aft- 
daluia  aad  Granada. 
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Rome  about  the  15th  of  October,  when  we  will 
join  our  united  credit  with  Gallus,  in  convincing 
him  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  offer.  In  the 
mean  while,  you  may  assure  him  of  my  good  dis- 
position towards  him : 

— -  The  sire  of  men  and  gods. 

With  gracious  aspect  mild^  eomplianee  iiodB.t 

For  why  should  I  not  continue  to  quote  Homer's 
verses,  since  you  will  not  put  it  in  my  power  to 
quote  any  of  yours  ?  which  yet  I  so  passionately 
wish  for,  that  I  question  whether  I  could  withstand 
such  a  bribe,  even  to  plead  against  my  old  clients, 
the  good  people  of  Baetica.  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten to  mention  (what,  however,  is  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  omitted)  that  I  have  received  the 
excellent  dates  you  sent  me.  They  are  likely  to 
prove  very  powerful  rivals  to  my  favourite  figs 
and  morells*    Farewell. 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO   POMFEIXJS   SATURNINUS. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  seasonable  than 
the  letter  I  received  from  you,  wherein  you  de- 
sire me  to  communicate  to  you  some  of  my  com- 
positions :  I  was  at  that  very  time  designing  to 
send  you  one.  Your  request,  therefore,  has  for- 
warded my  intentions,  and  freed  me  from  every 
thing  that  I  had  to  apprehend  either  from  your 
t  nuid.  1.  T.  518. 
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refttSftLof  this  trouble,  or  my  scmiilea  ta  gure  k 
you.  Without  heutatioo»  thes)  t  make  use  of 
]Four  offert  as  you  must  aow  take  the  eoasequenoe 
of  it  without  rehictance.  But  you  must  not  ex- 
pect from  a  man  of  my  indolence  any  thing  new. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  entreat  you  to 
revise  again  the  speech  I  made  to  my  countrsTmen^ 
when  I  dedicated  the  public  library  which  I 
founded  for  their  use.  You  have  already,  I  re- 
member, obliged  me  with  some  remarks  upon 
this  piece :  I  now  beg  of  you,  not  only  to  take  m 
general  riew  of  the  whole,  but  distmcliy  to  criti* 
cise  it,  with  your  usual  aecuncy,.in  all  its  parts^ 
When  yOu  have  corrected  it,.  I  ahali  still:  be  at 
ttbcyty  either  to  pubttsk  or  suppresait:  and  the 
delay,  in  the  mean  time,  will  be  attended  wilii  one 
of  these  akeniaEtives  ^  for,  while  we  are  deKbevat- 
ing  whether  it  ia  fit  for  the  public  view,  a  fre- 
quent revisal  will  either  make  it  so,  or  convince 
me  that  it  is  not.  Though,  indeed,  the  principal 
difficulty  with  me  concerning  the  publication 
of  this  harangue,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
composition  itself,,  as  from,  the  subject,  which  has 
something  in  it,  I  fear,  that  will  look  like  ostenta- 
tion. For,  be  the  style  ever  so  plain  and;  unoma- 
lacntsdi  yet,  aa  the  oeeaaieii  neeessavily  ted  me  to 
speak  ftot  only  of  the  muni&eence  of  my  loieestors, 
Wt  of  my  own;  my  modesty  will  be  greatly  ent* 
barraased.  A  dangorous  and  slippery  situatioii 
this,  even  when  one  is  led  iato  it,  ^r  a  plea  of  ne- 
cessity !  For,  if  mankind  are  not  very  &vourable 
to  panegyric,  even  when  given  us  by  others ;  how 
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much  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  tliem  to  it, 
whea  it  is  a  tribute  which  we  pay  to  ourtelvei  or 
to  our  ancestors  ?  Honourable  actions,  though 
attipped  of  all  external  advantages,  are  generallf 
the  c^joet  of  emy^but  particularly  so,  when  glory 
is  her  attendant ;  and  the  world  is  nerer  so  little 
disposed  to  detract  from  the  rectitude  of  your  con- 
duct, as  when  it  passes  un<ihserTed  and  unapplaud- 
ed.  For  these  reasons,  I  frequently  ask  myself, 
whether  I  composed  this  harangue,  such  as  it  is, 
merely  from  a  personal  consideration,  or  with  a 
view  also' to  the  public  ;  and  I  am  sensible,  that 
what  may^e  exceedingly  expedient  and  proper 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  affur,  may  lose  all  its 
grace  and  fitness  the  moment  the  buuness  19 
completed :  for  instance,  in  the  case  before  us, 
nothing  could  be  more  to  my  purpose  than  to  ex- 
plain at  large  Uie  motives  of  my  mtended  bounty; 
for,  by  this  means,  I  aceustomed  my  mind  to  gen- 
erous sentiments  ;  grew  more  enamoured  oi  the 
lovely  forms  by  frequent  attention  to  them  ;  and 
guarded,  at  the  same  time,  against  that  repent- 
ance, which  usually  attends  a  hasty  execution  of 
liberalities  not  well  considered.  There  arose, 
also,  a  farther  advantage  from  this  method,  as  it 
fixed  in  me  a  certain  habitual  contempt  of  money. 
For,  while  mankind  seem  to  be  universally  gov- 
erned by  an  innate  passion  to  accumulate  wealth ; 
the  cultivation  of  a  more  generous  affection  in 
my  own  breast,  taught  me  to  emancipate  myself 
from  the  slavery  of  so  predominant  a  principle  :« 
And  I  thought  my  honest  intendons  would  be  the 
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more  meritorious,  as  they  should  appear  to  pro- 
ceed, not  from  a  sudden  start  of  munificence,  but 
from  the  dictates  of  cool  and  deliberate  reflection. 
I  considered,  besides,  the  nature  of  my  designs  ; 
I  was  not  engaging  myself  to  exhibit  public  games 
or  gladiatorial  combats,  but  to  establish  an  annual 
fund  for  the  support  and  education  of  ingenious 
youths.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  so  far 
from  wanting  the  oratorial  arts  to  recommend 
them,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  to  moderate  and  restrain  their  influ- 
ence. But  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  capable 
of  the  office,  to  undertake  with  cheerfulness  the 
disagreeable  business  of  education ;  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  apply,  in  the  most  artful  manner,  not  only  to 
their  interest,  but  their  passions.  If  physicians 
find  it  expedient  to  use  the  most  insinuating  ad- 
dress in  recommending  to  their  patients  a  whole- 
some, though,  perhaps,  unpleasant  regimen ;  how 
much  more  occasion  had  he  to  exert  all  the  pow- 
ers of  persuasion,  who,  out  of  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  it  to  a  most 
useful,  though  not  very  popular  benefaction  ?  par- 
ticularly, as  my  aim  was  to  recommend  an  insti- 
tution, calculated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  parents,  to  men,  who,  at  present,  had 
no  children ;  and  to  persuade  the  greater  number 
patiently  to  wait  till  they  should  be  entitled  to  an 
honour,  of  which  9^  few  only  could  immediately 
partake.  But  as  at  that  time,  when  1  attempted 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  design  and  benefit  of 
my  institution,  I  considered  more  the   general 
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good  of  my  oovmtry  men)  than  any  reputation  which 
might  result  to  myself;  so  I  am  apprehensive,  if 
I  should  publish  this  piece,  it  will  seemas  if  I  had 
a  view  rather  to  my  own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit 
of  otiiers.  I  kbh  very  sensible  how  much  nobler 
it  is  to  place  the  rewi^  of  virtue  in  the  silent  ap- 
probatim  of  one's  own  breast,  than  in  the  applause 
of  the  world.  Fame  ought  to  be  the  consequence, 
not  the  motive  of  our  actions ;  and  though  it  should 
happen  not  to  auend  the  worthy  deed,  yet  is  it  by 
no  means  the  less  meritorious  for  having  missed 
the  applause  it  deserved.  But  the  world  is  apt 
to  sui^ect,  dMit  those,  who  celebrate  their  own  be- 
neficent acts,  performed  Ihem  for  no  other  motive 
than  to  have  the  pleasure  of  extolling  them. 
Thus,  the  splendour  of  an  action,  which  would 
have  been  deemed  illustrious  if  related  by  another, 
is  totally  extinguished  when  it  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  one's  -own  applause.  Such  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  blast  the  action, 
they  will  censure  the  vanity  ;  and  whether  you  do 
what  does  not  deserve  particular  notice,  or  set 
forth  yourself  what  does,  either  way  you  incur  re- 
proach. In  my  own  case,  there  is  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance that  weighs  much  with  me.  This 
speech  was  delivered  not  before  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people  of  Rome,  but  the  Decurii ;»  not 
in  the  forum,  but  a  municipal  assembly ;  I  doubt, 
therefore,  it  will  appear  inconsistent  that  I,  who, 
when  I  spoke  it,  seemed  to  endeavour  to  avoid 

•  The  Decurii  were  a  sort  of  senators  ia  the  municipal  or 
corporate  cities  of  Italy. 
c 
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popular  applause^  should  noW)  by  publishing  this 
performance^  appear  to  court  it :  that  ly  who  yi^aA' 
so  scrupulous  as  not  to  admit  eyen  those  persons 
to  be  present  when  I  pronounced  this  discourse, 
who  were  interested  in  my  benefaction,  lest  it 
might  be  suspected  I  was  actuated  in  this  affidr 
by  any  ambitious  views  ;  should  now  seem  to  so- 
licit adhiiration,  by  forwardly  displaying  it  to  such 
as  have  no  other  concern  in  my  munificence,  than 
the  benefit  of  ^example.  These  are  the  scruples 
which  have  occasioned  my  delaying  to  give  this 
piece  to  the  public ;  but  I  submit  them  entirely 
to  your  judgment,  which  I  shall  ever  esteem  as  a 
sufficient  sanction  of  my  conduct.    Farewell. 

LETTER  IX. 

TO  MINUTIUS  FUNDANUS. 

WHEN  one  considers  how  the  time  passes  at 
Rome,  one  cannot  but  be  surprised,  that,  take  any 
single  day,  and  it  either  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be, 
spent  reasonably  enough ;  and  yet,  upon  casting 
up  the  whole  sum,  the  amount  will  appear  quite 
otherwise.  Ask  any  one,  how  he  has  been  em-* 
ployed  to-day  ?  He  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  "  I  have 
"  been  at  the  ceremony  of  investing  the  manly 
"  rode  ;*  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding ;  that 

*  The  Roman  youths,  at  (he  age  of  seyenteefi,  changed  their 
habit,  and  took  up  the  toffa  virilis,  or  manly  gown ;  upon 
which  ocG^ion  they  were  conducted,  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  with  great  ceremony,  either  into  the  forum  or  capitol, 
and  tliere  inFested  with  this  new  irobe. 
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<<  desired  me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause ; 
«  one  begged  me  to  be  witness  to  his  will ;  ano^ 
<<  ther  called  me  to  a  consultation.*'  These  are 
offices,  which  seem,  while  one  is  engaged  in  themf 
Extremely  necessary ;  and  yet,  when,  in  the  silence 
of  retirement,  we  look  back  upon  the  many  hours 
thus  employed,  we  cannot  but  condemn  them  as 
solemn  in^ertinences.  At  such  a  season  one  is 
apt  to  reflect.  How  much  of  my  iife  haa  been  afienf 
in  trifles  I  At  least,  it  is  a  reflection  which  fre^ 
quently  occurs  to  me  at  Laurentum,  after  I  haye 
been  employing  myself  in  my  studies,  or  even  in 
the  necessary  care  of  the  animdd  machine  (for  the 
body  must  be  repaired  and  supported,  if  we  would 
preserve  the  mind  in  all  its  vigour.)  In  that 
peaceful  retreiEtt,  I  neither  hear  nor  speak  any 
thing  of  which  I  have  occasion  to  repent.  I  suf- 
fer none  to  repeat  to  me  the  whispers  of  slander ; 
nor  do  I  censure  any  man,  unless  myself,  when  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  my  compositions.  There  I 
live  undisturbed  by  rumour,  and  free  from  the 
anxious  solicitudes  of  hope  or  fdar,  conversing 
only  with  myself  and  my  books.  True  and  genu- 
ine life  !  pleasing  and  honourable  repose  1  More, 
perhaps,  to  be  desired  than  emplojrments  of  any 
kind !  Thou  solemn  sea  and  solitary  shore,  best 
and  most  retired  scene  for  contemplation,  with 
how  many  noble  thoughts  have  ye  inspired  me ! 
Snatch  then,  my  friend,  as  I  have,  the  first  occa- 
sion of  leaving  the  noisy  town,  with  all  its  frivo- 
lous pursuits,  and  devote  your  days  to  study,  or 
eyen  resign  themNto  indolence ;  for,  as  my  inge- 
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luotts  friend  AttiUus  pleasantly  said,  ^  It  is  better 
^<  to  have  nothing  to  do»  than  to  be  doin^  nothing." 
Farewell. 

LETTER  X. 

TO  ATRIUS  CLEMENS. 

IF  ever  police  literature  flourished  at  Rome, 
it  certttnly  flourishes  now  ;  and  I  could  give  you 
many  eminentp  inst^ces  :  I  will  content  myself, 
however,  with  nanung  <Hily  Euphrates,  the  phi- 
losopher. I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  ex- 
cellent person  in  my  youth,  when  I  served  in  the 
army  of  Syria.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  converse 
ing  witii  him  iamiUarly,  and  toc^  some  pains  to 
gain  his  affection :  though  that,  indeed,  was  noth- 
ing difficult,  for  he  is  excee<!Bngly  open  to  access, 
and  actuated  by  those  social  principles  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach.  I  should  think  myself  extremely 
happy  if  I  had  as  fully  answered  the  expectations 
he,  at  tiiat  time,  conceived  of  me,  as  he  exceeds 
every  thing  I  had  imagined  of  him.  But,  per- 
haps, I  admire  his  excellencies  more  now,  tiian  I 
did  then,  because  I  know  better  how  to  appreci- 
ate them ;  if  I  can  with  truth  say,  I  yet  know. 
For,  as  none  but  those  who  are  skilled  in  painting, 
statuary,  or  the  plastic  art,  cut  form  a  right  }udg* 
ment  of  any  performance  in  those  respective 
modes  of  representation,  so  a  man  must,  himself, 
have  made  great  advances  in  philosophy,  before 
be  is  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  of  a  phi- 
losopher.   However,  as  far  as  I  am  qualified  to 
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determiney  Eophrotes  is  possessed  of  so  iiiaiiy 
shining  talents,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
most  injudicious  observer.  He  reasons  with 
much  force,  acuteness,  and  elegance ;  and  he» 
quentlf  rises  into  all  the  sublime  and  luxuriant 
eloquence  of  Plato.  His  style  is  rich  and  flowing, 
and,. at  the  same  time,  so  wonderfully  captivating, 
that  he  forces  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  most 
unwilling  hearer.  His  outward  appearance  is 
agreeable  to  all  the  rest ;  a  fine  stature,  a  ccnyielf 
aspect,  long  hair,  and  a  large  silver  beard :  cir* 
cumstances  which,  though  they  may  probably  be 
thought  trifling  and  accidental,  contribute,  how- 
ever, to  gain  him  much  reverence.  There  is  no 
affected  negligence  in  his  habit ;  his  countenance 
is  grave,  but  not  austere  ;  and  his  approach  com- 
mands respect,  without  creating  awe.  Distin- 
guished as  he  is  by  the  sanctity  of  his  manners, 
he  is  no  less  so  by  his  polite  and  affaUe  address. 
He  points  his  eloquence  against  the  vices,  not  the 
persons  of  mankhid ;  and,  without  severity,  re- 
claims the  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 
His  exhortations  so  captivate  your  attention,  that 
you  hang,  as  it  were,  upon  his  lips  ;  and  even  af- 
ter the  heart  is  convinced,  the  ear  still  wishes  to 
listen  to  the  harmonious  reasoner.  His  family 
consists  of  three  children,  (two  of  which  are  sons) 
whom  he  educates  with  the  utmost  care.  .  His 
fother-'in-Iaw,  Pompeius  Julianus,  as  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  every  other  part  of  his 
life,  so  particularly  in  this,  that,  though  he  was 
himself  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  province,  yet, 
c3 
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atiicmg  many  conftidetable  competitor*  for  hk 
daughter,  he  preferred  Buphratesy  as  firat  m  ieer« 
k)  though  not  in  dignity.  But  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  the  virtues  of  a  man^  whoee  eoBreraaticA  I 
am  BO  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  leiture  suffi- 
ciently to  enjoy  ;  what  would  it  avail  hut  t»  m^ 
erease  my  regret  ?  My  time  i»  wholly  tAen  up 
in  the  exeeutienof  a  very  henourahle,  indeed,  bttf 
very  troufblesome  empleyment ;  in  heaving  caueeeiy 
answering  petitions,  passing  accoimte,  and  w«ii« 
ing  letters  ^— but  letters^  alas  I  where  geniue  ]|a» 
no  ahare*  I  sometimes  eomplai»  to  £iiphrate» 
(fbr  I  have  Idttore  at  least  to  €4mfiMnJ  ai  tlMse 
wnpleaenig  occupationB.  lie  endeavouts  to  cent*' 
left  me ,  by  afBnain  ffy  that  to  he  engird  la  the  ser- 
vice of  the  publky  to  hear  and  detenaMe  cainea^ 
to  ex^ain  the  taws^  and  adsainister  jvstice^  iia 
a  part,  and  the  nobleu  part  loo,.  o£  philoaoyhy  ;^ 
as  it  is  reducing  to:  practice  what  h^r  preftasotn 
teach  in  apeoulation.  itmaybeso:  butthalitia 
as  agreeadU  as  to  spe^d  whole  days  in  attending 
to  his  useful  conversation,  even  kis  rhetorie  will 
never  be  able  to  cenviiice  me.  i  cannot^  tikeve- 
ibre,  but  strongly  reconudiend  it  to  yoo,  who  haive 
leisure,  the  next  time  you  como  to  Rome,  (aadl 
you  will  eome,  I  dare  say,  so  nFmGh>tlie  sooner)- to^ 
take  the  bene&t  of  hia  elegant  and  refined  kistmic- 
dons.  I  am  not,  you  see,  in  the  nnmiber  of  Idiose 
who  envy  others  the  happiness  they  eannot  share 
themselves* ;  on  the  contrary,  it  i*  a  very  semMiMe 
pleasure  to  me,  when  Ifiiid  my  fiiends  i^pos* 
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session  of  an  enjoTment^  frMii  which  1  have  the 
voMSoartaae  to  be  eaboladed*    Foreweli* 

LETTER  XI. 

•TO   FABIUS   JUSTUS. 

IT  is  long  titice  I  received  a  letter  firom 
yo^.  Yott  will  allege,  pethapt,  yo«  have  aech* 
iiig  to  irdto  ;  but  let  me  have  the  aatirfaetioo,  at 
least,  of  seehig  h  Hfider  joar  hand,  tiMt  ye«  havo 
iMitiihig  to  WFke,  or  t^l  me,  in  the  good  oidstyle, 
IjT  ^tm  mre  mtUj  I  mm  weil*  I  shaU  he  eomettted 
tfen  wUh  that  $  as,  hideed,  that  single  oircuni-* 
stance  irma  a  firknd  inehides  every  thing.  Yon 
may  possahiy  thiiA  1  jest ;  but,  believe  bm,  I  am 
perfectlf  ifl  «atiMiee«  In  short,  an  1  desve  is,  to 
know  hew  it  is  witti  yea  ;  ler  1  can  no  longer  Tt^ 
weam.  in  f  Ms  ignorance  withont  tiie  ntmest  uuiie* 
ty.   PareweU.  « 

LETTER  XIL 

TO  CAL£STHXUS  TI&O. 

i  HAVE  sudftrt^  a  most  senstMe  Im^  ;  if  that 
word  is  svffifiienliy  strong  to  express  the  misfor- 
tene  which  has  depiited  me  el  «o  eixcellent  a  menv 
CerelHnallnfns  is  dead  I  mid  dead,  foe,  by  his  own 
act !  a  cwctiBistanc«  of  great  aggravation  to  my 
aflUctien  ;  as  thai  sort  ^  death  which  we  caimot 
impute  eitiker  to  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  hand 
of  Providence,  te^  of  all  others,  the  meal  to  he  hi- 
mented.    It  affords  somo  consolation  in  the  loss 
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ot  those  friends  whom  disease  snatches  from  us* 
that  they  fidl  by  the^general^destiny  of  mankind  ; 
but  tho8e»  who  destroy  themselves,  leave  us  under 
the  inconsolable  refiection,  that  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  lived  longer.  'Tis  true,  Co- 
rellius  had  many  inducements  to  be  fond  of  life ; 
a  blameless  conscience,  high  reputation,  and  great 
dignity  of  character,  together  with  all  the  tender 
endearments  of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  grandson, 
and  sisters ;  and  amidst  these  considerable  pledges 
of  happiness,  he  had  many  and  faithful  friends. 
Still,  it  must  be  owned,  he  had  the  highest  reason 
(which,. to  a  wise  man,  will  always  have  the  fprce 
of  the  strongest  obligation)  to  determine  him  in 
this  resolution.  He  had  long  laboured  under-  so 
tedfous  and  painful  a  distemper,  that  even  these 
blessings,  great  and  valuable  as .  they  are,  could 
not  balance  the  evils  he  suffered.  In  his  thirty- 
third  year,  (as  I  have  frequently  heard  him^say) 
he  was  seized  with  the  gout  in  his  feet.  This  dis- 
temper he  receivedv.from  his  father ;  sin  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance.  A  life  of  abstinence  and 
virtue  had  somewhat  broken  the  force  of  this  db- 
temper  while  he  had  strength  and  youth  to  strug- 
gle with  it ;  as  a  manly  courage  supported  him 
under  the  increasing  weight  of  it  in  his  old  age. 
I  remember,  in  the  reign  of  Domidan,  to  have 
made  him  a  visit  at  his  villa,  near  Rome,  where  I 
found  him  under  the  utmost  tortures  ;  for  the 
gout  was  not  only  in  his  feet,  but  had  spread  itself 
over  his  whole  body.  As  soon  as  I  entered  his 
chamber,  his  servants  withdrew ;  for  it  was  his 
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constant  rule^  neter  to  suffer  them  to  be  present 
vrbcn  any  very  mttmate  Mend  wbs  wttk  him  :  he 
eren  cairied  it  so  &r  as  to  dismiss  his  wtle  upon 
such  occasions,  though  worthy  of  the  highest  con* 
fideace.  Casting  hb  eyes  round  the  room,  **  Do 
^  you  know/'  says  he,  ^  why  I  endure  Kfe  under 
^  these  cruel  agonies  ?  It  is  with  the  hope  that  I 
"  may  outlive,  at  least  for  one  day,  that  villain.* 
^  And  Oh  1  ye  gods,  had  you  given  me  strength, 
<<  as  you  have  given  me  resolution,  I  would  in&lli- 
«  biy  have  that  pleasure  I'*  Heaven  heard  his  pray- 
er ;  and,  havkig  survived  that  tyrant,  and  lived 
to  see  liberty  restored,  he  broke  thro«igh  those  oth- 
er great,  but  now  less  forcible  attachments  to  the 
world,  since  he  could  leave  it  in  possession  of  se« 
eurity  and  freedom.  His  malady  increased ;  and, 
as  it  now  grew  too  vi^ent  to  admit  of  any  relief 
fh>m  temperance,  he  resolutely  determined  to  pot 
an  end  to  its  uninterrupted  attacks^  by  an  effort 
of  heroism.  He  had  refused  alt  susSeaance  durnig 
four  days,  when  his  wife  Hisqpulla  sent  our  com- 
mon friend  Oeminius  t^  me,  with  tbt  metancholy 
news,  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  ;  and  thai  she  and 
her  daughter  laving  in  vain  jwied  in  their  moat 
tender  persuasions  to  divert  kite  from  his  purpose, 
the  only  h<^  they  had  now  left  was  my  endeav- 
ours to  recfoieile  him  t&  Hfe.  1  «an  to  hib  bouse 
with  the  utmost  prectipitation.  As  t  approached  it, 
I  met  a  second  messenger  from  Hispulla,  who  in- 
formed  me  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for,  even 
from  me,  as  he  now  seemed  more  in€exible  than 
*  Domitian. 
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ever  in  his  resolution.  What  confirmed  their  fears 
was  an  expression  he  made  use  of  to  his  physician, 
who  pressed  him  to  take  some  nourishment.  <^  'Tis 
resolved)'*  he  replied  ;  an  expression  whichy  as  it 
raised  my  admiration  of  his  greatness  of  soul^  so  it 
does  my  grief^  for  the  loss  of  him.  I  am  every  mo- 
ment reflecting  what  a  valuable  friend,  what  an  ex- 
cellent man,  I  am  deprived  of.  That  he  was  ar- 
rived to  his  sixty-seventh  year,  which  is  an  age 
even  the  strongest  seldom  exceed,  I  well  know  ; 
that  he  is  delivered  from  a  life  of  continual  pain  ; 
that  he  left  his  family  and  (what  he  loved  even 
more)  his  country  in  a  flourishing  state :  all  this  I 
know.  Still  I  cannot  forbear  to  lament  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days  ; 
and  I  lament  him  (shall  I  own  my  weakness  ?)  up- 
on a  private  account.  For  I  have  lost*  oh  I  my 
friend,  I  have  lost  the  witness,  the  guide,  and  the 
governor  of  my  life  !  Andy-*.to  confess  to  you  as  I 
did  to  Calvisius,  in  the  first  transport  of  my  grief^^ 
I  sadly  fear,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  under  his  eye, 
I  shall  not  keep  so  strict  a  guard  over  my  conduct. 
Speak  comfort^o  me,  not  that  he  f(Hi0  old,  he  wa« 
ir^firm :  all  this  I  know ;  but  by  supplying  me  with 
some  reflections  that  are  uncommon  and  resistless, 
that  neither  the  commerce  of  the  world,  nor  the 
precepts  of  the  philosophers,  can  teach  me.  For 
all  that  I  have  heard,  and  all  that  I  have  read,  oc-* 
cur  to  me  of  themselves  ;  but  all  these  are  by  fiir 
too  weak  to  support  me  under  so  severe  an  afQic* 
tion.    Farewell. 
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LETTER   XIII. 

TO   80CI17S   SBNECIO. 

THIS  year  has  proved  extremely  fertile 
in  poetical  productions :  during  the  whole  month 
of  April,  scarce  a  day  has  passed  wherein  we  have 
not  been  entertained  with  the  recital  of  some 
poem.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find,  notwith* 
standing  there  seems  to  be  so  little  disposition  in 
the  public  to  attend  assemblies  of  this  kind,  that 
a  taste  for  polite  literature  still  exists,  and  men  of 
genius  are  not  discouraged  from  producing  their 
performances.  It  is  visible,  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  which  is  collected  upon  these  oc- 
casions, come  with  reluctance,  loiter  round  the 
place  of  assembly,  join  in  little  parties  of  conver- 
sation, and  are  perpetually  sending  to  inquire 
whether  the  author  had  made  his  entrance, 
whether  he  has  read  the  pre&ce,  or  whether  he 
has  almost  finished  the  piece.  Then,  with  an  air 
of  the  greatest  indifference,  they  just  look  in,  and 
withdraw  again ;  some  by  stealth,  and  others  with 
less  ceremony.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  time  of 
om»  ancestors.  It  is  reported,  that  Claudius  Cae* 
sar,  one  day  hearing  a  noise  near  his  palace,  in- 
quired the  occasion ;  and  being  informed  that 
Nonianus  was  reciting  a  composition  of  hi^,  went 
immediately  to  the  place,  and  agreeably  surprised 
the  author  with  his  presence.  But  now,  were  one 
to  bespeak  the  company  even  of  the  most  idle  man 
living,  and  remind  him  of  the  appointment  ever  so 
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often,  or  ever  so  long  beforehand ;  either  he  would 
avoid  it  under  pretence  of  forgetfulness,  or,  if  not, 
would  look  upon  it  as  so  much  time  lost ;  and  for 
no  other  reason,  perhaps,  but  because  he  had  not 
lost  it.  So  much  the  rather  do  th^^c  authors  de- 
serre  our  encouragement  aikd  applause,  who  have 
resolution  to  persevere  in  their  studies,  and  exhibit 
their  performances,  notwithstanding  this  fastidi- 
ousness, or  indifference  of  their  audience*  For  my 
part,  I  scarce  ever  refuse  to  be  present  upon  such 
occasions ;  though,  to  say  truth,  the  authors  have 
generally  been  my  friends,a8,  indeed,  there  are  feii^ 
men  of  genius  who  are  not.  It  is  this  has  kept  me 
in  town  longer  than  I  intended.  I  am  now,  how- 
ever, at  liberty  to  return  into  the  country,  and 
compose  something  myself;  but  without  any  in- 
tention of  reciting  it,  lest  I  should  seem  to  have 
rather  lent  than  given  my  attendance  to  those 
recitations  of  my  friends  ;  for  in  these,  as  in  all 
other  good  ofHces,  the  obligation  ceases  the  mo- 
ment you  seem  to  expect  a  return.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV. 

TO   JUNIUS   MAURICUS. 

YOU  desire  me  to  look  out  a  pro|>er  hus- 
band for  your  niece :  it  is  with  justice  you  enjoin 
me  that  office.  You  were  a  witness  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  I  bore  that  great  man,  her  father,  and , 
with  what  noble  instructions  he  formed  my  youth, 
and  taught  me  to  deserve  those  praises  he  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.    You  could  not  give, 
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me,  then,  a  more  important^  or  more  agreeable 
commission ;  nor  could  I  be  employed  in  an  of- 
fice of  higher  honour,  than  that  of  choosing  a 
foung  man  worthy  of  being  father  of  the  grand- 
children of  Rusticus  Arulenus ;  a  choice  I  should 
be  long  in  determining,  if  I  were  not  acquainted 
with  Minutius  JEmilianus,  who  seems  formed  for 
our  purpose.  He  loves  me  with  all  that  warmth 
of  affection  which  is  usual  between  young  men  of 
equal  years,  {as,  indeed,  I  have  the  advance  of  him 
but  by  a  very  few)  and  reveres  me,  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  age ;  and,  in 
a  word,  he  is  no  less  desirous  to  model  himself 
by  my  mstructions,  than  I  was  by  those  of  yourself 
and  your  brother.  He  is  a  native  of  Brixia,*  oiie 
of  those  provinces  in  Italy  which  still  retain  much 
<^  the  frugal  simplicity  and  purity  of  ancient  man- 
ners. He  is  the  son  of  Minutius  Macrinus,  whose 
humble  desires  were  satisfied  with  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  equestrian  order  :t  for  though  he  was 
nominated  by  Vespasian  among  those  whom  that 
prince  dignified  with  the  praetorian  office,  yet, 
with  an  inflexible  greatness  of  mind,  he  resolute** 
ly  preferred  an  elegant  repose,  to  the  ambitious, 
shall  I  call  them,  or  honourable  pursuits,  in  which 
we  in  public  life  are  engaged?  His  grand-mother, 
on  the  mother's  side,  is  Serrana  Procula,  of  Padua : 
you  are  no  stranger  to  the  character  of  its  citizens ; 
yet  Serrana  is  looked  upon,  even  among  these 
people  of  correct  manners,  as  an  exemplary  in- 

*  A  town  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  now  called  Brescia, 
t  See  page  47,  note, 
n 
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Stance  of  strict  virtue.  Acillius,  his  uncle,  is  a 
man  of  singular  gravity,  wisdom^  and  integrity; 
In  short,  you  will  find  nothing  throughout  his 
family  unworthy  of  yours.  Blinutius  himself  has 
great  vivacity,  as  well  as  application,  together 
with  a  most  amiable  and  becoming  modesty.  He 
has  already,  with  much  credit,  passed  through  the 
offices  of  quaestor,  tribune,  and  praetor ;  so  that 
you  will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  solieiting  for 
him  those  honourable  employments.  He  has  a 
genteel  and  florid  countenance,  with  a  certain  no- 
ble mien  that  speaks  the  man  of  distinction :  ad- 
vantages, I  think,  by  no  means  to  be  slighted,  and 
which  I  consider  as  the  proper  tribute  to  virgin 
innocence.  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  should  add, 
that  his  fiither  is  very  rich.  When  I  contemplate 
the  character  of  those  who  require  a  husband  of 
my  choosing,  I  know  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
wealth  ;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  age,  and  even  the  laws  of  Rome, 
which  rank  a  man  according  to  his  possessions,  it 
certainly  claims  some  regard ;  and,  indeed,  in  es- 
tablishments of  this  natulje,  where  children  and 
many  other  circumstances  are  to  be  duly  weighed, 
it  is  an  article  that  well  deserves  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  You  will  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to 
suspect  that  affection  has  had  too  great  a  share  in 
the  character  I  have  been  drawing,  and  that  I  have 
heightened  it  beyond  the  truth :  but  I  will  stake 
all  my  credit,  that  you  will  find  every  circum- 
stance far  beyond  what  I  have  represented.  I 
confess,  indeed,  I  love  Minutius  (as  he  justly 
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deserves)  with  the  warmth  of  a  most  ardent  af* 
fection ;  but  for  that  very  reason  I  would  not 
ascribe  more  to  his  merit  than  I  know  it  will  sop* 
port.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XV. 

TO   SEPTITIUS    CLA&US. 

HOW  happened  it,  my  friend,  that  you 
did  not  keep  your  en^gement  the  other  night  to 
sup^with  me  ?  But  take  notice,  justice  is  to  be 
had,  and  I  expect  you  shall  fully  reimburse  me 
the  expense  I  was  at  to  treat  you ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  was  no  small  sum.  I  had  prepared,  you 
adust  know,  a  lettuce  a-piece,  three  snails,*  two 
eggs,  and  a  barley  cake,  with  some  sweet  wine 
aod  snow  :t  the  snow  most  certainly  I  shall  charge 

*  The  -SUigliBh  reader  maj  probabi j  be  surprised  to  find  this 
artiele  in  Pliny's  philosophical  hOf  of  fare ;  it  irill  not  be  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  a  dish  of  snails  was  very 
eommon  at  a  Bimian  table.  The  manner  used  to  firtten  them 
is  related  bj  some  very  grave  authors  of  antiquity ;  and  Pliny 
the  elder  mentions  one  Fulvius  Hirpinus,  who  had  studied  that 
art  with  so  mueh  sueeess,  that  the  shells  of- some  of  his  snails 
would  contain  about  ten  quarts.  [H.  N.  i.  9.  56-3  In  some 
parts  of  Switzeriattd  tiiit  food  is  still  in  high  repute.  See  Ad- 
dison's Trav.  p.  364. 

t  The  Romans  used  snow  not  only  to  cool  their  liquors,  but 
their  stomachs,  alter  haying  inflamed  themselves  with  high 
eating :  ^/voem  rodunt,  says  Seneca,  solatium  etomachi  astu- 
antitj-^^^Ep.  95*3  T}Us  custom  still  prevails  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially at  Naplesy  where  (as  Mr.  Addison  observes)  they  '*  drink 
very  few  liquors,  not  so  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in 
fresco,  and  every  body,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  makes 
use  of  it ;  ioaomuel^  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would  raise  a  mu^ 
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to  your  account,  as  a  rarity  that  will  not  keep. 
"Besides  all  these  curious  dishes,  there  vere  ol- 
ives of  Andalusia,  gourds,  shalots,  and  a  hundred 
other  dainties  equally  sumptuous*  You.  should 
likewise  have  been  entertained  either  with  an  in- 
terlude, the  rehearsal  of  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of 
music,  as  you  liked  best ;  or  (such  was  my  liber- 
ality) with  all  three.  But  the  luxurious  delicacies* 
and  Spanish  dancers  of  a  certain  —  I  know  not 
how,  were,  it  seems,  more  to  your  taste.  How- 
ever, I  shall  have  my  revenge  of  you,  depend  upon 
it ;— in  what  manner,  shall  at  present  be  a  secret. 
In  good  truth  it  was  not  kind,  thus  to  mortify  your 
friend— I  had  almost  said  yourself  ?— and,  up<m 
second  thoughts,  I  do  say  so :  for  xhow  agreeably 

tiny  at  Napleiy  at  mueh  as  a  dearth  of  com  or  provisiona  in 
another  eountry."    I'rav.  185. 

*  In  the  original,  the  dishes  arc  specified,  viz.  ojsters,  the 
matrices  of  sows,  with  a  certain  sea  shell-fish,  prickly  like  a 
hedge-hog,  called  JBcAtmw,  all  in  the  highest  estimation  among 
the  Roman  admirers  of  tahle  luxury,  as  appears  by  numbeiien 
passages  in  the  classic  writers.  Our  own  country  had  the 
honour  to  furnish  them  with  oysters,  which  they  fetched  from 
Sandwich  :  Montanus,  mentioned  by  JuTenal,  was  so  weU 
skilled  in  the  science  of  good  eating,  that  he  could  tell,  by  the 
first  V^te,  whether  they  came  from  that  coast : 

.m^^Circaia  notaforent,  an  » 

Jjucrinum  ad  Saxum^  Rupinove  edita  /undo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morau. 

Sat.  IV.  140. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore. 
Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  the  Ratupian  shore. 
Knew  at  first  taste. 

Mr.  DvKE. 
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should  we  have  spent  the  eyening,  in  laughing, 
trifiiag,  and  literary  amusements  i  You  may  sup, 
I  confess,  at  many  places  more  splendidly ;  hut 
you  can  no  where  be  treated  with  more  uncon- 
strained cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  freedom: 
only  make  the  experiment ;  and  if  you  do  not  ever 
afterwards  prefer  my  table  to  any  other,  never 
&vottr  me  with  your  company  again.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVI. 

TO   Eaucius. 

I  CONCEIVED  an  affection  for  my  friend 
Pompeius  Satuminus,  and  admired  his  genius, 
even  long  before  I  knew  the  extensive  variety  of 
his  talents :  but  he  has  now  taken  full  and  unre- 
served possession  of  my  whole  heart.  I  hav^ 
heard  him,  in  the  unpremeditated  as  well  as  stud- 
ied speech,  plead  with  no  less  force  and  energy, 
than  grace  and  eloquence.  He  abounds  with  just 
reflections;  his  periods  are  gracefril  and  majestic; 
his  words  harmonious,  and  stamped  with  the  mark 
of  genuine  antiquity.  These  united  qualities  in- 
finitely delight  you,  not  <»ly  when  you  are  carried 
along,  if  I  may  so  say,  with  the  resistiess  flow  of 
his  charming  and  emphatical  elocution,  but  also 
when  considered  distinctly  and  apart  from  that 
advantage.  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  of  this 
opinion  when  you  peruse  his  orations,  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
ancients,  whom  he  so  happily  emulates.  But  you 
will  view  him  with  increased  pleasure  in  the  char- 
n2 
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acter  of  an  historian)  in  which  his  style  is  both 
concise  and  clear,  elegant  and  sublime  ;  and  the 
same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  com- 
pressed, runs  through  his  historical  harangues, 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  adorns  his 
public  orations.  But  these  are  not  the  whole  of 
his  excellencies ;  he  has  composed  several  poeti- 
cal pieces  in  the  manner  of  Calvus  and  Catullus. 
What  strokes  of  wit,  what  sweetness  of  numbers, 
what  pointed  satire,  and  what  touches  of  the  ten- 
der passion  appear  in  his  verses !  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  sometimes  designedly  falls  into  an 
agreeable  negligence  in  his  metre,  in  the  manner, 
too,  of  those  admired  poets.  He  read  to  me,  the 
other  day,  some  letters,  which  he  assured  me 
were  written  by  his  wife :  I  fancied  I  was  perusing 
Plautus  or  Terence  in  prose.  Whether  they  are 
that  lady's,  (as  he  positively  affirms)  or  his  own, 
which  he  absolutely  denies,  he  deserves  equal 
applause;  either  for  writing  so  politely  himself, 
or  for  having  so  highly  improved  and  refined  the 
genius  of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  young  and 
uninstructed.  His  works  are  ever  in  my  hands  ; 
and  I  never  sit  down  to  compose  any  thing  of  my 
own,  or  to  revise  what  I  have  already  written,  or 
am  in  a  disposition  to  amuse  myself,  that  I  do  not 
take  up  this  agreeable  author ;  and,  as  often  as  I 
do  so,  he  is  still  new.  Let  me  strongly  recommend 
him  to  the  same  degree  of  intimacy  with  you ;  nor 
be  it  any  objection  to  his  works,  that  he  is  a  con- 
temporary author.  Had  he  flourished  in  some 
former  age,  not  only  his  publications,  but  pic- 
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tares  and  statues,  representing  Us  person,  would 
hare  been  passionately  inquired  after :  shall  we, 
then,  from  a  sort  of  satiety,  and  merely  because 
he  is  present  among  us,  suffer  his  talents  to  lan- 
guish and  £Eide  away,  unhonoured  and  iinadmired  ? 
It  is  surely  a  very  perverse  and  envious  dispo- 
sition, to  look  with  indifference  upon  a  man  wor- 
thy.of  the  highest  approbation,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  see  him, 
and  to  converse  with  him,  and  not  only  to  give 
him  our  applause,  but  our  friendship.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVII. 

TO   CORK^LIUS   TITIANUS. 

THE  social  virtues  have  not  yet  quite  for- 
saken  the  world  ;  and  there  are  still  those  whose 
generous  esteem  extends  even  to  departed  merit* 
Titianus  Capito  has  obtained  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  erect  a  statue  in  the  forum  to  the  late 
L.  Syllanus.  It  is  a  truly  laudable  and  noble  ap- 
plication of  princely  favour,  to  employ  it  to  so 
worthy  a  purpose,  and  to  exert  one's  interest  for 
the  glory  of  others.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
eminent  characters, is,  indeed, habitual  to  Capito: 
he  has  placed  in'  his  house  (where  he  may  safely 
take  that  liberty)  the  statues  of  the  Bruti,  the 
Cassii,  and  the  Catos,*  which  he  not  only  con- 

*  Suetonius  informs  ub,  that  Gsligula  destroyed  the  statues 
•f  those  illustrious  persons^  which  Augustus  had  erected  in 
(he  eapitol ;  and  published  an  edict,  whereby  he  prohibited 
statues  to  be  raised  to  any  person  in  his  life-time,  unless  by 


/ 
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templates  with  ardent  yeneratioii)  but  has  also  cel- 
ebrated the  respective  liyes  of  those  g^at  patriots 
in  some  excellent  verses.  One  may  be  very  sure  a 
person  possesses  great  virtue  himself  who  thus 
admires  it  in  others.  Capito  haS)  by  this  act,  se- 
cured to  himself  that  immortality,  which  J^e  has  . 
bestowed  on  Syllanus ;  for,  he  who  erects  a  ststue 
in  the  Roman  forum  to  a  worthy  character,  re- 
ceives as  much  honour  as  he  confers*    FarewelK 

LETTER  XVIIL 

TO  SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS. 

YOUR  letter  informs  me,  that  you  are  ex- 
tremely alarmed  by  a  dream ;  apprehending,  that 
it  forebodes  some  ill  success  to  you  in  the  cause 
you  have  undertaken  to  defend ;  and,  therefore, 
desire  that  I  would  get  it  adjourned  for  a  few  days, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  next.  This  is  a  fevour,  you  are 
sensible,  not  very  easily  obtained,  butlwUluse 
all  my  interest  for  that  purpose  ; 

—  For  dreams  descend  from  Jove.*— Ho  >r. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  very  material  for  you 
to  recollect,   whether   your   dreamsf  generally  v 

the  emperor's  express  permfssion.  It  is  probable^  Pliny  here 
alttides  to  a  decree  of  this  nature  made  by  some  saoeeeding 
emperor,  perhaps  Domi(iaii»  against  pablidy  erecting  itataes 
to  these  glorious  assertors  of  liberty. 

•P0PB^iikiJL6S. 

t  Dreams  vere  eonsidered,  from  the  earliest  antiqnity,  as 
sacred  admonitions  and  hints  of  faturity.  Many  of  the  hea- 
then oraeles  irere  delivered  in  this  manner ;  and^  even  among 
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represent  things  as  they  afterwards  fall  out^ 
or  quite  the  reverse.  But  if  I  may  judge  of 
yours  by  one  that  happened  to  myself,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  ;  for,  it  portends  you  will  acquit 
yourself  with  great  success.  I  had  promised  to 
be  counsel  for  Julius  Pastor  ;  when  I  fiancied  in 
my  sleep  that  my  mother*in-law  came  to  me,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  my  feet,  earnestly  entreated 
me  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  cause.  I  was  at 
that  time  a  very  young  man  ;  the  case  was  to  be 
argued  in  the  four  centumviral  courts ;  my  ad- 
versaries were- some  of  the  most  considerable  men 
in  Rome,  and  particuls^r  &vourites  of  Caesar ;  any 
of  which  circumstances  were  sufficient,  after  such 
an  inauspicious  dream,  to  have  discouraged  me. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  engaged  in  the  cause,  re- 
flecting that, 

the  Jews,  we  find  several  intimations  conveyed  to  their  proph- 
ets in  the  same  way.  The  Romans,  in  general,  were  great 
obserrers  of  dreams  ;  and  Augustus  Csesar  is  said  to  have  ei- 
eaped  a  very  imminent  danger  at  the  hattle  of  Phitippiy  hy 
quitting  his  tent  in  compliance  with  a  dream  of  Antonius,  his 
physician.  {VaL  Max.  L.  I.  C.  7.)  This  is  mentioned  to  obvi- 
ate any  prejudice  against  Pliny,  which  may  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  reader  unacquunted  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  point,  who  might  otherwise  be  surprised  to 
find  our  author  talk  seriously  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature. 
The  truth  is,  as  an  eminent  cntic  [Dacier  aur  Hor.  I*  II. 
£p.  2.)  has  observed,  with  great  good  sense,  there  seems  to  be 
as  much  temerity  in  never  giving  credit  to  dreamt,  as  th««  is 
superstition  in  always  doing  so.  <*  It  appears  to  me,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  true  medium  between  these  two  extremes,  is  to 
treat  them  as  we  would  a  known  liar  ;  we  are  sure  he  most 
usually  relates  falsehoods  ;  however,  nothing  hinders  but  he 
may  sometimes  speak  truth." 
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Without  a  ligBt  his  tword  the  bimye  nan  drains 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  eause*— 

for  I  looked  upon  the  promise  I  had  given  to  be  as 
sacred  to  me  as  my  country,  or,  if  that  were  pos* 
sible,  more  so.  The  event  happened  as  I  wished ; 
and  it  was  that  very  cause  which  first  procured  me 
the  favourable  attention  of  the  public,  and  threw 
open  to  me  the  gates  of  Fame.  Consider  then, 
whether  your  dream,  like  that*  which  I  have  re- 
lated, may  not  pre-signify  success.  But,  after  all, 
perhaps  you  will  think  it  more  safe  to  pursue  this 
cautious  maxim  :  ^  never  do  a  thing,  concerning 
^  the  rectitude  of  which  you  are  in  doubt  :'*  if  so, 
write  me  word.  In  the  interval,  I  will  consider  of 
some  expedient,  and  endeavour  that  your  cause 
shall  be  heard  any  day  you  like  best.  In  this  re- 
spect, you  are  in  a  better  situation  than  I  was  s 
the  court  of  the  centumviri,  where  I  was  to  plead, 
admits  of  no  adjournment ;  whereas,  in  that  where 
your  cause  is  to  be  heard,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
procure  one^^stiU,  however,  it  is  po«sible«  Fare- 
well. 

tETTER  XIX. 

TO  ROMANUS  FiRMUS. 

AS  you  are  my  town's-man,  my  schoolfel- 
low, and  the  earliest  companion  of  my  youth ;  as 
there  was  the  strictest  friendship  between  my 
mother  and  uncle,  and  your  father  ;  (a  happiness 
which  I  also  enjoyed  as  far  as  the  great  inequality 
*  i&'oc/ X// 243.  PePB. 
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of  our  ages  would  admit,)  can  I  fail  (thus  biassed 
as  I  am  by  so  many  strong  and  weighty  reasons^) 
to  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  the  advancement 
of  your  honours  ?  The  rank  you  bear  in  our  prov* 
ince,  as  decurio,  is  a  proof  that  you  are  possessed, 
at  least,  of  an  himdred  thousand  sesterces  ;*  but 
that  we  may  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you  a  Romant  knight,  I  present  to  you  three  hun- 
dred thousand,^  in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  re- 
quisite to  entitle  you  to  that  dignity.  The  long 
acquaintance  we  have  had,  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt  you  will  ever  be  forgetful  of  this  instance 
of  my  friendship.  And  I  know  your  disposition 
much  too  well  to  think  it  necessary  to  advise  you 
to  enjoy  tliis  honour  with  the  modesty  that  be- 
comes a  person  who  received  it  from  me ;  for  the 
advanced  rank  we  possess  by  the  good  offices  of  a 

*  About  800L  of  our  money.  The  sesterce  vas  a  Roman 
silyer  eoin,  the  value  of  whieh  iim  most  aeeurate  antiquarians 
have  settled  at  1  penny,S  fartM^l^  and  d-4Utt»  making  1000 
to  be  equal  to  8L  la.  5d.  balf-peany ;  bat»  to  avoid  fractions  in 
this  place,  and  throughout  all  the  following  calculations,  a 
thousand  sesterces  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  only  81.  ster- 
ling. 

t  **  The  equestrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman  peo« 
pie  whieh  we  commonly  call  krdj^hiB,  had  nothing  in  it  analo- 
gous to  any  order  of  modem  knighthood,  but  depended  entire- 
ly upon  a  valuation  of  their  estates ;  and  every  citizen,  whose 
entire  fortunes  amounted  to  400,000  sesterces,  that  is,  32291.  of 
our  money,  waa  enrolled,  of  coarse,  in  the  list  of  knights,  who 
were  considered  as  a  middle  order  between  the  senators  and 
common  people,  yet,  without  any  other  disUnetion  than  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge 
of  thchr  order."    Lifi  of  Tulfy,  Vol.  I.  lU.  in  not. 

^  About  24001.  sterting. 
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friend,  is  a  kind  of  sacred  trusty  wherein  we  have 
hia  judgment,  as  well  as  our  own  character^,  to 
maintain,*- and  therefore  to  be  guarded  with  the 
greater  caution. 

LETTER  XX- 

TO  CORNELIUS  TACITUS. 

I  HAVE  frequent  debates  with  a  learned 
and  judicious  person  of  my  acquaintance,  who  ad- 
mires nothing  so  much  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  as  conciseness.  I  agree  with  him,  where  the 
cause  will  admit  of  this  precision,  it  may  be  prop- 
erly adopted ;  but  insist,  that  to  omit  what  is  ma* 
terial  to  be  mentioned,  or  only  slightly  to  touch 
upon  those  points  which  should  be  strongly  incul- 
cated, and  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence, is,  in  effect,  to  desert  the  cause  one  has  un- 
dertaken. In  many  cases,  a  copious  manner  of 
expression  gives  stre||ph  and  weight  to  our  ideas* 
which  frequently  make  their  effect  upon  the  mind,, 
as  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies,  rather  by  repeated 
strokes  than  a  single  blow.  In  answer  to  this,  he 
usually  has  recourse  to  authorities,  and  produces 
Lysias  amongst  the  Grecians,  together  with  Cato 
and  the  two  Gracchi,  among  our  own  countrymen, 
as  instances  in  favour  of  the  concise  style.  In  re- 
turn, I  name  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Hyperides, 
and  many  others  in  opposition  to  Lysias ;  while  I 
confront  Cato  and  the  Gracchi,  as  also  Caesar, 
Follio,  Coelius,  but  above  all,  Cicero,  whose  long- 
est oration  is  generally  esteemed  the  best.     It  is 


m  good  cotnpcisitlons,  as  in  every  thinf  else  that  is 
Tdluable  ;  the  more  there  is  of  them,  the  better. 
You  itiay  observe  in  ^tues,  basso-relievos,  pic- 
tirres,  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  even  in  animalis 
and  trees,  that  nothing  is  moife  graceful  than  mag- 
lilitude,  if  accompanied  with  proportion.     The  same 
hoWs  tme  in  plcf&ding  ;  and  even  in  books,  a  large 
volume  carries  somewliat  of  beauty  and  authority 
ia  its  very  sijse.     My  antagonist,  who  is  extremely 
dexfefous  at  evading  an  argunient,  eludes  all  thi?, 
afti*  much  more,  which  I  usually  urge  to  the  same  / 
purpose,  by  insiitiog  that  those  very  persons,  upon 
-^Hiose  v^orfcs  I  found  my  opinion,  made  consider- 
aite  additions  to  their  orations  when  they  published 
them.     This  I  deny  ;  and  appeal  to  the  harangues 
(Si  nutobetless  orators,    particularly  to    those    of 
Ciceny,  for  Mufena  and  Varenus,  where  he  seems 
to  have  giv^n  us  little  more  than  the  general  charge. 
Wtidn<<e  It  appears,  th«  many  things  which  he  en- 
hf^  updh  at  the  time  he  delivered  those  orations, 
TTtdre:  p^renched  when  he  gave  them  to  the  public. 
The  same  excellent  omor.  informs  us,  that,  agree- 
^  to  the  ancient  custom,  which  allowed  only  of 
(»e  cOtitfsel  on  a  side,  Cluentius  had  no  other  ad- 
mate  than  himself;  and  he  tells  us  further,  that    ' 
Ije  employed  four  whole  days  in  defence  of  Corae- 
|«s;  by  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  those  ora- 
tions  which,  when  delivered  at  their  full  length,  had 
n^cestianly  taken  up  so  much  time  at  the  bar,  were 
greatly  altered  and  abridged  when  he   afterwards 
^niprised  them  in  a  single  volume,  though,  I  must 
confess,  mdeed,  a  large  one.      But  it  is  objected, 
there  w  a  wide  difference  between  gopd  pleading 
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mnd  just  composition.  This  opinion^  I  acknow- 
ledge, has  had  some  favourers,  and  it  may  be  true  ; 
neveilheless,  I  am  persuaded  (though  I  may,  per- 
haps, be  mistaken)  that,  as  it  Is  possible  a  pleading 
may  be  well  received  by  the  audience,  which  hds 
not  merit  enough  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader  ; 
so  a  good  oration  cannot  be  a  bad  pleading  :  for 
the  oration  on  paper  is,  in  truth,  the  original  and 
model  of  the  speech  that  was  pronounced.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  find,  in  many  of  the  best  ora* 
tions  extant,  numberless  expressions  which  have 
the  air  of  unpremeditated  discourse  ;  and  even  in 
those  which  we  are  sure  were  never  spoken  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  following  passage  from  the  oration 
against  Verres. — ^^  A  certain  mechanic— what's 
«  his  name  ?  Oh,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  helping 
"  me  to  it  :  yes,  I  mean  Polycletus.**  It  cannot 
then  be  denied,  that  the  nearer  approach  a  speaker 
makes  to  the  rules  of  just  composition,  the  more 
perfect  he  will  be  in  his  art  ;  always  supposing, 
however,  that  he  has  the  necessary  indulgence  in 
point  of  time ;  for,  if  he  be  limited  in  that  article, 
nq  blame  can  justly  be  fixed  upon  the  advocate, 
though  much  certainly  upon  the  judge.  The  sense 
of  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on  my  side,  which  are  by 
no  means  sparing  of  the  orator's  time  :  it  is  not 
brevity,  but  copiousness,  a  full  representation  of 
every  material  circumstance,  which  they  recom- 
mend.  .^And  how  is  it  possible  for  an  advocate  to 
acquit*  himself  of, that  duty,  unless  in  the  most  in - 
agnificant  causes,  if  he  affect  to  be  concise  ?  Let 
me  add  what  experience,  that  unerring  guide,  has 
tatfght  me  :  it  has  frequently  been  my  province  to 
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act  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge ;  and  I  have 
often  also  attended  as  an  assessor.*  Upon  those 
occasions,  I  have  ever  found  the  judgments  of  man- 
kind are  to  be  influenced.by  different  modes  of  ap- 
plication, and  that  the  slightest  circumstances  fre- 
quently produce  the  most  important  consequences. 
There  is  so  vast  a  variety  in  the  dispositions  and 
understandings  of  men,  that  they  seldom  agree  in 
their  opinions  concerning  any  one  point  in  debate 
before  them  ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  generally  from 
the  movement  of  different  passions.  Besides,  as 
every  man  naturally  favours  his  own  discoveries, 
when  he  hears  an  argument  urged  which  had  before 
occurred  to  himself,  he  will  certainly  embrace  it 
as  extremely  convincing.  The  orator j  therefore, 
should  so  adapt  himself  to  his  audience,  as  to 
throw  out  something  which  every  one  of  them,  in 
turn,  may  receive  and  approve  as  conformable  to 
his  own  particular  sentiments.  .1  remember  when 
Regulus  and  I  were  concerned  together  in  a  cause, 
he  said  to  me,  <<  You  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to 
"dwell  upon  every  single  circumstance :  whereas  I 
"  always  take  aim  at  once  at  my  adversary's  throat, 
"  and  there  I  closely  press  him."  ('Tis  true,  he 
tenaciously  holds  whatever  part  he  has  once  fixed 
upon ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  he  is  extremely  apt 
to  mistake  the  right  place.)  I  answered,  it  might 
possibly  happen,  that  what  he  called  the  throaty 
was,  in  reality,  some  less  vital  part.  As  for  my- 
self, said  I>  who  do  not  pretend  to  direct  my  aim 

•  The  pnctor  was  aisisted  liy  ten  mssesson,  fivei)f  wbom  were 
wnatorsy  and  the  rest  knights. '  With  these  he  was  obliged  tocon-% 
salt  before  he  praaoiuieed  sentence. 
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with  so  much  certainty,  I  attack  every  part,  and 
push  at  every  opening ;  in  short,  to  use  a  vulgar 
proverb,  /  leave  no  9tone  unturned.  As  in  agncuU 
ture,  it  is  not  my  vineyards,  or  my  woods  aloaCf 
but  my  fields  also,  that  I  cultivate  ;  and  (to  pur* 
sue  the  allusion)  as  I  do  not  content  myself  wkh 
sowing  those  fields  with  only  one  kind  of  grain» 
but  employ  several  diffeveat  sorts ;  so,  in  my  plead- 
ings at  the  bar,  I  scatter  various  arguments  like  S0 
many  kinds  of  seed,  in  order  to  reap  from  thence 
whatever  may  happen  to  succeed :  for  the  dispoai* 
tion  of  your  judges  is  as  prec&rious,  and  as  little 
to  be  ascertained,  as  that  of  soils  and  seasons.  ^  i 
remember  the  comic  writer  Eupolis  mentions  it  m. 
praise  of  that  excellent  orator  Pericles,  that 

On  his  lips  Persuasion  hung, 

And  powerful  Reason  rul'd  his  ton^  : 

Thus  he  Rione  could  boast  the  art, 

¥o  chann  at  onee>  and  pierce  the  heart. 

But  could  Pericles,  without  the  richest  ^aviely  of 
expression,  and  merely  l^  force  of  the  concise  or 
the  rapid  style,  or  both  together,  (for  tiiey  a«e  ex- 
tremely different)  have  thus  charmed  and  fiiere^d 
the  heart? -To  delight  and  to  persuade,  requires 
time,  and  a  great  compass  of  language ;  and  ts^ 
leave  a  9ting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  is  an  ef- 
fect not  to  be  expected  from  an  orator  who  ^llghtl^r 
pushes,  but  from  him,  and  him  only,  who  thrusts 
home  and  deep.  Another  comic  poet,*  speakinff 
of  the  8?une  orator,  says, 

•  Aristophanes: 
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His  mightj  words  like  Joyc's  own  thander  roll ; 
Greece  hears,  and  tremUes  to  her  inmost  sool. 

But  it  is  not  the  close  and  the  reserved  ;  it  is  the 
copious,  the  majestic,  and  the  sublime  orator,  who, 
with  the  lightning  and  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
hurries  fou  impetuously  along,  and  bears  down  all 
before  him.  There  is  a  just  mean,  I  own,  in  every 
thing^  but  he  equally  misseth  the  mark,  who  falls  . 
shorr  of  it,  as  he  who  goes  beyond  k ;  he  who  con-  \r 
fines  himself  in  too  narrow  a  compass,  as  he  who 
launches  out  with  too  great  a  latitude.  Hence  it 
is  as  common  to  hear  our  orators  condemned  for 
being  too  barren,  as  too  luxuriant ;  for  not  reach- 
ing, as  well  as  for  overflowing  the  bounds  of  their 
subject.  Both,  no  doubt,  are  equally  distant  from 
the  proper  medium  ;  but  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  one  the  fault  arises  from  an  abun* 
dance,  in  the  other,  from  a  deficiency ;  an  error, 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  sign  of  a  more  correct,  yet,  it 
is  certainly  of  a  more  fertile  genius.  When  I  say 
this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  approve  that 
everlasting  talker,*  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  that 
othert  described  in  the  following  lines  : 

Frequent  and  soft,  as  falls  the  winter  snow, 
Thus  from  his  lips  the  copious  periods  flow. 

Not  but  I  extremely  admire  him,  too,t  of  whom 
the  poet  says. 

Few  were  his  words,  hnt  wonderfully  strong;. 

•  Thersites,  Iliad  ii.  v.  212. 
t  Ulysses,  Iliad  iii.  ▼.  S32.  .  ^  Menelaus,  ibid' 

e2 
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Yet,  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  should  clearly  give  the 
preference  to  the  style  resembling  winter  snowf 
that  is,  to  the  full  and  diffusive  ;  in  short,  to  that 
pomp  of  eloquence  which  seems  all  heavenly  and 
divine.  But  (it  is  replied)  the  haiungue  of  a  more 
moderate  length  is  most  generally  admired.  It  is 
so,  I  confess  :-^but  by  whom  ?  By  the  indolent 
only  ;  and  to  fix  the  standard  by  the  laziness  and 
false  delicacy  of  these,  would  surely  be  the  highest 
absurdity.— Were  you  to  consult  persons  of  this 
cast,  they  would  tell  you,  not  only  that  it  is  best 
to  say  little,  but  that  it  is  best  to  say  nothings 

Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  laid  before  you  my  sen- 
timents upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  readily  aban- 
don them,  if  not  agreeable  to  yours.  But,  should 
you  dissent  from  me,  I  beg  you  would  communi- 
cate to  me  your  reasons.  For,  thoqgh  I  ought  to 
yield,  in  this  case,  to  your  more  enlightened  judg- 
ment, yet,  in  a  point  of  such  consequence,  I  had 
rather  receive  my  conviction  from  argument,  than 
authority.  If  you  should  be  of  my  opinion  in  this 
matter,  a  line  or  two  in  return,  intimating  your 
concurrence,  will  be  sufficient  to  confirm  me  in 
the  justness  of  my  sentiments  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  you  should  think  me  mistaken,  I  beg  you  to  give 
me  your  objections  at  large.  Yet,  has  it  not  some- 
what the  air  of  bribery,  to  request  only  a  short 
letter,  if  you  agree  with  me  ;  but  enjoin  you  the 
trouble  of  a  very  long  one,  if  you  should  be  of  a 
t\ifferent  opinion  ?  Farewell. 
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LETTER  XXI.  ' 

TO  PATERNUS. 

AS  I  rely  veiy  much  upon  the  strength  of 
your  judgment,  30  I  do  upon  the  goodness  of  your 
eyes :  not  because  I  think  your  discernment  very 
greati  (for  I  would  not  make  you  vaioy)  but»  because 
I  think  it  as  good  as  mine :  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  saying  a  great  deal  in  its  favour.  Jesting  apart, 
I  tike  very  well  the  appearance  of  the  slaves  which 
were  purchased  for  me  by  your  recommendation  ; 
all  that  I  want  farther,  is  to  be  satisfied  of  their 
behaviour  :  and,  for  this,  I  must  depend  upon 
their  characters  more  than  their  countenances* 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XXII. 

TO    CATILIUS  SBVERUS. 

I  AM,  at  present,  (and  have  been  a  consider- 
able time)  detained  in  Rome,  under  the  most  alarm- 
ing apprehensions.  Titus  Aristo,  whom  I  esteem 
and  love  with  singular  regard,  is  fallen  into  a  danger- 
ous and  obstinate  illness,  which  deeply  affects  me. 
Virtue,  knowledge,  and  good  sense,  shine  out  with 
so  superior  a  lustre  in  this  excellent  man,  that 
learning  herself,  and  every  valuable  endowment} 
seems  involved  in  the  danger  of  his  single  person. 
How  consummate  is  his  knowledge,  bpth  in  the 
political  and  civil  laws  of  his  country  !  How 
thoroughly  conversant  is  he  in  every  branch  of 
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history^  and  antiquity  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  ar- 
ticle of  science,  you  would  wish  to  be  informed  of, 
in  which  he  is  not  skilled.  As  for  my  own  part, 
whenever  I  would  acquaint  myself  with  any  ab« 
struse  point  of  literature,  I  have  recourse  to  him, 
as  to  one  who  supplies  me  with  its  most  hidden 
treasures.  What  an  engaging  sincerity,  what  dig- 
nity in  his  conversation  !  How  humble,  yet  how- 
graceful  his  diffidence  !  Though  he  conceives,  at 
once,  every  point  in  debate,  yet  he  is  as  slow  to  de- 
cide, as  he  is  quick  to  apprehend  ;  calmly  and  de- 
liberately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  of- 
fered, and  tracing  it,  with  a  most  judicious  penetra- 
tion, from  its  source  through  all  its  remotest  con- 
sequences. His  diet  is  frugal,  his  dress  plain  ;  and 
whenever  I  enter  his  chamber,  and  view  him  re- 
clined upon  his  couch,  I  consider  the  scene  before 
The,  as  a  true  image  of  ancient  simplicity,  to  which 
his  illustrious  mind  reflects  the  noblest  ornament. 
He  places  no  part  of  his  happiness  in  ostentation, 
but  in  the  secret  approbation  of  his  conscience  ; 
seeking  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  not  in  the  clamor- 
ous applauses  of  the  world,  but  in  the  silent  satis- 
faction which  results  from  having  acted  well.  In 
short,  you  will  not  easily  find  his  equal,  even  among 
our  philosophers  by  profession.  He  frequents  not 
the  places  of  public  disputations,*  nor  idly  amuses 
himself  and  others  with  vain  and  endless  controver- 
sies. His  exalted  talents  are  employed  to  nobler 
purposes,  and  exerted  in  the  scenes  of  civil  and  ac- 

*  The  philosophers  used  to  hold  their  disputations   in    the 
l^yranasia  and  Porticos,  being  places  of  the  most  public  resoit  for 
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tive  life.  Ma&gr  has  he  ftsfiiated  with'  his  interestt 
atill  more  wUh  his  advice  I  But  though  he  dedi- 
caiea  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  regu* 
lates  his  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  philosophf ; 
andy  in  temperance,  piety^  justioey  and  fortitude;^ 
he  has  no  superior.  It  is  astonishing  with  what 
patience  he  supports  his  illness  ;  how  he  bears  paiay 
endures  thirst,  and  quietly  submits  to  the  pressure 
«f  those  clothes  which  are  laid  upon  him  to  pro« 
mote  perspiration  in  this  raging  fever.  He  lately 
called  me,  and  a  few  more  of  his  particular  friends, 
to  his  bed-side,  requesting  us  to  ask  his  physicians 
what  turn  they  apprehended  his  distemper  would 
take;  that,  if  they  pronounced  it  incurable,  he 
might  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  if 
there  were  hopes  of  a  recovery,  how  tedious  and 
difficult  soever  it  might  prove,  he  would  calmly 
wait  the  event ;  for  so  much,  he  thought,  was  due 
to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  to  the  affectionate  intercession  of  his  triendSf 
as  not  voluntarily  to  abandon  our  hopes,  if  they 
were  not  entirely  desperate.  A  resolution  this,  in 
my  estimation,  truly  heroical,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  applause.  Instances  are  frequent  in  the 
world,  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  death  without  re- 
flection, and  by  a  sort  of  blind  impulse ;  but  delib- 
erately to  weigh  the  reasons  for  life  or  death,  and 
to  be  determined  in  our  choice,  as  either  side  of  the 
scale  prevails,  is  the  mark  of  no  common  greatness 
of  mind.*     We  have  bad  the  satisfaction  to  re- 

•  The  general  lawfulness  of  self-murder,  was  a  doctrine  by  no 
means  universally  receiyed  in  the  ancient  pagan  world  ;  many  of 
fte  moat  Jtmu^onMe  pames,  botk  Greek  and  Btnum,  having  ex- 
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ceive  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  in  bis  favour  : 
may  heaven  give  success  to  their  art,  and  free  me 
from  this  painful  anxiety  *  If  that  should  happily 
be  the  event,  I  shall  immediately  retire  to  my  fa- 
vourite Laurentinum,  or,  in  other  words,  to  my 
books  and  my  studies.  At  present,  so  much  of  my 
time  and  thoughts  are  employed  in  attendance  upon 
my  friend,  and  in  my  apprehensions  for  his  life,  that 
I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  subjects  of 
literature. 

Thus  have  I  informed  you  of  my  fears,  my  wishes, 
and  my  intentions.  Communicate  to  me,  in  return, 
but  in  a  gayer  style,  an  account  not  only  of  what 
you  are  and  have  been  doing,  but  even  of  your  fu- 
ture designs.  It  will  be  a  very  sensible  consolation 
to  me  in  this  distress  of  mind,  to  be  assured  that 
yours  is  easy.    Farewell. 

pretsly  declared  against  th;)!  practice.  Pjthag;ora8,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Tully,  have  condemned  it :  even  Brutas  himself^  thoagh  he 
fell  by  his  own  hands,  yet,  in  bis  cooler  and  philosophical  hoars, 
wrote  a  treatise,*  wherein  he  highly  condemned  Cato,  as  being 
guilty  of  an  act  both  of  impiety  and  cowardice,  in  destroying  him- 
self. The  jadicious  Virgil  also  adopts  the  same  sentiments,  and 
represents  such  unhappy  persons  as  in  a  state  of  punishment  : 

Proocima  deinde  tenent  mmati  loco,  qui  ribi  letum 
Jruontea  peperere  manu,  lucemque  peroH 
JProJecere  animaa  :  (^uam  vellent  athere  in  alt9, 
Mtnc  et  pauperiem  et  duro9  perferre  labore»  f\ 

Then  crowds  succeed,  who,  prodigal  of  breathy 
Themselves  anticipate  the  doom  of  death  ; 
Thoagh  free  from  gtiilt,  they  cast  their  lives  away. 
And  sad  and  sullen  bete  the  golden  day. 
Oh  !  with  what  joy  the  wretches  now  would  bear 
Pain,  toa  and  woe,  to  breathe  the  vital  air ! 

•  Plut  m  firat  f  ^^"^  434. 
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LETTER  XXiri. 

TO  POMPEIUS  TALCO. 

YOU  desire  my  opinion,  whether  you  can 
with  decency  act  as  an  advocate  during  your  tn- 
buneship.^*  But  before  I  determiue  that  question,  I 
must  know  what  are  your  sentiments  of  that  office  ; 
whether  you  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  shadow  of  hon- 
our, and  an  empty  title,  or  as  a  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble function,  the  exercise  of  which  as  no  power  can 
suspend,  so  neither  ought  the  person  himself  .who 
is  invested  with  it  ?  when  I  was  myself  in  that 
post,  (possibly  I  might  be  mistaken  in  supposing  I 
was  become  of  any  importance,  however,  upon  the 
supposition  that  I  really  was)  I  entirely  quitted  the 
bar.  I  thought  it  unbecoming  a  magistrate,  who, 
tpon  all  occasions,  had  a  right  of  precedency,  and 
in  whose  presence  every  person  is  obliged  to  rise, 
to  be  seen  standing,  while  all  about  him  were  seat- 
ed ;  that  he,  who  has  authority  to  impose  silence  on 
any  man,  should  himself  be  directed  when  to  cease 
speaking  ;  that  he,  whom  it  is  held  impious  to  in- 
terrupt,t  should  be  exposed  to  the  scurrilous  lib- 
erties of  bar  orators  ;  which,  to  chastise,  would 
be  thought  a  sort  of  insolence  of  office,  and  yet  it 
would  be  weakness  to  overlook.     I  considered,  far- 

*  See  Book  9.  let.  IS.  oote, 

t  As  their  characters  were  held  sacred,  it  was  esteemed  the  high- 
crt  act  of  impiety  to  offer  theina  any  injury,  or  so  much  as  to  inter-* 
nipt  them  when  they  were  speaking. 


'ther,  the  great  difficulty  I  should  be  under,  if  either 
my  client  or  his  adversary  should  happen  to  appeal 
to  me  as  tribune,  whether  to  interpose  my  authori- 
tyi  or,  by  a  kind  of  resignation  of  my  office,  to  act 
solely  in  my  private  capacity.  For  these  reasons, 
I  rather  chose  to  officiate  as  the  public  magistrate, 
than  the  private  advocate.  But,  with  respect  to  you, 
(I  repeat  it  again)  the  whole  depends  upon  what 
your  sentiments  are  of  the  office  in  question,  and 
under  what  character  you  would  choose  to  appear ; 
remembering  always,  that  a  wise  man  will  take  upon 
himself  such  only  as  he  is  capable  of  stistaxtring 
with 'dignity. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

TO  BKBIU6. 

MY  friend  and  guest,  Tranquillus,  has  an  in- 
clination to  purchase  a  small  farm,  of  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  an  acquaintance  of  yours  intends,  to 
dispose.  I  beg  you  would  endeavour  he  may  ob- 
tain it  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  which  will  add  to 
his  satisfaction  in  the  purchase.  A  dear  bargain 
is  always  disagreeable,  particularly,  as  it  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  buyer's  judgment.  There  are  se- 
veral circumstances  attending  this  little  villa,  which 
(supposing  my  friend  has  no  objection  to  the  price)  . 
are  extremely  suitable  to  his  taste  and  desires  i  the 
convenient  distanee  from  Rome,  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  the  smallness  of  the  building,  and  the  very 
few  acres  of  land  around  it,  which  are  just  enough 
to  amuse,  but  not  to  employ  him.     To  a  man  of 
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the  literary  turn  that  Tranquillus  is,  it  is  sufficient 
if  he  have  but  a  small  spot  to  reliere  the  mind  and 
^rertthe  eye,  where  he  may  saunter  round  his 
grounds,  traverse  his  single  walk,  grow  familiar  with 
his  two  or  three  vines,  and  count  his  little  planta- 
tions. I  mention  these  particulars,  to  let  you  see 
how  much  he  will  be  obliged  to  me,  as  I  shall  be 
to  you,  if  you  can  help  him  to  this  convenient  little 
boxj  at  a  price  which  he  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
repent.    Farewell. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PLINY. 

BOOK  SECOND. 

LETTER  I. 
TO  VOCOKIxis   ROMANUS. 

ROME  has  not  for  many  years  beheld  a  more 
xaagnificent  and  solemn  spectacle,  than  was  lately 
exhibited  in  the  public  funeral  of  that  great  man,  the 
illustrious  and  fortunate*  Virginius  Rufus.  He 
lived  thirty  years  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  high- 
est reputation :  and  as  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
his  actions  celebrated  by  poets^  and  recorded  by 
historians,  he  seems  even  to  have  anticipated  his 
fame  with  posterity.  He  was  thrice  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  consul ;  that  he,  whof  refused  to  be  the 

*  The  ancients  seem  to  have  eonsidered  fortane  as  a  mai'k  of 
merit  in  the  person  who  was  thns  distinguished.  Cicero  (to  hor- 
nw  the  observation  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Addison)  recommended 
Pompey  to  the  Romans  for  their  general,  upon  three  accounts,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  courage,  of  conduct,  and  of  good  fortune  ;  and 
not  onlj  Sylla,  the  dictator,  but  seyeral  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
tt  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their  medals,  among  other  titles^  gave 
themselYes  that  oifeUx^  or  fortunate. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  general  defection  from  Nero,  Virginius 
"wss  at  the  bead  of  a  Tery  powerful  army  in  Germany,  which  had 
preswd  him,  and  eren  attempted  to  force  him,  to  accept  the  title 
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first  of  princes,  might,  at  least,  be  the  highest  of 
subjects.  As  he  escaped  the  resentment  of  those 
emperors  to  whom  his  virtues  had  given  umbrage^ 
and  even  rendered  him  odious,  and  ended  his  days 
when  this  best  of  princes,  this  Mend  of  mankind,* 
was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  empire  ;  it  seems  as 
if  Providence  had  purposely  preserved  him  to  these 
times,  that  he  might  receive  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral.  He  calmly  expired  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  universally  esteemed  and  revered;  and  had 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health  during  his 
whole  life,  excepting  only  a  paralytic  tremor  in  his 
hands,  which,  however,  was  attended  with  no  pain. 
His  last  sickness,  indeed,  was  severe  and  tedious  ; 

of  emperor.  But  lifi  conttantlj  refiUed  it ;  addittg»  that  he  woaM 
iiot  even  •suffer  it  to  be  given  to  any  person  but  whom  the  senate 
should  elect.  With  this  army  he  marched  against  Tindex,  who 
hftd  put  himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  Gauls^  and  haffiBgoome  ii|» 
with  him,  gave  him  battle,  in  which  Yindez  irastaiafaH  and  kin 
forces  cntii'ely  defeated.  After  tliis  victory,  when  Nero's  death 
was  known  in  the  army,  the  soldiers  renewed  their  application  to 
Yirginius  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  though  one  of  tfse 
f  riUmes  rushed  into  his  tent,  and  threatened  that  he  shonld  eilAe# 
receive  the  empirCi  or  Ma  noord  through  his  botfy^  he  r^acHntebf 
persisted  in  his  former  sentuncnts.  But  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
Nero*s  dcftth  was  confirmed,  and  that  the  senate  had  declared  for 
Galba,  he  prevailed  with  the  army,  though  with  nuich  difficulty,  tn 
support  that  prince. — ^Plutitirch,  in  Galb^ 

*  The  justness  of  this  glorious  title,  the  friend  of  mankind, 
which  our  author  here  gives  to  Nerva,  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
curreut  testimony  of  all  the  historians  of  these  times.  That  ex- 
cellent emperor's  short  reign  seero%  indeed,  to  have  been  one  no* 
interrupted  series  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions  ;  and  he  us- 
ed to  express  the  satisfaction  he  felt  of  being  conscious  that  he  had 
nut  committed  a  single  act  which  oonld  give  just  offense  to  WBif 
man.    Dion,  1.  69. 
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but  e^^n  that  circumstance  contributed  to  render 
his  character  the  more  laudable.  As  he  was  pi^e- 
paring  to  return  his  public  acknowledgments  to^e 
emperor,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  consulship,  a 
large  volume  wjhich  he  accidentally  received  at  that 
time,  too  weighty  for  a  feeble  old  man,  slipped  out 
of  his  hands.  In  hastily  endeavouring  to  recover 
it,  the  pavement  being  extremely  slippery,  he  fell 
down  and  broke  his  thigh-bone  ;  which  fracture,  as 
it  was  unskilfully  set  at  first,  and  having,  besides, 
the  infirmities  of  age  to  contend  with,  could  never 
be  brought  to  unite  agun.  The  funeral  obsequies 
paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  have  done 
honour  to  the  emperor,  to  the  present  age,  and 
even  to  eloquence  herself.  The  consul  Cornelius 
Tacitus  pronounced  his  funeral  oration :  and  thus 
the  series  of  his  felicities  was  completed  by  the  pub- 
lic-applause of  a  most  eloquent  orator.  He  died 
full  of  years  and  of  glory,  as  illustrious  by  the  hon- 
ours he  refused  as  by  those  he  accepted.  Still, 
however,  he  will  be  missed  and  lamented  by  the 
world,  as  the  shining  model  of  a  better  age  ;  espe- 
cially by  myself,  who  not  only  admired  him  as  a 
patriot,  but  loved  him  as  a  friend.  We  were  na- 
tives of  the  same  province,  and  of  neighbouring 
towns,  and  our  estates  also  were  contiguous.  Be- 
sides these  accidental  connexions,  he  was  likewise 
left  guardian  to  me  ;  and  indeed,  he  always  treated 
me  with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  Whenever  I  of- 
fered myself  a  candidate  for  any  employment  in  the 
state,  he  constantly  supported  me  with  his  interest ; 
and  although  he  had  long  since  renounced  all  of- 
fices of  this  nature,  he  would  kindly  give  up  the  re- 
w2 
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pQfte  of  his  retirement,  and  come  in  person  to  give 
me  his  suffrage.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  it 
is  customary  for  the  priests  to  nominate  such  as 
they  judge  worthy  to  be  received  into  their  sacred 
office,*  he  constantly  proposed  me.  Even  in  his 
last  sickness  I  received  a  distinguishing  mark  c^his 
affection  :  for,  being  apprehensive  he  might  be  ap* 
pointed,  by  the  senate,  one  of  the  five  commission- 
ers  to  reduce  the  public  expences,  he  fixed  upon 
me,  young  as  I  am,  to  carry  his  excuses,  in  prefer* 
once  to  so  many  other  friends  of  Superior  age  and 
dignity ;  and,  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  assured 
me,  that,  had  he  a  son  of  his  own,  he  would,  never*- 
theless,  have  employed  me  in  that  office.  Have  I 
not  cause  then  to  lament  his  death,  as  if  it  were  im* 
mature,  and  thus  pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  grief 
into  the  bosom  of  my  friend  ?  if,  indeed,  it  be  rea* 
senable  to  grieve  upon  this  occasion,  or  to  esteem 
that  event  deaths  which,  to  euck  a  man,  is  rather  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  period  df  his  mortality  than 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  lives,  my  friend,  and  will 
continue  to  live  for  ever ;  and  his  ffime  will  spread 
farther,  and  be  more  celebrated  by  mankind,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  their  sight.— —I  had  maiiy 
other  things  to  write  to  you,  but  my  mind  is  too  full 
of  the  present  subject  to  turn  it  to  any  other.  Vir* 
ginius  is  constantly  in  my  thoughts  :  the  vain  but 

*  Namely,  of  augurs.  "  This  college,  as  legalated  by  Sylla, 
conshted  of  fifteen,  who  "were  all  persons  of  the  first  diKthiction  im 
Rome  :  it  was  a  priestfaopd  for  life,  of  a  character  indelible,  whi^ 
ne  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efface  ;  it  was  necessary,  that  every 
candidate  should  be  nominated  to  the  people  by  two  augurs,  who 
gave  a  solemn  testimony  upon  oath  of  his  dignity  aikd  fitaess  fbr 
that  office.''    Middletoa'«  life  of€&e.  vi.  5^. 
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tively  impressions  of  him  are  continuallf  before  mj 
eyes,  and  I  am  for  ever  fondly  imagining  that  I  hear 
him,  converse  with  him^  and  embrace  him.  We 
have  still,  perhaps,  some  citizens  amongst  us  who 
may  rival  him  in  virtue,  and  some  may  hereafter 
rise;  but  not  cme,  I  am  persuadedf  that  will  ever 
equal  him  in  glory.    Farewell. 

LETTER  IL 

TO  PAULINUS. 

I  AM  inclined  to  be  angry  with  you  :  I  am 
act  quite  sure  I  have  reason,  but  angry  however  I  am* 
XiOve,  you  know,  is  apt  to  be  capricious,  is  frequent* 
I7  ungovernable,  and  ever  jealous.  The  oceasicm 
of  this  my  wrath  is  great,  you  must  allow,  were  it 
just:  yet  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is,  I  am  vehe- 
mently angry  at  your  long  silence.  Would  you  sof* 
lea  my  resentment  ?  Let  your  letters,  for  the  future, 
be  very  frequent,  and  very  long;  I  shall  excuse  you 
upon  no  other  terms :  and  as  absence  from  Rome, 
Of  engagement  in  business,  is  a  plea  I  can  by  no 
means  admit ;  so  that  of  ill  health  may  the  gods 
avert  I  As  for  myself^  I  am  enjoying,  at  my  villa, 
the  alteraate  i^easures  of  study  and  indolence  ; 
tlu»e  happy  privilegjes  of  uninterrupted  leisure!. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  NEFOS. 

WE  bad  received  very  advaiitag;eous  accounts 
of  Isaeus,  before  bis  arrival;  but  he  is  superior  to 
all  that  was  reported  of  him.  He  possesses  the 
utmost  facility  -and  copiousness  of  expression} 
and  his  unpremeditated  lectures  have  all  the 
correctness  and  elegance  of  the  most  studied  and 
elaborate  composition.  He  delivers  them  in  the 
Greek  language,  or  rather  the  genuine  Attic.  His 
exordiums  are  polite,  easy,  and  harmonious  ;  and, 
when  the  subject  requires,  solemn  and  majestic. 
He  gives  his  audience  liberty  to  call  for  any  ques- 
tion they  please,  and  sometimes  even  to  name  what 
side  of  it  he  shall  take ;  when  immediately  he  rises 
up  in  all  the  graceful  attitude  of  an  orator,  and  en- 
ters at  once  into  the- discussion  with  surprising  fluen- 
cy. His  reflections  are  solid,  and  clothed  in  the 
choicest  expressions,  which  present  themselves  te 
him  without  the  least  hesitation.  The  ease  and 
strength  of  hi^  most  unprepared  discourses  plainly 
discover.that  he  has  been  very  conversant  in  the  best 
authors,  and  much  accustomed  to  compose  himsel£ 
He  opens  the  topic  with  great  propriety ;  his  style 
is  clear,  his  reasoning  strong,  his  inferences  just, 
and  his  figures  are  both  graceTul  and  sublime^ 
In  a  word,  he  at  once  instructs,  entertains,  and  af- 
fects you ;  and  he  possesses  each  of  those  powers  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine in  which  he  most  excels.    His  arguments 


are  fM'med  mth  all  the  strength  and  closeness  of 
the  strictest  logic ;  a  point  not  very  easy  to  attain 
6v«n  ia-  stu<Bed  compositions.  His  memory  is  so 
estraordinary,  that  h«  will  repeat  what  he  has  be* 
fene  delivered  extempore,  vitiiout  losing  a  single 
word.  This  wi^nderftil  fiicnlty  he  has  acquired  by 
great  application  and  practice  ;  for  hi»  whole  timo 
is  so>  deyoCDd  to  snbjeots*  of.  this,  natnre,  that  ho 
thinl»  and  talks  of  nothing  else.  Thongh  he  it 
above  sbcty'three  psars  of  age,  he  stiU  chooses  to 
eofidnuein  tluB  pvo&ssion ;  than  which,  it  must  bo 
owned^  none  abomid»  with  men  of  more  meiit,  aim* 
plicity,  and  integrity.  We  who  are  conversant  in  tho 
real  contentions  of  the  bar^  unavoidably  contract  a 
cena» petulance, hocw contrary  soever toour natural 
tempers  ;  butthobusinosaof  the  schools,  as  it  turns 
merely  npoa  fictitious  eauscs,  affords  an  employ^* 
ment,  not  only  unapt  to  excite  the  angry  pasatone, 
bot  particularly  agreeable  to  those  who*  afo  ad- 
vanced ia^  years,  especially  as  nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  at  that  period  of  life,  than  to  enjoy  those 
rational:  satisfactions  which  were  the  most  pleasing 
occupations  of  our  youth.  I  look,  therefore,  upon 
Isaeus,  not  only  as  the  most  eloquent,  but  the  most 
happy  of  men  ;.  a»  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  in- 
sensible, if  you  should  appear  to  slight  his  acquaint-* 
ance.  Let  me  prevail  with  you  then  to  come  to 
Rome,  if  not  upon  my  account,  or  any  other  cause, 
at  least,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  extraordi* 
Bary  person.  Do  3F0U  remember  to  have  read  of  a 
certain  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  who  was  so 
struck  with  the  illustrious  character  of  Livy,  that 
he  travelled  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see  that  grer 
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genius  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosi- 
ty, returned  home  ?  A  man  must  have  a  very  illib- 
eral, and  incurious  (I  had  almost  said  a  very  in- 
sensible) cast  of  mind,  not  to  think  whatever  relates 
to  a  science,  so  entertaining,  so  noble,  and  so  ele- 
gant, worthy  of  his  attention.  You  will  tell  me, 
perhaps,  you  have  authors,  in  your  own  study, 
equally  eloquent.  I  allow  it ;  and  those  authors  you 
may  peruse  at  any  time,  but  you  cannot  always 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  an  auditor  of  Isaeus. 
Besides,  we  are  infinitely  more  affected  with  what 
we  hear,  than  what  we  read.  There  is  something  in 
the  voice,  the  countenance,  the  habit,*  and  the  ges- 
ture of  the  speaker,  that  concur  in  fixing  an  impres- 
sion  upon  the  mind,  and  give  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion greatly  the  advantage  of  any  thing  one  can  re- 
ceive from  books.  This,  at  least,  was  the  opinion 
of  ^schines,  who,  having  read  to  the  Rhodians  a 
speech  of  Demosthenes,  which  they  loudly  applaud- 
ed ;  *'  but  how,**  said  he,  <^  would  you  have  been 

*  The  ancients  thoaght  eyery  thing  that  eoneerned  an  orator, 
worthy  of  their  attention,  eyen  to  his  very  dress.  Ovid  mentions 
the  habit,  as  well  as  the  air  and  mien  of  Germanicasy  as  expres- 
sive of  his  eloquence  : 

Dttm-^Bllena  adatat,  status  est  vultusque  diserti, 

Spemgue  decens  docta  vocis  andctus  habet,       De  Pont  1.  S.  5. 

Ere  yet  he  speaks,  the  orator  is  seen 
In  all  the  eloquence  of  garb  and  mien. 

And  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Orat.  39.  goes  so  far  as  to 
assign  the  use  of  a  certain  confined  garment  then  in  vogue,  among 
the  reasons  which  gave  a  check  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  eloquence  j 
as  the  judicious  Quintilian  thought  it  deserving  his  pains,  to  lay 
down  very  precise  rules  upon  tte  article  of  his  orator's  garmeAt?. 
yid.]ji8t.Orat.  I.  U.S. 
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affected,  had  you  heard  the  orator  himaelf  thuzider-^ 
lug  out  this  sublime  harangue  V  JEschines,  if  we 
may  believe  Demosthenes,  had  great  force  and  dig- ' 
nity  of  utterance;  yet,  you  see,  he  could  not  but 
confess  it  would  have  been  a  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  oration,  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  author  himself,  in  all  the  strength  and  energy 
of  his  powerful  elocution.  What  I  aim  at  by  this^ 
is,  to  persuade  you  to  hear  Isacus ;  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least,  that  you  may  have  it  to  say  you 
^  once  heard  him.    Farewell. 

LETTER  IV. 

TO   CALVIKA. 

IF  your  father  had  left  several  creditors  ; 
or,  indeed,  a  single  one  except  myself ;  you  might 
justly,  perhaps,  scruple*  to  enter  upon  his  estate, 
which,  with  such  encumbrances,  might  prove  a  bur- 
then too  heavy  even  for  one  of  our  sex  to  undertake.* 
But  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  affinity  that  subsist- 
ed between  us,  I  was  contented  to  remain  the  only 
person  unsatisfied,  who  had  any  demand  upon  the 
estate,  while  other  creditors,  I  will  not  say  more 
importunate,  but  certainly  mOre  cautious,  were  paid 
off;  and  as  I  contwbuted  100,000  sesterces t  to- 
wards your  marriage  portion,  over  and  above  the 
sum  your  father  charged  4jpon  this  estate  for  your 

*  Bj  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  heir,  if  he  entered  npon  the 
estate,  was  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  testator  or  ancestor,  even 
though  the  estate  were  not  sofliioient  to  pay  them.  * 

t  About  8001.  of  our  moirej. 
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fertune,  vviiich  naf  be  esteemed  my  ^fft  too,  aa  it 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  before  appixqiriated  to 
me.  Wben  you  consider  tbete  inataaces  at  wf 
frietidship,  you  can  want  no  stronger  pledge  tbat 
you  will  find  me  an  )easy  creditor.  In  this  jconfi- 
dence,  you  should  not  scruple  to  enter  upon  your 
inheritance  ;  and,  by  that  means,  protect  4he  mem* 
ory  of  your  father  from  the  reproach  dying  insoly- 
ent.  But  that  I  may  give  you  a  more  substantial 
encouragement  than  mere  wonds,!  entirely  ac<|uit 
you  of  the  debt  he  owed  me.  Do  not  hesitate  uo 
receive  this  present  at  my  hands,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  can  ill  spare  so  largea  sum.  It  is  true, 
my  revenue  is  but  moderate  ;  the  expences  which 
the  dignity  of  my  station  requires,  are  considerable  ; 
while  the  yearly  income  of  my  estate,  from  the  na- 
ture and  circumstance  of  it,  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is 
small :  yet,  what  I  want  in  wealth,  I  make  up  by 
(economy,  the  surest  source  that  supplies  znyboun* 
ty.  I  must  be  cautious,  no  doubt,  not  to  exhaust  it 
*by  too  much  profusion ;  but  it  is  a  caution  which  .1 
shall  observe  towards  others  :  with  respect  to  your- 
self,  reason  will  justify  my  liberality,  though  it 
should  overflow  its  proper  bounds.    Parewell. 

LETTER  V. 

TO  LUPERCUS. 

I  SEND  you,  at  last,  the  piece  you  have  so  of- 
ten desired,  and  which  I  have  as  frequently  promis- 
ed, but  it  is  a  part  only ;  the  remainder  I  am  still  pol- 
ishing.    In  the  mean  while,  I  thought  there  would 
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be  no  impropriety  in  laying  before  yon  sach  por- 
tions as  were  most  correct.  I  beg  you  to  read  it 
%ith  the  same  attention  that  I  wrote  it ;  for  I  ne- 
ver was  engaged  in  any  work  that  required  so 
much.  In  my  former  speeches,  diligence  and  in- 
tegrity only  were  required ;  in  the  present,  I  had 
to  mamfest  my  patriotism.  But,  while  I  dwelt 
with  pleasure  upon  the,  honour  of  my  native  coun- 
try, and  endeavoured  not  only  to  support  its  rights, 
but  heighten  its  glory ;  my  oration  swelled  insensi- 
bly. However,  I  request  you  to  abridge  even  those 
favourite  topics,  wherever  you  find  it  necessary  ; 
for,  when  .1  consider  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  my 
readers,  I  am  sensible  the  surest  recommendation  I 
can  have  to  their  favour,  is  by  the  shortness  of  the 
trouble  I  give  them.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I 
abandon  my  performance  to  your  utmost  severity 
in  this  instance,  I  must  ask  quarter  for  it  in  seve- 
ral others.  Some  consideration  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  taste  of  young  people,  especially  where  the  sub- 
ject admits  of  it.  In  view  to  this,  I  have  given  my- 
self a  latitude  in  describing  those  places  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  performance  ;  and 
have  ventured  to  treat  them  not  only  historically, 
but  poetically.  If  any  austere  critic  should  take 
offence  at  this  liberty,  and  think  it  too  florid  for 
the  gravity  of  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  x)ration  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  his  severity, 
and  obtain  indulgence  for  these  its  gayer  colourings. 
I  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  gain  my  several  rea- 
ders by  adapting  my  style  to  their  different  turns. 
And  though  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  passages 
that  will  displease  particular  persons,  as  not  falling 
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in  with  their  peculiar  taete ;  yet,  upon  the  wbote^ 
its  Tariety,  I  trust,  will  recommend  it  in  general : 
as  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  though  ve  -do  not, 
perhaps,  taste  of  erery  dish,  yet  we  may  admire  the 
general  disposition  of  the  whole ;  and^f  we  hagpea 
to  meet  with  some  part  of  the  fare  Which  is  not  to 
our  palate,  we  are  not  the  less  pleased,  however, 
i**ith  what  is.     I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  pretend  I  luive 
actually  furnished  out  s^ch  collation ;  I  would  be 
only  understood  to  mean  that  I  have  made  the  at- 
tempt :  And,  perhaps,  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess, if  you  will  exercise  your  skill  up<»i  what  I 
now  and  shall  hereafter  send.    You  will  tell  me,  I 
j^now,  that  you  call  form  no  certain  judgment  till 
you  see  the  whole.    There  is  some  trutii  in  this,  I 
confess !     Nevertheless,  for  the  present,  you  may 
acquaint  yourself  with  this  detached  part,  where- 
in you  will  find  some  things,  perhaps,  that  will  bear 
a  separate  examination,    if  you  were  to  be  shewn 
the  head,  or  any  other  part  of  a  statue^  though  you 
could  not  determine  what  proportion  it  bore  to  the 
entire  figure,  yet,  you  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
elegancy  of  that  paiticular  member.     From  what 
other  principle  is  it,  that  specimens  of  books  are 
handed  about,  but  that  it  is  supposed  the  beauties 
of  particular  portions  may  he  discerned,  without 
viewing  their  relation  to  the  whole  ? — ^The  pleasure 
I  receive  in  conversing  with  you  has  carried  me  a 
greater  length  than  I  intended.     But  I  stop  here  ; 
for  it  is  not  reasonable  that  I,  who  am  for  setting 
bounds  even  to  a  speech,  should  set  none  to  a  let- 
ter—Farewell, 
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LETTER  VI. 


TO  AVITU9* 

IT  would  be  a  long  stoiy,  and  of  no  great  im- 
portance, to  tell  fon  hj  what  accident  I  supped  lately 
with  a  person,  with  whom  I  am  by  no  means  inti- 
mate, and  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  treated  us  with 
much  splendid  frugality ;  but,  according  to  rnine^ 
in  a  sordid,yet  expensive  manner.  Some  very  ele- 
gant dishes  were  served  up  to  himself^  and  a  few 
more  oi  us ;  while  those  which  were  placed  before 
the  rest  of  the  company,  were  extremely  cheap  and 
mean.  There  were,  in  small  bottles,  three  different 
scM-ta  of  wine ;  not  that  the  guests  might  take  their 
choice,  but  that  they  might  not  have  an  option  in 
their  power.  The  best  was  for  himself  and  his 
friends  of  the  first  rank ;  the  next  for  those  of  a 
lower  order,  (for,  you  must  know,  he  measures  out 
his  friendship  according  to  the  degrees  of  quality,) 
and  the  third  for  his  own  and  his  guests'  freedmen. 
One  who  9at  near  me.  took  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  asked  me  how  I  approved  of  it  ?  Not 
at  all,'  I  replied.  Pray  then,  said  he,  what  is  your 
method  on  such  occasions  ?  Mine,  I  returned,  is 
to  give  all  my  visitors  an  equal  reception:  for 
when  I  make  an  invitation,  it  is  to  entertain,  not  to 
iUstinguUky  my  company ;  I  set  every  man  upon  a 
level  with  myself  whom  I  admit  to  my  table,  not 
excepting  even  my  freedmen,  whom  I  look  upon, 
at  those  times,  to  be  my  guests,  as  much  as  any  of 
the  rest.    At  this  he  expressed  some  surprise,  and 
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asked  if  I  did  not  find  it  a  very  expensive  method  ? 
I  assured  hira,  not  at  all;  and  that  the  whole  se- 
cret lay,  in  being  contented  to  drink  no  better  wine 
myself  than  I  gave  to  others.     And,  certainly,  if  a 
man  is  wise  enough  to  moderate   his  own  luxury, 
he  will  not  find  it  so  very  chargeable  a  thing  to  en- 
tertain all  his  visitors  in  general,  as  he  does  himself. 
Restrain  the   delicacy  of  your  own  palate  within 
proper  bounds,  if  you  would  be   an  oeconomist  in 
good   earnest :    you  will  find  temperance  a   much 
better  mode  of  saving  expences,than  such  reproach- 
ful distinctions.    It  were  pity  a  young  man  of  your 
excellent  disposition  should  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  immoderate  luxury  which  prevails  at  some  ta- 
bles, under  the  false  notion  of  frugality ;  whenever 
any  folly  of  this  nature  falls  within  my  observation, 
I  shall,  in  consequence  of  that  affection  I  bear  you, 
point  it  out  to  you,  as  an  example  which  you  ought 
to  shun.     Remember,  therefore,  nothing  is  more 
to  be  avoided  than  this  modern  alliance  of  luxury 
with  sordidness  ;  qualities  extremely  odious,  when 
existing  in  distinct  characters,  but  much  more  when 
they  meet  in  the  same  person.— Farewell. 

LETTER  VII. 

TO  MACRINUS. 

THE  senate  decreed  yesterday,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  emperor,  a  triumphal  statue 
to  Vestricius  Spurinna ;  not  as  to  many  others,  who 
never  saw  a  field  of  battle,  or  heard  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  unless  at  a  show ;   but,  as  to  one,  whoy 
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by  his  martial  yirtuesy  has  justly  merited  that  hon- 
our. Spurinna,  by  the  power  of  his  arms^  restored 
the  king  of  the  Bructeri*  to  his  throne  :  and  thisy 
hy  a  victory,  of  ail  others  the  most  noble ;  for  be 
struck  such  a  terror  into  that  warlike  people,  that 
they  submitted  at  the  very  first  view  of  his  troops. 
But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  senate  rewafded  him 
as  a  hero,  they  considered  him  as  a  father ;  and| 
to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Cottius,  who 
died  during  his  absence  upon  that  expedition,  they 
voted,  likewise,  a  statue  to  that  excellent  youth  ;  a 
very  unusual  honour  for  a  person  of  his  early  years  ; 
but  the  services  <^  the  father  well  deserved,  that 
the  psdn  of  so  severe  a  wound  should  be  soothed  by 
no  common  balm.  Indeed  Cottius  himself  gave  so 
remarkable  a  specimen  of  the  noblest  qualities,  that 
it  is  but  reasonable  his  life^  which  had  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, should  be  extended,  as  it  were,  by  this  kind  of 
immortality.  The  purity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  behaviour,  created  him  such  general 
respect,  that  he  has  a  just  claim  to  equal  those  ven- 
erable persons  in  honour,  whom  he  rivalled  in  vir- 
tue ;  an  honour,  if  I  mistake  not,  conferred  not  on- 
ly to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deceased  youth, 
and  in  consolation  to  the  surviving  father,  but  for 
the  sake  of  public  example.  The  young  men  of 
this  age  will  be  hence  encouraged  to  cultivate  eye-- 
Tf  worthy  principle,  when  they  see  such  distinguish- 
ing rewards  bestowed  upon  one  of  their  own  years ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  men  of  quality  will  rejoice  in 
having  a  numerous  issue,   while  they  may  expect 

*  A  people  of  Germany,  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  eoutt- 
irj  about  Rees  and  £meriok,  ia  the  dueby  of  Cleres. 
G  2 
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the  satisfaction  of  leaving  a  worthy  race^  if  their 
children  should  survive  them ;  or  so  glorious  a 
consolation,  if  they  should  survive  their  children. 
For  the  sake  of  the  public,  therefore,  I  am  g^ad 
that  a  statue  is  decreed  to  Cottius ;  and  so,  indeed, 
I  am  for  my  own  ;  for  I  loved  this  accomplished 
youth  as  ardently,  as  I  now  tenderly  regret  him. 
It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  this 
figure  as  I  may  occasionally  pass  by,  and  to  stop 
sometimes  to  contemplate  it.  If  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  looking  upon  the  pictures  of  departed  friends  in 
our  own  house,  how  much  more  upon  those  pub- 
lic representations  of  them,  which  are  not  only  me- 
morials of  their  air  and  countenance^  but  of  theiv 
glory  and  honour.    Farewejl. 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO  CANINIUS. 

HOW  is  my  friend  employed  ?  Is  it  in  th« 
pleasures  of  study,  or  in  those  of  the  field  ?  Or  does 
he  unite*  both,  as  he  well  may,  on  the  banks  of 
our  favourite  Larius  ?t  The  fish,  in  that  noble  lake, 
will  supply  you  with  sport  of  that  kind ;  as  the 
surrounding  woods  will  afford  you  game  ;  while  the 
solemnity  of  that  sequestered  scene  will,  at  the 
same  time,  dispose  your  mind  to  contenaplation. 

*  B.  1.  Let.  6.  in  not. 

t  Now  called  Lago  di  Como,  in  the  Milanese.  Comum,  the 
place  where  Pliny  was  born,  and  near  to  which  Caninius  had  * 
country  house,  was  situated  upon  the  border  of  this  lake. 
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Whether  jrou  are  engaged  with  some  only,  or  with 
each  of  these  agreeable  amusements,  far  be  it  that 
J  should  say  I  envy  you ;  but  I  must  confess,  I 
SfreatJy  regret  that  I  also  cannot  partake  of  them  : 
a  happiness  I  long  for,  as  earnestly  as  a  man  in  a 
fever  for  drink  to  allay  his  thirst,  or  for  baths  and 
fountains  to  assuage  his  heat.  But  if  it  be  not  giv- 
en nie  to  see  a  conclusion  of  these  unpleasant  oc- 
cupations, shall  I  never,  at  least,  break  loose  from 
them  ^  Never,  indeed,  I  much  fear ;  for  new  affairs 
are  daily  rising,  while  the  former  still  remain  un- 
finished :  such  an  endless  train  of  business  is  con- 
tinually pressing  upon  ine,  and  riveting  my  chains 
atill  faster !    FarewelL 

LETTER  IX. 

TO    AFOLLINAHIS. 

I  AM  extremely  anxious  for  the  success  of 
the  petition,  wliich  Euritius  has  presented  to  the 
senate ;  and  I  feel  for  my  friend,  what  I  never  felt 
for  myself.  My  credit  and  character  are,  indeed, 
in  some  measure,  at  stake.  I  obtained  for  him,  of 
Caesar,  the  honour  of  wearing  the  laticlave^*  and 
also  the  office  of  quaestor ;  as  it  is  by  my  interest 
too  that  he  is  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  peti- 

*  The  laticlave  was  some  honourable  distinction,  peculiar,  in 
the  tiroes  of  the  republic,  to  the  senators;  but  whether  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  garment,  or  oniy  an  ornament  upon  it,  the  critics  are 
noft  agreed.  Though-  the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a 
broad  stripe  of  purple,  sewed  upon  the  fore  part  of  their  tunio^  aod 
ran  rouad  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
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tioning  for  the  tribunate  i  which,  if  the  senate 
should  refuse  him,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  thought  I 
imposed  upon  the  emperor.  I  must,  therefore,  in 
support  of  my  own  character,  endeavour,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  public  may  confirm  the  opinion 
which  Caesar  has  conceived  of  him,  by  my  repre- 
sentation. But  if  I  were  not,  for  these  reasons, 
obliged  to  interest  myself  in  the  success  of  £uri- 
tins,  yet  his  probity,  good  sense,  and  learning, 
would  incline  me  to  assist  him  with  my  utmost 
power ;  as,  indeed,  he  and  his  whole  family  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  His  fa- 
ther, Euritius  ClarUs,  is  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners ;  and  not  only  an  able, 
eloquent,  and  experienced  advocate,  but  defends 
every  cause  he  undertakes  with  a  courage  and  in- 
tegrity, no  less  to  his  honour  than  his  singular  mod- 
esty. Septitius,  bis  uncle,  is  one  of  the  most  plain, 
open,  sincere,  and  candid  men  I  ever  knew.  There 
is  a  friendly  contention  amongst  them,  who.  shall 
shew  me  most  affection  ;  which  I  am  persuaded 
they  all  equally  feel  for  me.  I  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  the  whole  family,  in  the  single 
person  of  Euritius :  accordingly,  I  solicit  all  my 
friends  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  apply  to  them 
at  their  own  houses,  and  every  place  of  public  re- 
sort ;  in  a  word,  exert  my  whole  power  and  credit 
to  serve  him.  ,  I  must  beg  of  you,  likewise,  to  take 
some  share  of  this  trouble  with  me :  I  will  return 
you  the  same  good  office  whenever  you  shall  re- 
quire it,  and  even  without  your  request.  As  you 
have   many  friends,  admirers,  and  dependents,  it 
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is  but  shewing  yourself  a  well-wisher  to  Euritius 
in  this  affair,  and  numbers  will  be  ready  to  second 
your  inclinations.     Farewell. 

LETTER  X. 

TO    OCTAVIUS. 

YOU  are  certainly  a  most  obstinate,  I  had 
almost  said  a  most  cruel  man,  thus  to  withhold  from 
the  world  such  excellent  compositions  !  How  long 
do  you  intend  to  deny  your  friends  the  pleasure^ 
and  yourself  the  glory,  of  your  poetical  perform- 
ances ?  Suffer  them,  I  entreat  you,  to  come 
abroad,  and  to  be  admired  ;  as  admired  they  un-^ 
doubtedly  will  be  wherever  the  Romao  language 
is  understood.  The  public  has  for  some  time 
earnestly  expected  them  ;.  and  you  ought  not  to 
disappoint  or  mortify  its  impatience  any  longer. 
Some  few  poems  of  yours  Iuitc  already,  contrary 
to  your  inclinations  indeed,  broke  their  prison,  and 
escaped  to  light :  These,  if  you  do  not  collect  to- 
gether, some  person  or  other  will  claim  the  agree- 
able wanderers  as  their  own.  Remember,  my 
friend,  the  mortality  of  human  nature,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  preserve  your  name  as 
a  monument  of  this  kind  ;  all  others  are  as  frail 
and  perishable  as  the  men  whose  memory  they  pre- 
tend to  perpetuate.  You  will  say,  I  suppose,  as  * 
usual,  Let  my  friends  see  to  that.  May  you  find 
many  whose  care,  fidelity,  and  erudition,  render 
them  able  and  willing  to  undertake  so  considerable 
a  charge  I  but  surely  it  is  not  altogether  prudent 
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ki  Bnj  man  to  expect  frotn  others,  what  he  will-not 
do  for  himself.  HoweYcr,  as  to  the  publication,  I 
will  press  you  no  farther  ;  be  that  when  you  shall 
think  proper.  But  let  me,  at  least,  prevail  with 
you  to  recite  them,  that  you  may  be  the  more  dis- 
posed to  send  them  abroad,  from,  the  very  flatter- 
ing reception  which  I  may  venture  to  assure  you 
they  will  receive  from  the  assembly.  I  please  my- 
self with  imagining  the  crowd,  the  admiration,  the 
applause,  and  even  the  silence  that  will  attend  your 
recital ;  for  the  silence  of  an  audience,  when  it 
proceeds  from  an  earnest  desire  of  hearing,  is  as 
agreeable  to  me  as  the  loudest  approbation.  Do 
not  then,  by  this  unreasonable  delicacy,  deny  your- 
self any  longer  the  very  desirable  and  certain  fruit 
of  your  studies  :  if  you  should,  the  world,  I  fear, 
will  be  apt  to  charge  you  with  idleness  and  indo« 
lence,  or,  perhaps,  with  timidity.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XI. 

TO  ARR1ANU8. 

TOU  take  pleasure,  I  know,  in  a  relation  of 
any  thing  that  is  transacted  in  the  senate,  worthy 
of  that  august  assembly  :  for,  though  love  of  ease 
hsLS  led  you  into  retirement,  your  heart  still  retains 
its  zeal  for  the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth.  Ae* 
cept  then  the  following  account  of  what  lately  pass* 
ed  in  that  venerable  body  :  A  transaction  for 
ever  memorable  by  its  importance,  and  not  only 
remarkable  by  the  quality  of  the  person  coneem- 
•d,  but  useful  by  the  severity  of  the  eMmple. 


JlarkiB  Piiscus,  fermerly  proconsul  of  Africa,  be- 
ing imfieached  by  that  province,  instead  of  enter- 
ing upon  his  defence,  petitioned  that  a  commission 
«f  select  judges  might  be  appointed  for  his  trial. 
Cornelius  Tacitus  and  msrself  being  assigned  bjr 
the  senate  counsel  for  that  province,  thought  it  our 
duty  to  inform  the  house,  that  the  crimes  alledged 
against  Priscus  were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to 
fail  within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court : 
for  he  was  chi^^ed  with  venality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  even  of  taking  money  to  past 
sentence  of  death  upon  persons  perfectly  innocent. 
Fronto  Catius  rose  in  his  behalf,  and  moved,  that 
the  whole  enquiry  might  be  confined  to  the  single 
ariacle  of  bribmy  ;  displaying,  upon  this  occasion, 
all  the  force  of  that  pathetic  eloquence  he  is  mas- 
ter o£^  in  order  to  raise  the  compassion  of  the  sen- 
ate.    The  debates  grew  warm,  and  the  members 
were  much  divided  in  their    sentiments.     Some 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  did 
not  legally  come  under  the  discussion  of  the  sen- 
ate ;   others,  that  the  house  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed upon  it,  or  not,  as  it  should  see  proper  ;  and 
that  ncme  of  his  different  crimes  ^ught  to  escape 
the  hand  of  justice.     At  last  Julius  Ferox,  the  con- 
sul elect,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  integrity,  pro- 
posed, that  judges  should  be  granted  him  provi- 
sionally, and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  those  per- 
sons should  'be  proceeded  against,  to  whom  it  was 
alledged  he  had  sold  innocent  blood.     Not  only 
the  majority  of  the  senate   gave  into  this  opinion  ; 
but,  after  all  the  contention  that  had  been   raised, 
it  was  generally  adopted.     I  could  not  but  observci 
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upon  this  occasion,  that  sentiments  of  compassion, 
though  they  at  first  operate  with  great  force,  .give 
way  at  last  to  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  re- 
flection ;  and  that  numbers  will  support  an  opinion, 
by  joining  in  the  general  voice,  which  they  would 
never  singly  and  deliberately  defend.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  discerning  the  right  side  of  a  question 
amidst  the  confused  clamours  of  a  crowd  ;  one 
must  consider  it  apart,  if  one  w«uld  view  it  in  its 
true  light.  Vitellius  Honoratus,  and  Flavins  Mar- 
tianus,  the  persons  who  were  ordered  to  be  sum- 
moned, were  brought  before  the  house.  Honora- 
tus was  charged  with  having  given  three  hundred 
thousand  sesterces*  to  procure  a  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment agadnst  a  Roman  knight,  as  also  the  capi- 
tal conviction  of  seven  of  his  friends.  Against 
Martianus  it  was  alledged,  that  he  gave  seven  hun- 
dred thousand,!  in  order  to  procure  another  person 
to  be  condemned  to  suffer  various  tortures ;  which 
were  accordingly  inflicted,  and  the  unhappy  man  was 
first  whipped,  afterwards  sent  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  at  last  strangled  in  prison.  But  the  death  of 
Honoratus  prevented  the  justice  of  the  senate  upon 
him.  Martianus,  however,  appeared,  but  with- 
out Priscus.  Tullius  Cerealis,  therefore,  who  had 
been  formerly  consul,  thought  proper  tp  move, 
agreeably  to  his  privilege  as  a  senator,  that  Pris- 
cus might  have  notice  of  the  business  then  before 
the  house  ;  whether  it  was  because  he  thought  his 
being  present  would  raise  more  compassion,  or 

•  About  L.2400  of  our  money, 
t  About  L.  5600  of  our  raonev. 
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more  resentment  towards  him ;  or  because,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  he  thought  it  most  equita- 
ble, that,  as  the  charge  was  against  them  both,  so 
ibey  should  both  join  in  the  defence,,  and  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned  together.  The  affair  was 
adjourned  tp  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate,  which 
proved  the  most  august  and  solemn  I  was  ever  pres- 
ent at  The  emperor  himself  (for  he  was  consul) 
presided.  It  happened  likewise  to  be  the  month 
of  January  ;*  a  season  remarkable  upon  many  ac- 
counts, and  particularly  for  the  great  number  of 
senators  it  always  brings  together.  Not  only  the 
importance  of  the  cause,  the  noise  it  had  made  in 
the  world,  the  expectation  that  had  been  raised  by 
the  several  adjournments,  but  that  innate  curiosity 
in  mankind  to  acquaint  themselves  with  every  thing 
remarkable  and  uncommon,  drew  the  people  from 
all  parts.  Figure  to  yourself  the  concern  and  anx- 
iety which  we,  who  w«re  to  speak  before  such  an 
awful  assemibly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prince, 
must  have  felt  I  I  have  often  pleaded  in  the  senate  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  place  where  I  am  more  fa- 
vourably heard ;  yet,  as  if  the  scene  had  been  en- 
tirely new  to  me,  I  found  myself  under  an  unu- 
sual distress  upon  this  occasion.  Besides,  there ' 
was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
accused,  which  added  considerably  to  the  difficul- 
ties I  laboured  under  :  a  man,  once  of  consular 
dignity,  and  a  member  of  the  sacred  college,  now 
stood  before  me,  stripped  of  all  his  honours.     It 

•  In  this  month  the  several  caagistrates  entered  upon  their  re- 
«pectiye  offices. 
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was  a  painful  office,  I  tkought,  to  accuse  one  who 
appeared  already  condemned ;  and  for  whom,  there- 
fore) though  his  crimes  were  enormous,  compassion 
took  its  turn,  and  seemed  to  plead  in  his  behalf. 
However,  I  collected  myself  enough  to  begin  my 
speech ;  and  the  applause  I  received  was  equal  to 
the  fears  I  had  suffered.  I  spoke  almost  five  hoars 
successively,  (for  they  indulged  me  above  an  hour 
beyond  the  time  at  first  allotted  to  me,)  and  whati 
at  my  first  setting  out,  had  most  contributed  to  raise 
my  apprehensions,  proved,  in  the  event,  greatly  to 
my  advantage.  The  goodness,  the  care  (I  dare  not 
say  the  solicitude)  of  the  emperor,  ^ere  so  great  to- 
wards me,  that  he  frequently  spoke  to  one  of  my 
attendants,  who  stood  behind  me,  to  desire  me  to 
spare  myself;  imagining  I  should  exert  my  strength 
beyond  what  the  weakness  of  my  constitution  would 
admit.  Claudinus  Marcellius  replied  in  behalf  o 
Martianus ;  after  which,  the  assembly  broke  up  till 
the  next  day ;  for  the  evening*  coming  on,  there 
was  not  time  to  proceed  farther.  The  next  day^ 
Salvlus  Liberalis,  a  very  clear,  acUte,  and  ^rited 
Orator,  spoke  in  defence  of  Priscus  ;  and  he  ex- 
erted all  his  talents  upon  this  tDceasion.  C.  Taci- 
tus replied  to  him  in  a  strain  of  the  most  powerlol 
eloquence,  and  with  a  certain  dignity  which  dis^- 

*  It  was  not  lawful,  says  one  of  the  commentators,  for  the  senate 
to  assemble  before  sun-rise,  or  to  continue  after  sun-set,  and  quotas 
Oellius  in  support  of  this  opinion.  But  either  this  custom  ii^as  not 
receired  in  Pliny's  time,  or  Gellius  must  be  understood  td  mean 
what  Mr.  Kennet  expressly  says,  that  no  decree  of  the  senate  could 
pass  after  sun-set.  For  that  the  house  actually  sat  after  that  time, 
appears  from  B.  4.  Let.  9.  Dixit  m  noctem,  axque  etiafn  node, 
ittatia  lucemis* 
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guish«8  aU  his  speeches.  Fronto  Catius  rose  a  se- 
cond time  in  favour  of  Priscus,  and,  in  a  very  im- 
pressive speech,  endeavoured,  as  indeed  the  case 
required,  rather  to  soften  the  judges,  than  defend 
his  client.  The  evening  coining  on,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  that  day,  hut  met  the  next,  and 
entered  upon  the  proofs*  It  was  much  to  the  hon- 
our of  the  senate,  and  worthy  of  ancient  Rome, 
thus  to  he  adjourned  only  hy  the  night,  and  then 
re-assemble  for  three  days  successively.  The  ex« 
cellent  Comutus  TertuUus,  consul  elect,  ever  firm 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  moved,  that  Marius  should 
psy^  into  the  treasury  the  700,000  sesterces*  he 
had  received,  and  be  banished  Italy*  TertuU 
Itts  was  for  extending  the  sentence  still  farther 
will»  respect  to  Martianus,  and  proposed  that 
he  sh6uld  be  banished  even  from  Africa*  He  con- 
cluded, with  adding,  that  Tacitus  and  I  havilkg 
faithfttUy  and  diligently  discharged  the  parts  as- 
^gned  to  us,  the  senate  should  declare  we  had  ex- 
ecuted our  trust  to  their  satisfaction*  The  con- 
suls elect,  and  those  who  had  already  enjoyed  that 
office,  agreed  with  Tertullus,  except  Pompeius  : 
he  moved,  that  Priscus  should  pay  the  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces  into  the  treasury,  but  suf- 
fer no  other  punishment  than  what  had  been  al- 
ready inflicted  upon  him  for  extortion  :t  as  for  Mar- 
tianus, he  was  for  having  him  banished  during  five 
years  only.     There  was  a  large  party  for  bothopin- 

*  Honoratas  being  dead,  that  part  of  the  charge  agaiost  Marias, 
wiach  related  to  his  taking  diree  hundred  thousand  sesterces  of 
him,  could  not,  it  seems,  be  proved. 

t  A  forfeiture  of  four  tii^es  the  som  recAiTsd. 
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ions,  and  perhaps  the  majority  secretly  inclined 
to  the  milder  sentence;  for  many  of  those  who 
appeared  at  first  to  agree  with  TertuUus,  seemed 
afterwards  inclined  to  join  with  Pompeius  ;  but, 
upon  a  division  of  the  house,  all  those  who  stood 
near  the  consuls,  went  over  to  the  side  of  Tertul- 
lus.  This  being  observed  by  the  party  of  Pompei- 
us, they  also  deserted  him  in  the  same  manner ; 
•  so  that  he  was  extremely  exasperated  against  those 
who  had  urged  him  to  this  vote,  particularly 
against  Regulus,  whom  he  upbraided  for  aban- 
doning him  in  a  step  which  he  himself  had  advis- 
ed. There  is,  indeed,  such  an  inconsistency  in  the 
general  character  of  Regulus,  that  he  is  at  once 
both  bold  and  timorous.  Thus  ended  this  impor- 
tant trial ;  but  there  remains  a  considerable  part 
of  the  business  still  behind.  It  is  concerning  Hos- 
tillius  Firminus,  lieutenant  to  Marius  Priscus,  who 
is  strongly  charged  with  being  an  accomplice ;  as 
it  appears  by  the  account-books  of  Martianus,  and 
by  a  speech  which  he  made  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Leptis,*  that  he  had  exacted  hhy  thou- 
sand denariit  of  Martianus ;  that  he  was  also  ac- 
cessary to  the  wicked  administration  of  Priscus  ^ 
and  that  he  received  ten  thousand  sestercesf  un- 

•  In  Africa. 

t  About  L.  1458  of  our  money.  The  Denarius  -was  the  chief 
silver  coin  among  the  Romans.  Mr.  Greayes  (vho,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
huthhot  observes,  may  be  justly  reckoned  a  classical  author  upon 
this  subject)  has  valued  it  at  seven-pence  three  farthings,  £Tab. 
Coins,  1.  i]  but,  to  avoid  fractionsj  it  is  here  considered  as  onij, 
equivalent  to  seven-pence  English. 

^  About  L.  80  of  our  monev. 
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der  the  title*  of  his  perfumer ;  an  office  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  this  effeminate  fop,  who  is  all  orer 
essence  and  perfume*  It  was.agreed,  on  the  mo* 
tion  of  TertuUuS)  to  proceed  against  him  the  next 
meeting  of  the  senate ;  for,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  he  was  at  this  time  absent* 

Thus  have  I  given  you  an  accouiit  of  what  is 
doing  in.  town.  Let  me  know,  in  return,  the  news 
of  the  country :  how  your  shrubs  and  your  vine- 
yards, your  com  and  your  delicate  flocks  of  sheep, 
flourish  ?  In  a  word,  if  you  should  not  send  me  a 
long  letter,  you  must  expect,  for  the  future,  to  be 
punished  in  your  own  way,  and  to  receive  none 
but  shor|:  ones  from  me.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

TH£  remaining  part  of  the  enquiry  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  concerning  the 
affkir  of  Priscus,  is  at  last,  I  will  not  say  termina* 
ted  as  it  ought ;  however,  it  is  finished.  Firminus 
being  brought  before  the  senate,  made  such  a  sort 
of  defence  as  a  man  generally  does  who  is  con- 
scious of  detected  guilt.  The  consuls  elect  were 
much  divided  what  sentence  to  pass:  Comutus 
Tertullus  moved  be  should  be  expelled  the  senate ; 
but  Nerva,  with  more  artifice,  proposed,  that  he 
should  be  only  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  oflice  of  proconsul ;  and  this,  as  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  milder  sentence,  prevailed  ;  though, 
in  truth,  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  severe.  For 
H  3 
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can  any  situation* be  more. wretched,  than  ftp  be 
obliged  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  member  of  the 
senate,  at  the  same  time  that  one  is  cut  off  from  idl 
hopes  of  enjoying  those  honours  to  which  a  sena- 
tor is  entitled  ?  And,  after  having  received  such  an 
ignominy,  were  it  not  better  to  be  for  ever  buried 
in  retirement,  than  to  be  marked  out  by  so  conspi- 
cuous a  station  to  the  view  and  scorn  of  the  world  ? 
Besides,  to  consider  this  with  respect  to  the  public, 
what  can  be  more  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
senate,  than  to  suffer  a  person  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  house,  after  having  been  publicly  censured  by 
that  august  assembly  ?  What  can  be  more  indecent 
than  for  the  criminal  to  be  ranked  with  his  judges  ? 
For  a  man,  excluded  the  proconsulship,  because 
he  behaved  infamously  as  a  lieutenant,*  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  proconsuls  ?  For  one  proved  guilty 
of  extortion,  to  condemn  or  acquit  others  of  simi- 
lar crimes  ?  Yet  these  reflections,  it  seems,  made 
no  impression  upon  the  majority.  Votes  go  by 
number,  not  weight ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  as- 
semblies of  this  kind,  whjere  nothing  is  more  un- 
equal than  that  equality  which  prevails  in  them: 
for,  though  every  member  has  the  same  right  of 
suffrage,  every  member  has  not  the  same  strength 
of  judgment  to  direct  it. 

I  have  thus  discharged  the  promise  I  gave  you 
in  my  last  letter,  which,  by  this  time,  I  imagine 
(unless  any  accident  should  have  befallen  the  mes- 

*  The  lieutenant  accompanied  the  proconsul  op  governor,  fop 
the  judging  of  inferior  causes,  and  the  management  of  all  smaller 
concerns  ;  every  thing  of  moment  being  referred  to  the  immediate 
oare  of  the  governor. 
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■sender)  has  reached  your  hands  ;  for  I  trusted  the 
eonyejrance  to  one,  of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity 
I  am  well  assured.  I  hope  you  wiU  nowy  on  •  your 
part,  make  me  as  full  a  return  for  this  and  my  for- 
mer, as  the  scene  you  are  in  will  afford.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIII. 

TO  PRISCUS. 

AS  I  know  you  gladly  emhrace  every  opportu- 
nity of  obliging  me,  so  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I 
had  rather  be  obliged.  I  apply  to  you,  therefore, 
preferably  to  any  other  person,  for  a  favour  which 
I  am  extremely  desirouyof  obtaining.  You,  who 
are  commander  in  chief  of  a  very  considerable 
army,  have  many  opportunities  of  exercising  your 
generosity  ;  and  the  length  of  time  you  have  en- 
joyed that  post,  must  have  enabled  you  to  provide 
for  all  your  own  friends.  I  hope  you  will  now 
turn  your  eyes  upon  some  of  mine  :  they  are  but 
a  few,  indeed,  for  whom  I  shall  solicit  you ;  though 
your  generous  disposition,  I  know,  would  be  better 
pleased  if  the  number  were  greater.  But  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  trouble  you  with  reconunending 
more  than  one  or  two  :  at  present,  I  will  only  men- 
tion Voconius  Romanus.  His  father  was  of  great 
distinction  among  the  Roman  knights ;  and  bis  fa- 
ther-in-law, or,  as  I  might  more  properly  call  him, 
his  second  father  (for  his  affectionate  treatment  of 
Voconius  entitles  him  to  that  appellation),  was  still 
more  conspicuous.  His  mother  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable  ladies  of  Upper  Spain  j  you 
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lBD«w  wtat  ohwracter  the  people  off  that  proTUico 
bear,  and  how  remarkable  they  are  for  the  strict* 
ness  of  their  manners*  As  for  hunseli^  he  has  been 
lately  admitted  into  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood. 
Our  friendship  began  with  our  studies,  and  we  were 
early  united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  We  lived  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof)  both  in  town  and 
country ;  and  he  was  a  party  in  my  most  serious 
and  my  gayest  hours ;  where,  indeed,  could  I  have 
found  a  more  faithful  friend,  or  more  agreeable 
companion  ?  In  his  conversation,  and  even  in  his 
very  voice  and  countenance,  there  is  the  most 
amiable  sweetness ;  as  at  the  bar  he  discovers  an 
elevated  genius,  an  easy  and  harmonious  elocution » 
a  dear  and  penetrating  apprehension.  He  has  so 
happy  a  turn  for  epistolary  writing,*  that  were  you 

*  It  appears  from  thif ,  and  some  otker  passages  in  these  letter^ 
that  the  art  of  epistolary  writing  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  number  of  liberal  and  polite  aecomplishments ;  and  ve  find 
Cieero  mentioBing^  vhUh  great  pleasure,  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  the  elegant  speeimen  he  had  reeeiTed  from  his  80%  of  hia 
genius  in  this  way.  [Ad  Att.  I.  xv.  16, 17.3  '^  seems,  indeed,  to 
hare  formed  part  of  their  education ;  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Looke,  it  weU  deserves  to  have  a  share  in  ours.  **  The  writing  of 
letters  (aa  that  judicious  author  observes)  eifters  so  mttch  into  att 
the  oceasioos  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  shewing  hirasdf 
in  compositions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to 
make  this  use  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his  breeding,  his  sense, 
and  his  aMlities,  to  a  sevierer  examination  than  any  oral  disooarse/* 
[Treat,  on  Edoc*  86.3  Pliny  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  foi^  in  u 
subsequent  letter  [B.  vii.  Let.  9.]  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method 
of  study  to  one  who  desired  his  sentimenCs  upon  that  head,  he 
particularly  recommends  to  farm  performances  of  this  kind.  It  is 
to  be  wondered  we  have  so  &w  writers  in  our  own  languid,  who 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out  as  models  upon  such  an  occasion.  After 
having  named  sir  William  Temple,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  add  a  second.    The  elegant  writer  ol  Mr.  Cowley's  Life  men* 
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to  read  his  letters,  you  would  imagine  they  had 
been  dictated  by  the  Muses  themselves.  I  love 
him  with  a  more  than  common  affection  ;-«and  I 
know  he  returns  it  with  equal  ardour.  Even  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  lives,  I  warmly  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  doing  him  all  the  good  offices 
which  then  lay  in  my  power ;  as  I  have  lately  ob- 
tained for  him  of  the  emperor*  the  privilege!  grant- 
ed to  those  who  have  three  children :   a  privilege 

tions  him  as  excelling  in  this  uneomnion  talent ;  hut  as  that  anthor 
Ueelares  himself  of  opinion,  '*  that  letters  which  pass  between  fa- 
miUar  friends,  if  they  are  written  as  they  should  be,  can  scarce 
6Ter  be  fit  to  see  the  tight,"  the  world  is  onlaekiJy  depriTcd  of 
what,  no  dpuht,  would  have  ^en  well  worth  its  inspection.  A 
late  distinguished  genius  treats  the  very  attempt  as  ridiculoos,  *'  and 
proTesses  himself  a  mortal  enemy  to  what  they  call  a  fine  letter." 
His  aversion,  however,  was  not  so  strong,  hut  he  knew  how  to  con- 
quer it  when  he  thought  proper ;  and  the  letter  which  closes  his 
eorrespondenee  with  Bishop  Atterbofj,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gen- 
teel and  manly  address  that  ever  was  penned  to  a  friend  in  diagrace. 
The  truth  is,  a  fine  letter  does  not  consist  in  saying  fine  things,  but 
expressing  ordinary  ones  in  an  uncommon  manner.  It  is  the  pro* 
prie  coftttnunia  dicere^  the  art  of  giving  grace  and  elegance  to  fa* 
miliar  occurrences,  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
Mr.  Gay's  letter  concerning  the  two  lovers,  who  were  struck  dead 
vith  the  same  flash  of  tightning,  is  a  master-pieoe  of  the  sort ;  and 
the  specimen  he  has  there  given  of  his  talents  for  this  species  of 
composition,  makes  it  much  to  be  regretted  we  have  not  more 
from  the  same  hand  :  we  might  then  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled* 
our  neighbours,  the  French,  in  this,  as  we  have  in  every  other 
branch  of  polite  literature,  and  have  found  a  name  among  our  own 
countrymen  to  mention  with  the  easy  Voiture. 

*  Trajan. 

t  By  a  law  passed  A.  U.  762,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  citizen 
of  Rome,  who  had  three  children,  should  be  excused  from  all 
troublesome  offices  where  he  lived.  This  privilege  the  emperors 
sometimes  extended  to  those  who  were  not  legacy  entitled  to  it. 
See  Book  til  i<et.  IG.  xa  not ;  and  Book  10.  Let  99.  la  not. 
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which)  though  Caesar  veiy  rarely  bestows,  and  al- 
ways with  great  caution,  yet  he  conferred,  at  iny 
request,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  the  air  and 
grace  of  being  his  own  choice.  The  best  way  of 
shewing  that  I  think  he  deserves  the  obligations  ho 
has  already  received  from  me,  is,  by  increasing 
them,  especially  as  he  always  accepts  my  services 
with  so  much  gratitude  as  to  merit  farther. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  faithful  account  of  Ro- 
manus,  and  informed  you  how  thoroughly  I  have 
experienced  his  worth,  and  how  much  I  love  him. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  honour  him  with  your  pa- 
tronage in  a  wi^  suitable  to  the  generosity  of  your 
heart,  and  the  eminence  of  your  station.  But, 
above  all,  admit  him  into  a  share  of  your  affec- 
tion ;  for,  though  you  were  to  confer  upon  him  the 
utmost  you  have  in  your  power  to  bestow,  you  can 
give  him  nothing  so  valuable  as  your  friendship  ; 
and  that  you  may  be  assured  he  is  worthy  of  it, 
even  to  the  highest  degree  of  intimacy,  I  send  you 
this  short  sketch  of  his  character.  I  should  c^m- 
tinue  my  intercessions  in  his  behalf,  but  that  I  am 
persuaded  you  do  not  require  to  be  importuned,  and 
I  have  already  repec^ted  them  in  every  line  of  this 
letter  ;  for^  to  shew  a  just  reason  for  what  one  asks^ 
is  to  intercede  in  the  strongest  manner.    Farewell* 

LETTER  XIV. 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

YOU  guessed  right :  I  am  much  engaged  ia 
pleading  before  the  centumvin  i  but  the  buaineo* 
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there  has  ttiore  of  fatigue  than  pleasure*  The 
causes  are  generally  of  small  moment  i  and  it  is 
yferj  seldom  that  any  thing  conaiderabley  either  from 
the  importance  of  the  question,  or  the*  rank  of  the 
persons  concerned,  comes  before  them.  There  is 
another  disi^reeable  circumstance  attending  it  i 
there  are  very  few  lawyers  who  frequent  this  court, 
with  whom  I  can  take  any  sort  of  satis&ction  in  be- 
ing  joined.  The  greater  part  is  composed  of  a  par- 
cel of  impudent,  obscure  young  men,  who  come 
Mtlier  from  declainaing  in  the  schools  ;  and  behave 
with  so  much  irreverence  and  impropriety,  that  my 
friend  Attilius  well  observed,  ^  Our  youth  set  out 
at  the  bar  with  centumviral  causes^  as  they  do  at 
the  academies  with  Homer;'*  intimating,  that, 
in  both  places,  they  begin  where  they  should  end. 
But,  in  farmer  times,  (to  use  an  old  man's  phrase) 
it  was  not  customary  for  the  youth,  even  of  the 
best  famities,  to  a^^ear  in  this  court,  unless  intro- 
duced by  some  person  of  consular  dignity  :  such 
was-the  respect  which  our  ancestors  entertained  for 
this  noble  profession  !  but  now,  since  every  fence 
of  modesty  and  decorum  is  broken  down,  and  all  dis- 
tbctions  levelled  and  confounded,  the  youth  of  our 
days  are  so  far  from  waiting  to  be  introduced,  that 
they  rudely  rush  in  uninvited.  The  audience  that 
follow  them  are  fit  attendants  upon  such  orators  ; 
a  l!Ow  rout  of  hired  mercenaries,  assembling  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  tbe  court,  where  the  dole  is 
dealt  round  to  them  as  openly  as  if  they  were  in  a 
private  dining-room  ;  and  at  this  noble  price  they 
run  from  court  to  court !  The  Greeks  have  a  name 
in  their  laoguage  for  this  sort  of  people,  importing, 
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that  theyv  are  applauders  by  profession ;  and  we 
stigmatise  them  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  table* 
flatterers ;  yet  the  meanness  alluded  to,  in  both 
languages^  increases  every  day.  It  was  but  yester- 
day, two  of  my  domestic  officers,*  mere  striplings, 
were  hired  for  this  goodly  purpose  at  the  price  of 
three  denarii  f  :  such  is  the  easy  purchase  of  elo- 
quence !  Upon  these  honourable  terms  we  fill  our 
benches,  and  gather  a  circle ;  and  thus  it  is  those 
vociferous  shouts  are  raised,  when  a. man,  who 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  gives  the  word. 
For  you  must  know,  these  honest  fellows,  who  un- 
derstand nothing  of  what  is  said,  or,  if  they  did, 
could  not  hear  it,  would  be  at  a  loss,  without  a 
signal,  how  to  time  their  applause  :  for  those,  that 
do  not  hear  a  syllable,  are  as ,  clamorous  in  their 
praises  as  any  of  the  rest.  If,  at  any  time,  you 
should  happen  to  pass  by  while  the  court  is  sit- 
ting, and  would  know  the  merit  of  any  of  our  ad- 
vocates, you  have  no  occasion  to  give  yourself  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  them  :  take  it  for  a  rule,  he^ 
that  has  the  loudest  commendations,  deserves  them 
the  least.  Largius  Licinius  was  the  first  who,  gave 
rise  to  this  custom  ;  but  then  he  went  no  farther 
than  to  solicit  an  audience.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  my  tutor,  Quinctilian,  say,  that  Domitius 
Afer,  as  he  was  pleading  before  the  centumviri,  in 
his  usual  grave  and  solemn  manner,  heard,  on  a 

*  la  the  original  it  is  nomenclatores,  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  whose  business  it  was  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
clients  and  dependents,  as  he  severally  introduced  them  to  the 
patron. 

t  About  one  shiHiog  and  eleven-peitce  farthing  of  our  monef . 
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widdeH)  a  most  numoderate  and  unuMial  noise ; 
being  a  good  deal  ntrprisedy  he  left  off:  the  clam- 
o«r  ceased,  and  he  began  again :  he  was  inter* 
mpted  a  second  time,  and  a  third.  At  last,  he  en* 
quired  who  it  -was  that  was  speaking?  He  was 
toldy  Licinius.«.<<  Mae  /"  said  he,  « Ehqueme  in 
^  tUde  Courtis  hq mnre  /**  The  truth  is,  it  then  onfy 
hegan  id  decline,  when,  in  A&r's  opinkxi,  it  no 
longer  existed ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  extinct* 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  with  what  an  unmanly  tone 
the  orators  deliver  thens^ves,  and  with  what  a 
squeaking  applause  they  are  received ;  nothing 
seems  wanting  to  complete  this  sing-song  oratory, 
but  the  claps,  or  rather  the  music  of  the  stage. 
The  applause  of  the  andience  is  expressed  by  a 
kind  of  howiing,  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  term) 
which  would  be  indecent  even  in  the  theaire.  Hith* 
erto,  the  iaiyievest  of  my  friends,  and  the  considera* 
tion  of  my  early  tine  of  life,  have  retained  me  in 
tjiis  court ;  as  it  wotdd  be  thought,  I  fear,  rather  to 
proceed  from  indolence,  than  a  just  indignation  at 
diese  indeoencies,  were  I  yet  to  leave  it :  however, 
I  go  there  less  frequently  than  usual,  and  am  thus 
making  a  gradual  retreat.    Farewell. 

l^ETTER  XV. 

TO   VALERIAKUS. 

HOW  goes  on  your  old  estate  at  Marsi  ?t 

and  how  do  you  approve  of  your  new  purchase  ? 

t  Oi^  of  the  KatatvX  dmBkniB  of  ItRly,  eompreheiuling  part  of 
what  is  now  ealtod  the  futher  Abniszo. 

I 
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Has  it  as  many  beauties  in  your  eye  DOW9  as  before 
you  bought  it  ?  That  would  be  extraordinary^  in- 
deed !  for  an  object  in  possession  seldom  appears 
with  the  same  charms  it  had  in  pursuit.  As  for  my- 
self)  the  estate  left  me  by  mother  uses  me  but  ill  % 
however,  I  value  it  for  her  sake,  and  am,  besides, 
grown  callous  by  long  sufferings— Frequent  occa* 
sions  of  complaint  render  one  ashamed  of  complain- 
ing any  more. 

LETTER  XVI. 

TO    ANNIANUS. 

YOU  act  agreeably  to  your  usual  concern 
for  my  interest,  when  you  advise  roe  to  consider  the 
codicil*  of  Acilianus  (who  has  appointed  me  one 
of  his  co-heirs)  as  void,  because  it  is  not  confirm- 
ed by  his  will.  That  the  law  in  this  case  deems  it 
'  invalid,  I  well  know ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  jurispru- 
dence to  which  even  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
every  other  are  usually  no  strangers.  But  I  have 
a  law  of  my  own,  which  I  shall  always  religiously 
observe  ;  and  that  is,  punctually  to  perform  the 
will  of  the  dead,  though  it  may  want  the  essential 
forms.  This  codicil,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
is  of  Acilianus's    own    hand-writing  j    therefore, 

*  A  codicil,  by  the  ancient  eivil  lav,  vas  a  leas  solemn  kind  of 
will ;  therein  it  was  not  necessary  to  observe  so  strictly  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  law  for  a  will.  But  no  legacy  given  by  a 
codicil  was  valid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  will,  which  was  esteem- 
ed its  basis.  This,  however,  by  later  enyperors,  was  altered.  Vifl- 
Just.  Inst.  T.  25. 1.  2. 
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though  it  is  not  confirmed  by  his  will,  I  shall  be 
guided  by  it  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  ;  especially,  as 
there  is  no  danger  that  any  villanous  informer  can 
take  advantage  of  this  mistake.  If,  indeed,  there 
were  any  hazard,  that  what  I  give  to  the  legatees 
in  the  codicil,  would  be  seized  as  forfeited  to  the 
use  of  the  public,  I  should,  perhaps,  act  with  more 
deliberation :  but  as  the  forfeiture  in  this  case  is 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir,  and  he  may  dis- 
pose of  what  accrues  to  him  as  such,  in  the  man- 
ner he  thinks  proper ;  nothing  hitiders,  since  the 
law  does  not,  my  observing  that  rule  which  I  have 
laid  down  to  myself.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVII. 

TO   GALLUS. 

YOU  are  surprised,  it  seems,  that  I  am  so 
fond  of  my  Laurentinum,*  or  (if  you  like  the  appcl- 

'  *  Flinj  had  no  estate  round  this  seat,  his  whole  possessions  here 
being  ineluded  (as  he  informs  us  in  B*  4.  I^et  6.)  in  this  house  and 
gardens.  It  was  merely  a  winter  villa,  in  which  he  used  to  spend 
some  of  the  cold  months*  whenever  his  business  admitted  of  his 
absence  from  Rome ;  and,  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  we  find 
warmth  Is  so  mach  considered  in  the  disposition  of  the  several 
apartm^ts,  hte.  And,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  a  principal  view 
to  its  advantages  as  a  winter  hoase  throughout  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  it    See  Castel's  Villas  of  the  Ancients. 

Scamozzi,  in  his  Architect.  Univert.  L  3,  12.  has  giren  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  this  Tflla.  Mons.  Felibien  has  also  annexed  a  plan 
to  his  translation  of  thw  letter  ;  as  our  own  oountryroan,  the  in- 
genioas  Mr.  Castel,  has  done  in  his  Villas  of  the  Ancients  illua- 
trated.  Bat  they  differ  extremely  among  themselves  as  to  the 
dispontion  of  the  several  parts  of  this  building,  and,  perhaps, 
hare  rather  parsoed  the  idea  of  modem  arehitectnre,  than  that 
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lation  better)  my  Laurens :  but  jou  will  ceaae  to 
wonder,  when  I  acquaint  you  with  the  beauty  of  tbe 
villa,  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  the  exte»* 
sive  prospect  of  the  sea-coast.     It  is  but  seventeeo 
miles  distant  from  Rome  ;  so  that,  having  finisb«d 
my  affairs  in  town,  I   can  pass  my  evenidgs  her«^ 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  business  of  the  da^r* 
There  are  two  different  roads  to  it ;  if  you  go  hf 
that  of  Laurentum,  you  must  turn  off  at  the  Icwr* 
teenth  mile-stone  ;  if  by  Ostia,  at  th«  1 1th.     Both 
of  them  are,  in  some  parts,  sandy,  whkh  makes  it 
somewhat  heavy  and  tedious,  if  you  travel  In  a  car- 
i:iage,  but  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  who  ride  on 
horseback.    The  landscape,  on  all  sides,  is  extreme- 
ly diversified ;   the  prospect,  in  some  places,  being 
confined  by*  woods,  in  others,  extending  over  large 
and  beautiful  meadows,  where  numberless  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  the  severity  of  the 
winter  has  driven  from  the  mountains,  fieittenin  the 
vernal  warmth  of  this  rich  pasturage.     My  villa  is 
large  enough  to  afford  all  desirable  accommodations, 
without  being  extensive.    The  porch  before  it  ia 
plain,  but  not  mean,  through  which  you  enter  into 
a  portico  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  which  in- 
cludes a  small  but  agreeable  area.    This  affords  a 

which  is  traced  oat  in  their  original ;  at  least,  if  the  snppoaitioa 
advanced  by  one  of  the  commentators  upon  this  epistle  be  true ; 
who  contends,  that  the  viUas  of  the  ancients  were  not  one  nni- 
iform  pile  of  building  contained  under  the  same  roQf»  hot  that 
each  apartment  formed  a  distinct  and  separate  mendber  from  ii» 
rest.  The  ruins  of  this  Tilla  are  said  to  have  been  disoorered 
some  time  aboot  the  jear  1714»  bnt  whether  anjr  fdaa  waa  ev- 
er taken  of  so  valuable  a  remain  of  anti^ty,  or  the  xeafi^  of 
it  ascertained,  the  translator  has  not  been  able  toleanu 
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very  commodious  retreat  in  bad  weatlier,  not  only 
as  it  is  inclosed  with  windows,  but  particularly  as 
it  is  sheltered  by  an  extraordinary  projection  of  the 
roof.  From  the  middle  of  this  portico  you  pass  in- 
to an  inward  court,  extremely  pleasant,  and  from 
thence  into  a  handsome  hall,  which  runs  out  to- 
wards the  sea  ;  so  that  when  there  is  a  south-west 
wind,  it  is  gently  washed  with  the  waves,  which 
spend  themselves  at  the  foot  of  it.  On  every  side 
of  this  hall,  there  are  either  folding-doors,  or  win- 
dows equally  large,  by  which  means  you  have  a 
view  from  the  front  and  the  two  sides,  as  it  were, 
of  three  different  seas  ;  from  the  back  part,  you  see 
the  middle  court,  the  portico,  and  the  area  ;  and, 
by  another  view,  you  look  through  the  portico  into 
the  porch,  from  whence  the  prospect  is  terminated 
hy  the  woods  and  mountains  which  are  seen  at  a 
distance.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  hall,  some- 
what farther  from  the  sea,  lies  a  large  drawing- 
room,  and  beyond  that,  a  second  of  a  smaller 
^ze,  which  has  one  window  to  the  rising  and 
another  to  the  setting  sun:  this  has,  likewise, 
a  prospect  of  the  sea,  but  being  at  a  greater 
distance,  is  less  incommoded  by  it.  The  angle 
which  the  projection  of  the  hall  forms  with  this 
drawing-room,  retains  and  increases  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  ;  and  hither  my  family  retreat  in  winter  to 
perform  their  exercises  :  it  is  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  except  those  which*  are  generally  attended 
with  clouds,  so  that  nothing  can  render  this  place 
useless,  but  what,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  the 
fair  weather.  Contiguous  to  this,  is  a  room  form- 
ing the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  windows  of  which 
I  2 
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are  so  placed,  as  to  receive  the  tan  the  whole  day  : 
in  the  walls  are  contrired  a  aort  of  cases,  which 
contain  a  collection  of  auch  authors  whose  woiiLS 
can  noTcr  be  read  too  often.  I^roai  hence  you  f  ass 
into  a  bed-chamber  throu^  a  passage,  which  be* 
ing  boarded  and  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  a  aaove 
which  runs  underneath^  tempers  the  heat  which  it 
recelTCs  and  conveys  to  all  parts  of  this  room.  The 
remainder  of  this  aide  of  the  house  is  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  my  slaves  and  freedmen  ;  but  most  of 
the  apartments,  however,  are  neat  enough  to  re- 
ceive any  of  my  friends.  In  the  oi^>08ite  wing^  is 
a  room  ornamented  in  a  very  elegant  taste  ;  next 
to  which  lies  another  room,  which,  though  large 
for  a  parlour,  makes  but  a  moderate  dining-room ; 
it  is  exceedingly  warmed  and  enlightened,  not  only 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  by  their  reflec- 
tion from  the  sea.  Beyond,  is  a  bed-chamber,  toi- 
gether  with  its  ante-chamber,  the  height  of  which 
renders  it  cool  in  summer ;  as  its  being  sheltered 
on  all  sides  from  the  winds,  makes  it  warm  in  win- 
ter. To  this  apartment  another  of  the  same  sort 
is  joined  by  one  common  wall.  From  thence  you 
enter  into  the  grand  and  spacious  coo&'njr-room,* 
belonging  to  the  bath^t  from  the  opposite  walls  of 

*  "  The  principal  use  of  this  room  seems  to  hare  been  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  bodies  of  those  that  had  been  in  the 
ibrmcr  room,  for  their  going  into  the  varmer  air.  CasteVs 
nUas,  p.  83. 

t  "  Tlie  custom  of  bathing  in  hot  water,  was  beeome  so  ha- 
bitual to  the  Romans,  in  Pliny's  time,  that  they  every  day  prac- 
tised it  before  they  lay  down  to  eat ;  for  which  reason,  in  the 
city,  the  public  baths  were  extremely  numenms ;  in  which  Vi- 
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wiAdhj  two  r««iBd  b«N>Q8  prpjeett  w^cknUy  targe 
to  s-wjtt  in.  Comigupus  to  this  is  tlie  perfuming*- 
roMB,  then  the  »weating«reomy  ami  next  to  thatt 
the  furoaee  vhieli  conrefs  the  heat  to  the  baths  s 
a^oinifig,  are  two  other  little  bathingH*ooina,  fitted 
up  hi  an  eiegimt  rather  than  costlf  maoner  s  an- 
nexed to  thtsyis  a  warm  bath  of  extraerdinarjr 
workmanship,  wherein  one  may  8wim»  and  have  a 
prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sea.  Not  far 
&om  hence,  stasids  the  tennis-court,  which   lies 

troYiiW  -f^res  ut  to  aodersUnd,  there  were,  for  eeeh  sex,  three 
rooms  for  bathii^}  one  of  eold  water,  one  of  irann,  and  one  still 
-wanner ;  and  there  were  celU  of  three  degrees  of  heat  for 
sweattBg :  to  the  forementioned  members,  were  added  others  §» 
andintiog  moA  bodUj  esEereises.  The  last  thing  they  did  before 
they  entered  Uito  the  dining-room  was  to  bathe  ;  what  preceded 
their  washing  was  their  exercise  in  the  spheristeriuni,  prior  to 
which  it  was  their  eostom  to  anoint  themselves.  As  for  their 
sweating^«oom«,  thoagh  they  were,  doubtless,  in  all  their  baths, 
we  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  used  but  upon  particular  oc- 
casions.'*—Ca«^er«  VilioB  of  the  Ancients,  p.  31. 

The  Roman  magnificence  seems  to  have  particularly  displayed 
itself  in  the  article  of  their  baths.  Seneca,  dating  one  of  his 
epistlea  from  a  vSSa  which  oaee  belonged  to  Scipio  Africanus, 
takes  occasion,  from  thence,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  ages,  and  the  luxuiy  of  his  own  times  in 
that  instance.  By*  the  idea  he  gives  of  the  latter,  they  were 
works  of  the  highest  splendour  and  expence.  The  walls  were 
compoaed  of  Alexandrine  marble,  the  vdns  whereof  were  so  art- 
folly  managed,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  regular  picture  : 
the  edges  of  the  basons  were  set  round  with  a  most  valuable 
kind  of  stone,  found  in  Thamus,  one  of  the  Greek  islands,  va^ 
negated  with  veins  €£  different  colours,  interspersed  with  streaks 
of  gold  ;  the  water  was  conveyed  through  silver  pipes,  and  fell, 
by  several  descents,  in  beautiful  cascades.  The  floors  were  in- 
laid with  precious  gems,  and  an  intermixture  iji  statues  and  ooi- 
onades  contributed  to  throw  an  air  of  elegance  and  grandeor 
vpOQ  Ui«  wh<de.     Yide  iScn.  Ep,  8$. 
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open  to  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Prom 
thence  you  ascend  a  sort  of  turret,  containing  two 
entire  apartments  below ;  as  there  are  the  same 
number  above,  besides  a  dining-room  which  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  villas  that  stand  inters- 
persed upon  the  coast.  At  the  other  end,  is  a  sec- 
end  turret,  in  which  is  a  room  that  receives  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun.  Behind  this  is  a  large  reposi- 
tory, near  to  which  is  a  gallery  of  curiosities,  and 
underneath^  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  even  in  a  storm,  is  heard  but 
faintly  :  it  looks  upon  the  garden,  and  the  gestath^ 
which  surrounds  the  garden.  The  gestatio  is  en- 
compassed with  a  box-tree  hedge,  and  where  that 
is  decayed,  with  rosemary  :  for  the  box,  in  those 
parts  which  are  sheltered  by  the  buildings,  pre- 
serves its  verdure  perfectly  well  ;  but  where,  by  an 
open  situation,  it  lies  exposed  to  the  spray  of  the 
sea,  though  at  a  great  distance,  it  entirely  withers* 
Between  the  garden  and  this  gestutio  runs  a  shady 
plantation  of  vines,  the  alley  of  which  is  so  soft, 
that  you  may  walk  bare-foot  upon  it  without  any 
injury.  The  garden  is  chiefly  planted  with  fig  and 
mulberry  trees,  to  which  this  soil  is  as  favourable, 
as  it  is  averse  from  all  others.  In  this  place  is  a 
banqueting-room,  which,  though  it  stands  remote 
from  the  sea,  enjoys  a  prospect  nothing  inferior  to 
that  view  :  two  apartments  run  round  the  back 
part  of  it,  the  windows  whereof  look  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  villa,  and  into  a  very  pleasant  kitchen 

*  See  p.  9.  note. 
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garden.  From  hence  an  encloied  portico*  ex« 
tends,  wluch,  bjr  iu  great  length,  yon  might  tnp. 
poce  erected  for  the  nae  of  the  puhUc.  It  has  n 
nnge  of  ivindowft  on  each  aide,  tmt  on  that  whkh 
\oA&  towaida  the  sea,  thcf  are  donblo  the  namber 
of  those  next  the  garden*  When  the  weather  is 
blr  and  serene,  these  ave  all  dirown  open ;  bnt  if- 
it  blows,  those  an  the  side  U&e  wind  seta  are  shttt» 
while  the  others  remain  unclosed  wkhont  any  in* 
oonvenienee.  B^bre  this  portico  lies  a  terrace, 
peiiuined  with  TO>lets,  and  warmed  by  the  reflec* 
ticMi  of  ^e  snn  from  the  portico,  which,  as  it 
retains  the  rays,  so  it  keeps  off  the  north«east 
wbd ;  and  it  is  as  warm  on  this  side  as  it  is  cool 
OQ  the  opposite  :  in  the  same  manner  it  proves  % 
defence  against  the  south-west ;  sad  thus,  in  short, 
by  means  of  its  several  sides,  breaks  Uie  force  of 
the  winds  from  what  prait  soever  they  blow.  Tbee« 
are  some  of  its  winter  advantages  :  they  are  still 
more  considerable  in  summer  ;  for  at  that  season 
it  throws  a  shade  upon  the  terrace  during  all  the 
forenocm,  as  it  defends  the  geMtati^  and  that  part 
tf  the  garden  which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  from  the 
tftemoon  son,  and  casts  a  greater  or  less  shade,  as 
the  day  either  increases  or  decreases  ;  but  the  por* 
tico  itself  is  then  coolest,  when  the  sun  is  most 
scorching,  that  is,  when  its  rays  fall  directly  upoQ 
the  roof.  To  these  its  benefits  I  must  not  forget 
to  add,  that,  by  setting  open  ^e  windows,  the  wes* 

*  <<  Thmt  eadMad  yitkf  diffiKed  no  othcrwiM  from  sw 
pMtoit  gall«riei,  i^bm  'Aot  tiuv  h*^  V^XIiKn  in  tiiem :  tbs  lue 
ttf  thU  foom  wM  for  iiiSltim%^'mCMfiC9  VUXm^  p.  M» 
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tern  breeses  have  a  free  draught)  and  by  that  means 
the  enclosed  air  is  prevented  from  stagnatini^.  On 
the  upper  end  of  die  terrace  and  portico  stands  a 
detached  building  in  the  garden^  which  I  call  xnj 
favourite  ;  and  indeed  it  is  particularly  so,  havings 
erected  it  myself.  It  contains  a  very  warm  winter- 
room,  one  side  of  which  looks  upon  the  terrace, 
the  other  has  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  both  lie  expos- 
ed to  the  sun.  Through  the  folding  doors  you  see 
the  opposite  chamber,  and  from  the  window  is  a 
prospect  of  the  enclosed  portico.  On  that  side 
next  the  sea,  and  opposite  to  the  middle  wall, 
stands  a  little  elegant  recess,  which,  by  means  of 
glass  doors  and  a  curtaiut  is  either  laid  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  or  separated  from  it.  It  contains  a 
couch  and  two  chairs.  As  you  lie  upon  this  couch, 
from  the  feet  you  have  a  prospect  of  tiie  sea ;  if 
you  look  behind,  you  see  the  neighbouring  villas  ; 
and  from  the  head  you  have  a  view  of  the  woods  : 
these  three  views  may  be  seen  either  distinctly* 
from  so  many  different  windows  in  the  room,  or 
blended  together  in  one  confused  prospect.  Ad- 
joining to  this  is  a  bed-chamber,  which  neither  the 
voice  of  the  servants,  the  murmuring  of  the  sea, 
nor  even  the  roaring  of  a  tempest,  can  reach  ;  not 
lightning,  nor  the  day  itself,  can  penetrate  it,  unless 
you  open  the  windows.  This  profound  tranquillity 
is  occasioned  by  a  passage,  which  separates  the  wall 
of  this  chamber  from  that  of  the  garden  ;  and  thus, 

*  *<  It  must  have  been  from  the  middle  of  the  roo^  that  he 
could  see  all  these  prospects  separate  and  distinct,  vhieh^  iip<ni  a 
**  nearer  approach  to  any  particalar  window^  matt  hare  appeared 
internuingied."-«'Ca«ferf  Vi&a9^  p.  98. 
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bf  means  of  that  intenrening  space^  every  noise  it 
precluded.-  Annexed  to  this  is  a  small  stove-roomy 
which,  by  opening  a  little  window^  warms  the  bed« 
chamber  to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  Beyond 
this  lies  a  chamber  and  ante-chamber,  which  en- 
joys the  sun,  though  obliquely  indeed,  from  the 
time  it  rises  till  the  afternoon.  When  I  retire  to 
this  garden-apartment,  I  fancy  my^lf  a  hundred 
miles  from  my  own  house,  and  take  particular 
pleasure  in  it  at  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia,*  when, 
by  the  licence  of  that  seascm  of  festivity,  every 
other  part  of  my  villa  resounds  with  the  mirth  of 
my  domestics :  thus  I  neither  interrupt  their  diver- 
dons,  nor  they  my  studies.  Among  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  of  this  situation,  there  is  one  dis- 
advantage, and  that  is,  the  want  of  a  running 
stream ;  but  this  defect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
plied by  ^  wells,  or  rather  I  should  call  them  foun- 
tains, for  they  rise  very  near  the  sur&ce.  And 
indeed  the  quality  of  this  coast  is  remarkable ;  for 
in  what  part  soever  you  dig,  you  nieet,  upon  the 
first  turning  up  of  the  ground,  with  a  spring  of 
pure  water,  not  in  the  least  salt,  though  so  near  the 
sea.  The  neighbouring  forests  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  fuel ;  as  every  other  accommodation  of 
life  may  be  had  from  Ostia :  to  a  moderate  many 
indeed,  even  the  next  village  (between  which  and 
my  house  there  is  only  one  villa)  would  furnish  all 

*  A  feast  held  in  hoaour  of  the  god  Satuni»  which  began  on 
the  19th  of  Decemher,  and  continued,  as  some  saj,  for  seven  days. 
It  was  a  time  of  general  rejoicing,  particularly  among  the  slaves, 
who  had  at  tiiis  season  the  privilege  of  takiog  great  liberties  with 

their  masters. 
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eoflinioii  vecc^sftrkft.  In  Iftiat  Sttle  fizcm  there  ure 
no  leas  diaii  three  ^blic  tetbs ;  ivtnch  U  a  gt««t 
ceHTeniencfy  if  h  happen  that  my  fneirds  eof»e  m 
unexpectedlfy  oir  tnalce  too  short  a  stay  to  «llow 
time  for  prepasing  my  own.  The  uliole  ceaA  is 
beautifully  dtvem&ed  hy  the  contl^oiii  or  detach- 
ed Tillas  that  are  spread  upon  ft,  which,  ivhether 
you  rhtw  them  from  the  sea  or  the  shove,  Inrve  tbe 
Uppearante  of  so  matiy  dlfforem^eitiee.  The  fltMad 
is  sometimes,  •hir  a  !<»%  eaim^  perfectly  OHMmth, 
though,  in  general,  by  ^e  «tiM«isik*Mng  the  waves 
upon  U,  it  is  rough  and  uneven,  f  camiot  tniast 
that  our  sea  produces  a«y  teiy  extraordinary  fish  ; 
however,  it  supplies  us  wkh  ozeeeding  toe  eeals 
and  prawns  ;  hut  as  to  provisions  of  otiier  Icinds, 
my  villa  pretends  to  exeel  even  inland  countries, 
psrtieularly  in  milk-;  lor  hkher  the  cattle  come 
from  the  meadows  ia  great  iMimhers,  in  piirs«k  of 
Aade  and  wafer. 

Tell  me  now,  h»re  I  not  just  cause  to  hestsw 
my  time  and  my  sffeetion  upon  this  delightful  re- 
treat ?  Surely  you  are  too  fondfy  sittaciMid  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  town,  if  you  do  not  feel  an  iardi* 
Mtkm  to  take  a  view  of  tins  my  favouflte  viUa.t 

t  "Mr.  Castel  bbserres,  **  that  though  TUnj  liere  calU  hU 
hmne  VHbda,  it  sppeaM'thAt,  «fter  faMPm;  deseribed  but  rvt  o^ 
•t,  yet,  if  every  Biieta,  or  entire  apanment,  may  he  aunpoaed  to 
eontom  three  rooms,  he  has  taken  notice  of  no  leas  than  forty-six ; 
besides  all  which,  there  remains  neaf  half  the  house  undescribed, 
which  was/'  as  he  says,  **  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  senrants ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  this  part  was  made  uniform  with  that  he 
has  already  described."— But  it  inust  be  remembered,  that  diniin- 
titires  in  Latin  do  not  always  Imply  small  ness  of  size,  but  are  fre- 
quently used  as  words  Of  endearment  and  approbation ;  and  in  thb 
sense  it  seems  most  probable  that  Pliny  here  uses  the*  word  ViBnla. 


I  mu^h  wi^Iv  ^  Jeast,  you  were  ao^dkpiMedi  ihat, 
to  the  faajQty  channs  with  wliich  it  abouodS)  it 
might  hftv^  the  very  considerable  addition  of  your 
^mimf  .^  J^ecQiiMMpd  it.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVIII. 

WHAT  «ap  be  no^  agreeable  to  me  thaa 
the  office  you  have.c^i^oined  mef  of  cbooaiag  a  prop* 
er  tutor  for  yo^r  nephews  I   It  gives  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  revisiting  the  scene  of  my  education,  and 
o£  turning  back  again  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
my  life.    I  resume  my  seat,  as  formerly,  among  the 
young  scholars;  and  have  the  pleasure  to  observe  the 
respect  tb^y  pay  «ie  from  the  reputadim  I  have  ac* 
paired  if  the  sj^me  studieii*    Accordingly,  when  I 
lately  cai»e  mi  upon  them,  while  they  were  warmly 
daelaimifig  h^Jkare  a  very  full  audience  of  the  same 
nak  wijth  i^yeolf,  the  moment  I  appeared  they 
ffere  aftwt.    i  mention  thisfor  their  honour  rather 
than  my  ov^&i  and  to  let  y^w  see  the  just  hopes 
f  ou  may  conoeive  of  placing  your  nephews  to  their 
advuitsige  in  this  seminary.    I  purpose  to  hear  all 
the  several  professors ;  and  then  to  write  you  such 
m  account  of  them  as  will  enable  you  (as  far  as  a 
letter  can)  to  judge  of  their  respective  abilities. 
The  faithful  execution  of  this  important  commis- 
sion, is  what  I  owe  to  the  friendship  that  subsists 
between  us,  and  to  the  memory  of  your  brother. 
Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  your  concern,  than  that 
^U  children  (I  would  have  said  youra^  but  that  1 
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know  you  now  look  upon  them  even  with  more 
tenderness  than  your  own)  may  be  found  worthy 
of  such  a  father,  and  such  an  uncle  ;  and  I  should 
have  claimed  a  part  in  that  care,  though  you  had 
not  required  it  of  me.  I  am  sensible,  in  thus  select- 
ing a  preceptor,!  shall  draw  upon  me  the  displeasure 
of  all  the  rest  of  that  profession  :-  but  when  the  iu- 
terest  of  thes%youths  is  concerned,  I  esteem  it  my 
duty  to  hazard  the  displeasure,  or  even  enmity,  of 
any  man,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  a  parent  would 
for  his  own  children.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XK. 

TO   CEREALIS. 

YOU  advise  me  to  read  my  late  speech  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  my  friends.  I  will,  since  it  is 
agreeable  to  your  opinion  ;  though  I  have  many 
scruples.  Compositions  of  this  kind  lose,  I  well 
know,  all  their  fire  and  force,  and  almoi^t  even  their 
very  name,  by  a  mere  recital.  It  is  the  solemnity  of 
the  tribunal,  the  concourse  of  one's  friends,  the  sus- 
pense of  the  ev^nt,  the  emulation  between  the  seve- 
ral orators  concerned,  th^  zeal  of  the  different  par- 
ties formed  amongst  the  audience  ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
the  air,  the  action,*  the  attitude  of  the  speaker, 

•  Some  of  the  Roman  orators  were  as  much  too  vehement  in 
their  action,  as  those  of  our  country  are  too  calm  and  spiritless. 
In  the  violence  of  their  elocution,  they  not  only  used  aU  the 
ivarmth  of  gesture,  hut  actually  walked  backwards  and  forwards. 
TuUy  and  Quinctilian  have  laid  down  rules  how  far,  and  in  what 
instance,  this  Uberty  was  allowable,  and  both  agree  it  ought  to 
be  used  with  great  caution  and  judgment.    The  latter  of  those  ex- 
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together  with  all  the  corresponding  geituret  of  hit 
bodfy  that  conspire  to  give  a  spirit  and  grace  to 
-what  he  delivers.  Hence  those  who  sit  when  they 
plead,  though  they  have  most  of  the  other  advan* 
ti^^s  I  just  now  mentioned,  yet,  from  that  single 
circumstance,  weaken  the  whole  force  of  their  elo* 
quence.  The  eyes  and  hands  of  a  reader,  those 
important  instruments  of  graceful  elocution,  heing 
engaged,  it  is  no  wonder  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
grows  languid,  while  he  has  none  of  those  awaken* 
ing  and  alluring  circumstances  to  excite  it.  To 
these  general  considerations,  I  must  add  this  par- 
ticular disadvantage,  which  attends  the  speech  in 
question,  that  it  is  chiefly  of  the  argumentative 
kind  ;  and  it  is  natural  for  an  author  to  suspe^ 
that  what  he  wrote  with  labour  will  not  be  read 
with  pleasure.  For  who  is  there  so  unprejudiced, 
as  not  to  prefer  the  flowing  and  florid  to  the  close 
and  unomamented  style  ?  It  is  very  unreasonable 
there  should  be  any  distinction ;  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  judges  generally  expect  one  manner  of 
pleading,  and  the  audience  another;  whereas,  an 
auditor  ought  to  be  affected  only  with  those  arti- 
cles which  would  strike  him,  were  he  in  the  place 
of  the  judge.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  the  ob- 
jections* which  lie  against  this  piece  may  be  sur- 
mounted, in  consideration  of  the  novelty  it  has  to 
recommend  it :  the  novelty  I  mean  with  respect  to 
us ;  for  the  Greek  orators  have  a  method  of  reason- 
ing, though  upon  a  different  occasion,  not  altogeth- 

eelleikt  eritics  mentions^  apon  this  occasion,  a  wHticitm  of  FUTiat 
Yirginiusy  who  asked  one  of  these  walking  orators,  Qvof  ndlUa 
pasiuum  dedanuueet  ?  ^  How  many  ndk9  he  had  deelaimed  V* 
Qoiact  Inst  ed*  Oxoar  p.  587. 
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er  unlike  that  which  I  emplojred.  They,  when 
they  would  throw  out  a  law,  as  contrary  to  sobm 
former  one  unrepealed,  argue  by  comparing  those 
laws  together ;  so  It  oi\  the  contrary^  endeaToor  to 
prove,  that  the  crime,*  which  I  was  iosistiag  upon 
as  falling  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law 
relating  to  public  extortions,  was  agreeable^  not 
only  to  that  law,  but  Ukewiae  to  other  laws  ci  the 
same  nature.  Those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  j«« 
risprudence  of  Iheir  country,  can  have  no  taste  for 
reasonmgs  of  this  kind  ;  but  those  who  are  nott 
ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  favourable  in  the 
judgment  they  pass  upon  them.  I  shall  endeavour, 
therefore,  if  you  persist  in  my  reeiting  it^  to  collect 
a  learned  audience.  But  before  you  detetmnie 
this  point,  I  entreat  you  thoroughly  to  weigh  the 
difficulties  I  have  laid  before  you,  and  then  decide 
as  reason  shall  direct :  for  it  is  reason  that  muat 
justify  you  ;  obedience  to  your  commands  will  he 
a  sufficient  apology  for  me.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XX. 

TO  CALVISlt7S. 

"  GIVE  me  a  penny,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  sto- 
ry worth  gold  ;"t  or  rather,  you  shall  hear  two  or 

*  Some  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion,  (and  it  is  not  Im- 
probable,) that  the  speech,  mentioned  in  this  lettfet,  i«  tlie  sluM 
vhteh  PUny  delivered  lA  the  lenste  agiuntt  M.  TrkfWM.  8e« 
Letter  xi.  of  this  Book. 

t  Alluding  to  the  phrase  of  certain  Charlaum$,  who  gahicd 
their  liTelihood  by  gathering  a  eirele  round  them  in  the  paUic 
places  of  Rome,  and  amusing  the  gaping  multitnde  by  poptdtf 
traditionary  tales,  or  wonderful  stoma  af  their  oira  invAa^oa. 
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three ;  for  one  brings  to  my  mmd  mnother.    It  b 
no  matter  which  I  begin  with,  so  Uke  them  al  fol- 
lows :«««yerania9  the  widow  of  Piso,  who  was  adopt- 
ed by  Galba,  lay  extremely  ill :  upon  this  occa- 
sion, Regulps  made  her  a  visit.     By  the  way,  mark 
the  assurance  of  the  man,  to  visit  a  lady  to  whom 
he  was  so  extremely  odious,  and  to  whose  husband 
he  was  a  declared  enemy  I    Even  barely  to  enter 
her  house,  would  have  been  impudent  enough ,  but 
he  had  the  confidence  to   go   much  farther,  and 
very  fSeuniliarly  placed  himself  by  her  bed-side.  He 
began  very  gravely  with  enquiring,  what  day  and 
hour  she  was  born  ?  Being  informed  of  these  im- 
portant particulars,  he  composes  his  countenance, 
fixes  his  eyes,  mutters  something  to  himself,  counts 
his  fingers,  and  all  this  merely  to  keep  the  poor 
sick  lady  in  suspense.     When  he  had  finished  this 
ridiculous  mummery,  <<  You  are,"  says  he,   ^  in 
one  of  your  climacterics ;  however,  you  will  get 
over  it.      But,  for   your  greater    satisfaction,    I 
will  consult  a  certain  diviner,  whose  skill  I  have 
frequently  experienced.''      Accordingly,  away  (le 
goes,  performs  a  sacrifice,  and  returns  with  the 
strongest  assurances,  that  the  omens  confirmed 
what  he  had  promised  on  the  part  of  the  stars. 
Upon  this,  the  credulous  good  woman  calls  for  her 
will,  and  gives  Regulus  a  handsome  legacy.     Some  , 
time  afterwards  her  distemper  increased;  and,  in 
her  last  moments,  she  exclaimed  against  this  infa- 
mous wretch,  who  had  thus  basely  deceived  her^ 
though  he  wished  every  curse  might  befal  his  son,* 

*  It  was  tn^oxasiy  among  the  aiici«at«  to  swew  by  vhat  they 
k3 
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if  what  ht  promised  her  were  net  trae.    But  aiwk 
sort  of  imprecaUons  are  as  eomanoH  with  Reguta 
as  they  are  impious  ;    and  he  eontettaHf  dtvotes 
that  unhappy  youth  to  the  curses  of  those  godSy 
whose  vengeance  his  own  frauds  every  day  pfovshs. 
Velleius  Blaesus,  a  person  of  oonsuls*  digidlipy 
and  remarkable  for  his  innnense  wealthy  had  as  hi' 
clination,  in  his  kst  sickness,  to  make  sense  aliefa- 
tione  in  his  wilL    Regulus»  wha  had  laiely  endeav- 
oured to  insinuate  himself  into  his  finendship,  hop- 
ed to  receive  some  advantage  by  1^   intended 
change  ;  and  accordmg^y  applied  himself  t^  the 
patient's  physicians,  and  conjured  them  to  exert  aH 
their  skill  to  prolong  the  poor  man's  lift*    But  the 
moment  the  will  was  signed,  his  style  was  changed : 
<<  How  long,"  says,  he  to  these  very  physiciana, 
<i  do  you  design  to  keep  this  man  in  misery  ?  ^nce 
you  cannot  preserve  his  life,  why  will  you  prokmg 
his  death  ?'*    Blaesus  is  since  dead  9  and,  as  if  he 
had  overheard  every  word  that  Regulus  had  said, 
he  has  not  left  him  one  fanhing.->And  now  have 
you  had  enough  ?    or,  like  a  truant  school-boy, 
are  you  for  listening  still  to  another  tale  ?  If  so, 
Regulus  will  supply  you.     You  must  know  then, 
that  Aurelia,  a  lady  of  distinguished  accomplish- 

beM  moBt  dear.    To  thk  ovatom  (m  a  kite  eride  justly  observe^ 
Martial  aUadesf' 

Ecce  negdB  juratqtte  mUd  per  t^mpla  tmumtia  / 
JWn  credo  :  jurat  verpe,  per  Anchiaiufa. 

Sh^ar,  though  thou  dost  by  Jove,  thou  ivik  deeem ; 
Swear  by  Anchialus  ;  FU  then  believe. 

That  is,  swear  by  yow  pathio^  yo«r  boy  Axiciuaitis. 


meikts,  A€^pAti%  Mr  execuce  her  wiU^*  had  dretsed 
herself  for  tliat  {itrfWM,  i*  a  most  splMdid  man* 
tttr4  HegfiloS}  wfa«r  ti««  pretont  «a  a  witness,  turn- 
ed ID  th«  lady)  itftd,  <<  Pray/*  says  he,  <<  leave  me 
tfae«e  fine  clefhes/*  Avreliaf  at  first,  thought  him 
m  jest :  but  he  insieted  «^ii  it  very  seriously,  and 
cott^eHed  ber  te^  «pen  her  wiUr  and  insert  this  leg- 
acy ;  and  tlNmgh  he  saw  her  write  it,  yet  he  would 
not  be  satis^d  tiH  be  read  the  clause  himsell 
HowcTer,  Aurelia  is  still  alive ;  though  Regius, 
!io  doabt,  when  be  seliched  this  bequest,  expected 
soon  to  enjoy  it.  Thus  are  legacies  and  estates  con^ 
ferred  upon  this  abandoned  man,  as  if  he  really  de- 
served them  !  But  why  should  I  wonder  at  this  in  a 
city  where  impudence  and  iniquity  receive  the 

*  This  was  an  act  of  great  ceremony ;  and  if  Aarelia'a  haUt 
Vas  of  the  kind  which  some  of  the  Roman  ladies  used,  the  legacy 
miist  have  heen  considerahle  which  Regains  had  the  impudence 
t^isk.  «The  ve$te»  Byttirue  (as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Arburthnot 
dMerres,)  which  we  are  told  some  of  the  ladies  wore,  must  have 
been  of  such  an  extravagant  price,  that  there  is  no  stuffin  oar  age 
comes  up  to  it.  The  very  materials  of  which  would  be  worth 
491. 18s.  the  pound,  avoirdupois  weight ;  and  eonsequenUj  a  gar- 
ment weighing  90  pounds  wouM  cost  99SI.  exclusive  of  the  manu-  ' 
^etare."  Arb,  of  ancient  Coku,  &e.  p.  146.  Now  I  am  upon 
this  head,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  prodigious  extrava- 
gance  of  these  ladies  in  the  article  of  jewels.  Pliny  the  elder 
says,  (Lib.  9.  35.)  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina  with  an  equipage  of 
this  kind,  amounting  (aceording  to  the  above-cited  author's  eal- 
eulation)  to  328,9161. 13s.  4d.  of  our  money.  In  one  instance  of 
expence,  however,  the  modem  ladies  seem  to  exceed  the  ancient, 
and  though  there  appears  an  infinite  variety  of  head-dresses 
upon  busts,  statues,  and  medals,  yet  it  is  learnedly  debated, 
among  the  antiquaries,  whether  the  Roman  ladies  were  so  cost- 
Ij  in  that  point  as  the  English.  For  the  credit  of  the  Tete^  I 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  is  of  a  very  ancient  original,  and  is 
loiowA  to  haye  made  its  appearance  among  cobsuIb  and  dict«toi«> 
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same,  do  I  say,  even  greater  encootagement  than 
modesty  and  virtue  ?  Regulua  ia  a  glaring  instance 
of  this  truth,  who,  from  a  state  of  indigence,  has,  by 
a  train  of  the  mostvillaneus  acti<ms,  acquired  such 
immense  riches,  that  he  once  told  me,  upon  con- 
sulting the  omens  to  know  how  soon  he  should 
be  worth  sixty  millions  of  sesterces,*  he  found 
them  so  &vourable.  as  to  portend  he  should  possess 
double  that  sum.  And  possibly  he  may,  if  he  con- 
tinue thus  to  dictate  wills  for  other  people  ;  a  sort 
of  fraud,  in  my  estimation^  of  all  others  the  most 
infamous.    Farewell. 

*  About  I4. 430,000  of  our  money. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 
££TT£A  I« 

I  NEVER  spent  my  time  more  agreei^ly^ 
I  thuiky  than  lately  with  Spurinna.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  the  uninterrupted  regularity  of  his 
way  of  life,  that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  old  age^ 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  would  sooner  choose  for 
my  model.  I  look  upon  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
die  affairs  of  life,  especially  at  that  advanced  period* 
with  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  as  I  behold  the  set* 
tied  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  youth,  in* 
deed,  there  is  a  certain  deviation  from  precise  rule, 
by  no  means  unbecoming ;  but  in  age,  when  busi- 
Aess  is  unseasonable,  and  ambition  indecent,  all 
sheuld  be  composed  and  uniform.  This  maxim 
Spurixina  religiously  pursues  throughout  his  whole 
eonduct.  Even  in  those  transactions  which  one 
ftnght  call  minute  and  inconsiderable,  did  they  not 
occur  every  day,  he  observes  a  certain  periodical 
seasen  and  method.  The  first  part  of  the  morning 
lie  devotes  to  study ;  at  eight  he  dresses,  and  walks 
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about  three  mileS)  in  which  he  enjoys,  at  once,  c(m- 
templadon  and  exercise.  At  his  return,  if  he  has 
any  friends  with  him  in  his  house,  he  enters  upon 
some  entertaining  and  interestkig  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  if  he  is  alone,  some  book  is  read  to  him  ;  and 
Sometimes,  too,  even  when  he  has  visitors,  if  agree- 
able to  the  company.  He  then  reposes  himself;  ^d, 
after  this,  either  takes  up  a  book,  or  falls  into  some 
discourse,  even  more  entertaining  and  instructive. 
He  afterwards  takes  the  air  in  his  chariot,  either 
with  his  wife,  (who  is  a  lady  of  uncommon  merit) 
or  with  some  friend  ;  a  happiness  which  lately  was 
mine.— -How  agreeable,  how  delightful  is  the  enjoy «- 
ment  of  him  in  that  hour  of  privacy  !  You  would 
fiincy  you  were  hearing  some  worthy  of  ancient 
times,  inflaming  your  breast  with  the  most  heroic 
examples,  and  instructing  your  mind  with  the  most 
exalted  precepts,  which,  yet,  he  delivers  with  so 
ipodest  an  air,  that  it  has  not  the  least  appearance  of 
dictating.  When  he  has  thus  taken  a  tour  of  about 
seven  miles,  he  gets  out  of  his  chariot,  and  walks  a 
mile  more,  after  which  he  returns  home,  and  either 
reposes  himself,  or  retires  to  his  study.  He  has  an 
excellent  taste  for  poetry,  and  composes  lyric  odes, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  great  elegance.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  sweet  flow  of  numbers,  and  what 
a  spirit  of  gaiety  runs  through  his  verses,  which  the 
venerable  character  of  the  author  renders  still 
more  pleasing.  When  the  baths  are  ready,  which 
in  winter  is  about  three  o'clock,  and  in  summer 
about  two,  he  undresses  himself ;  and  if  there  hap- 
pen to  be  no  wind,  he  walks  for  some  time  in  the 
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sun.*  After  this,  he  plays  a  considerable  time  at 
tennis ;  for,  by  this  sort  of  exercise  too,  lie  com- 
bats the  effects  of  old  age.  When  he  has  bathed) 
he  throws  himself  upon  his  couch  till  supper  time,t 
tnd,  in  the  mean  while,  some  agreeable  and  enter* 
taining  author  is  read  to  him.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  rest,  his  friends  are  at  full  liberty  to  partake, 
•r  to  employ  themselves  in  any  other  manner  more 
suitable  to  their  inclination.  You  lie  down  to  an 
elegant,  yet  frugal  repast,  which  is  served  up  in  an- 
tique plate  of  pure  silver.  He  has,  likewise,  a  com- 
plete service  in  Corinthian  metal,^  which  though 
he  admires  as  a  curiosity,  is  far  from  being  his  pas- 
sion. At  his  table,  he  is  frequently  entertained 
with  the  recital  of  some  dramatic  piece,  so  that 
even  his  very  meats  are  a  feast  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  though  he  continues  at  supper,  even  in 
summer,  till  the  night  is  somewhat  advanced,  yet 
he  prolongs  the  repast  with  ,so  much  affability  and 

f  See  Book  tL  let.  16.  note. 

t  Thia  was  the  principal  meal  among  the  Romania  at  wlueh  all 
their  feaau  and  inyitations  were  made  ;  thej  nsaally  began  it  about 
their  9th  hoor,  answering  pretty  nearlj  to  oar  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  But  as  Spnrinna,  we  find,  did  not  enter  opon  the  ex- 
ercises which  always  preceded  this  meal,  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
hoar,  if  we  allow  aboat  three  hoars  for  that  purpose,  he  could  not 
lie  down  to  table  tiU  toward  six  or  seyen  o'clock.  See  Let.  5.  of 
this  Book,  in  note,  p.  197. 

t  This  metal,  whatever  it  was  composed  of  (for  that  point  is  by  n« 
means  dear,)  was  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  that 
they  preferred  it  eren  to  gold : 

jEraqueab  Itthmia^t  aarg  p9HorafavilU$. 

Stat  Sylr. «. 
Corinthjiaii.  brass,  more  preeioas  far  than  gold* 
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polkenesA,  that  none  of  Ids  guests  ever  think  k  te^* 
dious.  By  thk  inethod  of  Uvii^y  he  has  jv^sen^ 
«JU  his  senses  entirey  and  his  hoij  acU^e  aud  ngot^ 
9US|  to  his  7&th  year,  without  diM^oi^cing  901^  ^fmp^ 
toms  of  old  age,  hut  the  wi^m.  This  19  the  sort 
of  life  which  I  ^uden.dy  aspire  after ;  ani  X  pui^fMia^ 
to  enjoy  itf  when  t  sbfil  arrivie  ^t  those  jnears  which' 
will  justify  a  rejtceat  from  a<c4ve  oceupatixma.  In 
the  «aean  while,  I  am  $«abarrassed  wil^  a  thousand 
affairs,  ki  which  Spuriana  is*  at  oacoi  my  support 
and  my  example  :  for  he,  likewise,  as  l^ng  aa  it  be- 
came himi  entered  into  att  the  dmtii^s  of  puhl^c  lile. 
It  was  by  passVsg  tl>rough  the  vasioua  of&c^sof  tM 
state,  by  governing  provinces,  «»4  hy  Imifihti^r 
ble  labours,  that  he  merited  the  repose  h&  now  €»•- 
joys.  I  propose  to  myself  the  same  course,  and  th# 
same  limits  ;  and  I  here  ghm  it  to  you  under  mj 
hi^id,  that  I  do  so.  If  an  ijUtimed  ambition  should 
carry  me  beyond  those  bounds,  produce  this  letter 
against  me  ;  and  condemn  me  to  repose,  whenever 
r  may  enjoy  it  without  being  reproached  with  in- 
dolence.   Farewell. 

LETTER  II. 

TO  MAXIMirS. 

I  THINK  I  may  claim  a  right  to  ask  the  same 
services  of  you  for  my  friends,  as  I  would  offer  to 
yours  if  I  had  the  same  opportunity.  Arianus 
Maturius  is  a  person  pf  great  eminence  among  the 
Altinates.*  When  I  say  this,  it  is  not  with  respect 
•  Altino,  in  the  Venetiau  temtovies,  now  destroyed.* 
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to  his  fbrtmies,  (which,  however,  are  verj  eonsid* 
erable ;)  it  is  in  allusioD  to  the  purity,  the  integri> 
ty,  the  prudence,  and  the  sanctity  of  bis  manners. 
His  counsel  guides  me  in  my  affairs,  and  his  judg* 
ment  m  my  studies  ;  for  truth,  honourf  and  knowl> 
edge,  are  the  distmguishing  qualities  which  mark 
lus  character.  He  loves  me  (and  I  cannot  express 
his  affection  in  strcmger  terms)  with  a  tenderness 
equal  to  yours.  As  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  passion 
of  ambition,  he  is  contented  with  remaining  in  the 
equestrian  order,  when  he  might  easily  have  ad« 
Tauced  himself  into  a  higher  rank.  It  behoves 
me,  however,  to. endeavour  that  his  merit  be  re- 
warded as  it  deserves ;  and  I  would  fain,  without 
his  knowledge  or  expectation,  and  probably  too 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  contribute  to  his  hon- 
ours. The  post  I  wish  to  obtain  for  him  is  some 
station  of  great  dignity,  and  3ret  attended  with  ne 
troabie.  I  beg,  when  any  thing  of  that  nature  of- 
fers, you  would  think  of  him  :  it  will  be  an  obliga- 
tion, which  he  and  I  shall  ever  remember  with  the 
greatest  gratitude.  For,  though  he  has  no  aspiring 
views  to  gratify,  he  will  be  as  sensible  of  the  fa- 
vour, as  if  he  had  received  it  in  consequence  of  his 
own  desires.    Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

TO  HISPULIA. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  my  love 
or  esteem  were  greater,  for  that  wise  and  excellent 
man,  your  father ;  but  this  is  most  certain^  that^ 

L 
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part  of  the  Baltic!  arrived  with  complaints  of  some 
grievapces  they  had  suffered  under  the  government 
•f  Cecilius  Classicus ;  and  applied  to  the  senate^ 
that  I  might  be  appointed  counsel  for  them.  My 
very  worthy  and  obliging  colleagues  represented, 
on  my  behalf,  the  necessary  engagemeuts  of  our- 
office,  and  endeavoured  to  get  me  excused.  Upon 
this,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  greatly  to  my  hon> 
our :  they  ordered,  that  I  should  be  counsel  for 
the  province,  provided  the  deputies  could  obtain 
my  consent*  At  my  return,  they  were  again  in- 
ti*oduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  renewed  their 
petition  in  my  presence.  They  conjured  me,  by 
that  generous  assistance  I  had  given  them  in  their 
cause  against  Baebius,  and  by  all  the  obligations  I 
lay  under  of  supporting  my  avowed  clients,  that  I 
would  not  now  desert  them.  I  perceived  the  sen- 
ate  was  inclined  to  grant  this  petition,  by  that  ge« 
neral  assent  which  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  ail 
their  decrees.  Whereupon  I  rose,  and  told  the 
house,  that  I  no  longer  insisted  upon  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  excuse  I  had  alledged  :  and  they 
seemed  pleased  with  the  respectful  modesty  of  my 
answer.  I  was  determined  in  this  resolution,  not 
only  because  I  found  it  agreeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  senate  (which  indeed  had  great  weight  with 
me,)  but  for  many  other,  though  less  important, 
considerations.  I  reflected,  that  our  ancestors 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  engage  voluntarily  in 
defence  of  those  particular  persons,  with  whom  they 
were  united  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  ;•  and  that, 

*  The  observfttkmof  Eostathias  upon  the  interview  of  danciis 
and  Piomedf  in  the  aixtli  niad,  as  tranilated  b^  Mr.  Pope^  in  hk 
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therefore,  it  wbitld  be  highly  wigcnermis  to  aban« 
don  a  collective  body,  to  whom  I  stood  in  the  same 
relation.  Besides,  I  considered  the  darigcr,  as  weW 
^s  the  fktig:ue,  I  went  through  in  the  last  canse  I 
undertook  for  this  province  ;  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  lose  the  merit  of  my  former  services,  by  denying 
their  request  in  the  present  instance. '  For  such  is 
the  disposition  of  mankind,  that  the  favour  you  re- 
fuse, cancels  all  you  have  conferred  ;  and  though 
you  oblige  them  ever  sa  often,  they  will  forget  a 
thousand  compliances,  and  yet  remember  a  single 
denial.  I  considered,  likewise,  that,  Classicus  be* 
ing  dead,  the  great  objection  of  exposing  a  senatof 
was  removed  ;  and  that,  in  undertaking  this  cause, 
I  should  merit  the  same  thanks  from  my  clients,  as 
ff  he  wer^ft  alive,  without  the  hazard  of  giving  of» 
fence  to  any  particular  person.  In  a  word,  I 
thought,  if  I  complied  with  their  desires  on  this 
occasion,  I  couldi  with  a.bettcr  grace,  deny  my  as- 
sistance to  them  in  anfy  future,  where  I  might  have 
reasons  for  declining  to  be  their  advocate.  For  all 
tmr  offices  have  their  limits  ;  and  the  best  way  of 
reserving  to  otrrselves  the  liberty  of  refusing  where 

'  notes  tfport  that  plaie^,  will  tfirow  a  light  upon  Has  passage,  whicK 
Htt^hoof  ssrwoe  tothe  Esg&brmder.  «  The  laws  of  bospitaBty,'* 
says'  lie«  <<  were  aneiently  hdd  in  greikt  Teoeration.  The  firiendr 
ship  eontracted  thereby  vaa  so  saered»  that  they  preferred  k  to  all 
the  bonds  of  consanguinity  and  alliance,  and  a<;»countcd  it  obligatory 
te  tie  tlllrd'aiKl  fourth  generation.  W^  see  Dloxned  and  GlaaooK 
i^eeiiig  not  to  be  enemies  dnvinf  tiie  wMe  ecmrse  of «  war,  #ii^ 
liecfidise  their  ^a&dfa^iers  had  been  nmtoal  gnests.— They  pre* 
served  in  their  familes  the  presents  which  had  been  made  on  these 
oeeasiens ;  as  obliged  to  transmit  to  their  ohildscA  tbe  menooaK 
tf  tiieir  rigitt  ofilQspitel&J^.'' 
La 
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we  would,  is  to  complj  where  we  eaa*  Thius,  you 
have  heard  the  motives  which  influenced  me  in  this 
transaction  :  it  now  remains  tliat  you  give  me  your 
opinion,  which  I  shall  receive  with  equal  satia&c- 
tion,  either  as  an  instance  of  your  sincerity,  or  a 
sanction  to  my  conduct.    Farewell. 

LETTER  V. 

TO  MACEm. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  find  you  are  so  great 
an  admirer  of  my  uncle's  works,  as  to  wish  to  have  a. 
complete  collection  of  them  ;  and,  Ibr  that  purpose^ 
desire  me  to  send  you  an  accoimt  of  all  the  trea^ 
Uses  he  wrote.  I  will  point  them  out  to  you  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  composed ;  fbr^  faoweycF 
immaterial  that  may  seem,  it  is  a  sort  of  iaioRna* 
tion  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  men  of  letters;  Tj>e' 
trst  book  he  published,  was  a  treatise  coneemiag 
The  Art  of  using  the  Javelin  on  Horseback  r  This  he 
wrote  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  ;  and 
|t  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment. 
The  Life  of  Pompsnius  ^cundusj  in  two  volumes  «* 
Pomponius  had  a  very  great  affection  for  him>  and 
he  thought  he  owed  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  lEstory  <f  the  Wars  in  Germany^  etmsisttng  of 
twenty  books  :  In  which  he  gives  an  account  of  all 
the  battles  we  were  engaged  in  against  that  nation* 
A  dream,  which  he  had,  when  he  served  in' the 
army  in  Germany,  first  suggested  to  him  the  design 
of  t^is  work.  He  imagined,  that  Drusus  Nerp 
(who  extended  his  conquests  very  far  into  that 
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coimtcyy  andthfrre  lost  his  life)  appeared  to  liim  m 
hift  sleep^and  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  his  momorjr 
to  be  Imried  in  obliyion.  He  has  left  us  likewise  Jf 
Treatke  ufion  Eloquentt^  divided  into  six  Toiumes. 
In  this  work)  he  takes  the  orator  from  his  cndlOf 
and  leads  him  on  till  he  has  ciuried  him  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  in  this  art.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
times  made  it.  dangerous  to  engage  in  studies  of  a 
more  freeand  elevated  spirit,  he  published  a  piece 
of  criticism  in  eight  books,  concerning  uimbiguity 
m£xfire99ipn.  He  has  completed  the  history  which 
Aufidius  Basaas  left  unfinished,  and  has  added  to  it 
thirty  books*  And,  lastly,  he  has  left  thirty*seven 
hwAs  upon  the  subject  of  Mitural  History  :  This  ia 
a  work  of  great  compass  and  learning,  and  almost 
as  fiiU  of  variety  as  nature  herself.  You  will  won« 
der  how  a  man,  so  engaged  as  he  was,  could  find 
time  to  compose  such  a  nufnber  of  books ;  and 
some  of  them  too  upon  abstruse  subjects.  But 
jma^  surprise  will  rise  still  higher,  when  you  hear^ 
tiuu,  for  some  time,  be  engaged  in  the  profession  oS 
an  advocale  ;  that  he  died  in  his  fifty^sixlh  year  ; 
that,  friMn  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  bar,  to  his 
tfiathf  lie  was  emplc^ed  partly  in  the.  executioa  of 
thelttghest  posts,  and  pifftly  in  a  personal  attend 
dance- on  those  emperors  who  honoured  him  with 
their  friendship.  But  he  had  a  quick  apprehension^ 
joined  to  unwearied  application.  In  summer,  he  al-* 
vaya began. his  studies  ai^. soon  as  it  was  night}* 

*  The  distribatioD  of  time,  among  the  Romans^  vaa  extremely 
ilffere&i  from  the  method 'in  use  ajmongst  ns.  Thej  measure^ 
<ke  Bi^t  \Mff  {ear  c^nal  ptfitfe,  wrhWh  they  eaRed  ^^Hkcw^  cMfei 
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m  winter,  genedilly  at  one  in  the  morning,  hut  nev- 
er later  than  two,  asA  often  at  midnight.  Ktr 
man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed  ;  insomuch,  that 
he  would  sometimes,  without  retiring  from  his  book, 
take  a  short  sleep,  and  then  pursue  his  studies. 
Before  day-break,  he  used  to  wait  upon  Vespasian^ 
who  likewise  chose  that  season  to  transact  business. 
When  he  had  finished  the  aflfkirs  which  that  em- 
peror committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned  home 
again  to  his  studies.  After  a  short  and  light  re- 
past at  noon  (agreeably  to  the  good  old  custom  of 
our  ancestors,)  he  would  frequently,  in  the  summer, 
if  disengaged  from  business,  repose  himself  in  the 
sun  ;  during  which  time  some  author  was  read  to 
him,  from  whence  he  made  extracts  and  observa- 
tions ;  as  indeed  this  was  his  constant  method 
whatever  book  he  read' ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
that,  <<  no  book  was  so  bad,  but  something  might 
be  learnt  from  it.**  When  this  was  over,  he  gen- 
erally went  into  the  cold  bath,  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  out  of  it,  just  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and 
then  reposed  himself  for  a  little  while.  ThuB,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  day,  he  immediately  resumed  his 

•OtitHinins  tlie  tpttfte  of  three  iKftiiY ;  and  part  of  these  they  de- 
-voted  eitlMsr  to  the  pteaforet  af4lie  taUe»  or  to  gluciy.  The  nato*. 
Sid  'day  ibey  divided  into  twelte  hours,  the  first  beginmng  -wUh 
aun-rise,  and  the  last  ending  with  sun-set ;  by  -^hieh  means  their 
Eours  were  of  unequal  length>  varying  aeeording  to  the  diffbreot 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  tia»e  lor  business  began  ^it^  sun-rise^ 
•nd  eoofittuod  to  the  fifth  hoiv^  h^iuag  tiiA<>of  diAoer>  vhieh»  vitiv 
them,  was  only  a  slight  repast  From  thence  to  the  seventh  hour 
vas  a  time  of  repose ;  a  custom  which  still  prevails  ih  Italy.  The 
eighth  hour  war  employed  m  bodily  exercises ;  after  whitb  they 
«iitftrAttj[  balked,  ani  firan  ti^jfte  veat «»  Mpper. 
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studies  till  sup|ier-tiine,  when  a  book  wm  again  read 
to  hiniy  upon  which  he  would  make  some  hasty 
remarks.  I  remember  once,  his  reader  having  pro- 
Bounced  a  word  wrong,  somebody  at  the  table 
made  him  repeat  it  again  ;  upon  which  my  uncle 
isked  his  friend  if  he  understood  it?  Who  acknowl- 
edging that  he  did ;  «  Why  then,'*  said  he,  "  would 
jou  make  him  go  back  again  ?  We  have  lost,  by 
this  interruption^  above  ten  lines  :"  so  covetous 
was  this  great  man  of  time  i  In  summer,  he  always 
rose  from  supper  by  day-light ;  and,  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark  :  and  he  observed  this  rule  as 
suictly  as  if  it  had  been  a  law  of  the  state.  Such 
was  his  manner  of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  the  town  :  but  in  the  country  his  whole  time 
vas  devoted  to  study^  without  intermission,  except- 
ing only  when  be  bathed.  In  this  exception,  I  in* 
clttde  no  more  than  the  time  he  was  actually  in  the 
bath  ;  for,  while  l^e  was  rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was 
employed  either  in  hearing  some  book  read  to  himi 
or  in  dictating.  In  his  joumies,  he  lost  no  time 
from  his  studies,  but  his  mind,  at  those  seasons, 
being  disengaged  from  all  other  business,  applied 
itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit.  A  secretary* 
constantly  attended,  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in  the 

*  The  word,  in  the  drig^nftl*  impUei  a  peraoa  who  wrote  short 
hud  ;  an  art  which  the  Romans  earned  to  its  highest  perfeetioo^ 
IS  i^pears  from  the  foUowiog  epigram : 

Currant  verba  Meei,  tiumn$  eitvdociu^ilUff 
Mnthm  Sttgwi  mnmh  dextra  peregit  •pU9. 

Mart  14|  80$.^ 

Swift  though  the  words,  the  pen  still  swifter  sped ; 
The  hand  fa^^fiiiJsMf  e^  tM  tongue  hs»  ^M* 
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winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm  gloTes,  that 
the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not  occasion 
any  interruption  to  my  uncle's  studies;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  when  in  Rome,  he  was  always 
carried  in  a  chair.  I  remember  he  once  reproved 
toe  for  walking :  *«  You  might,"  said  he,  **  employ 
those  hours  to  more  advantage  :"  for  he  thought 
•very  hour  lost  that  was  not  given  to  study.  By 
this  extraordinary  application,  he  found  time  to 
compose  the  several  treatises  I  have  mentioaed, 
besides  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  which  be 
left  me  by  his  will,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  char- 
acter ;  so  that  one  might  fairly  reckon  the  number 
considerably  more.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
when  he  was  comptroller  of  the  revenue  in  Spain, 
Largius  Licinius  offered  him  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces*  for  these  manuscripts ;  and  yet  they  were 
not  then  quite  so  numerous.  When  you  reflect  upon 
the  books  he  has  read,  and  the  volumes  he  has 
written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  suspect,  that  he  nev- 
er was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  public,  or  the 
service  of  his  prince  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  are  informed  how  indefatigable  he  was?  in  his 
studies,  are  you  not  disposed  to  wonder,  that  he 
read  and  wrote  no  more  ?  For,  on  one  side^  what 
obstacles  would  not  the  business  of  a  court  throw 
in  his  way  ?  And,  on  the  other,  what  is  it  that 
such  intense  application  might  not  perform  ?  I  can- 
not but  smile,  therefore,  whon  I  hear  myself  called 
a  studious  man,  who,  in  comparison  to  him^  am  an 

*  About  L.  saOO  of  o«r  money. 
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arrant  loiterer.  But  why  do  I  mention  myself, 
who  am  diverted  from  these  pursuits,  by  number- 
less affairs,  both  public  and  private  ?  Even  they, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  study,  must  blush  to  ap- 
pear as  mere  idlers,  when  compared  with  him.  I 
haye  run  out  my  letter,  I  perceive,  beyoud  the  ex- 
tent I  at  first  designed,  which  was  only  to  inform 
you,  as  you  desired,  what  treatises  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.  But  I  trust  this  ^ill  not  be  less  accept- 
able' to  you  than  the  books  themselves,  as  it  may, 
possibly,  not  only  raise  your  curiosity  to  read  his 
works,  but  your  emulation  to  copy  his  example,  by 
some  attempts  of  the  fiame  nature.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VI. 

TO  SEVBRUS. 

1  HAVE  lately  purchased,  with  a  legacy  that 
was  left  me,  a  statue  of  Corinthian  brass.  It  ia 
small,  indeed,  but  well  executed,  at  least,  if  I  have 
any  judgment ;  which,  most  certainly  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  as  perhaps  in  all  others,  is  extremely 
defective.  However,  I  think  I  have  a  taste  to  dis- 
cover the  beauties  of  this  figure  ;  as  it  is  naked, 
the  faults,  if  there  be  any,  as  well  as  the  perfec- 
tions, are  more  observable.  It  represents  an  old 
man  in  an  erect  attitude.  The  bones,  the  mus- 
cles, the  veins,  and  wrinkles,  are  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed, that  you  would  imagine  the  figure  to  be 
animated.  The  character  is  well  preserved  through- 
out every  part  of  the  body  :  the  hair  is  thin,  the 
foreiiead  broad,  the  face  shrivelled,  the  throat  lank. 
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the  arms  languid,  the  breast  fallen,  and  the  beUf 
sunk ;  as  the  whole  turn  and  air  of  the  figure  be* 
hind  is  expressive  of  old  age.    It  appears  to  be  an- 
tique, from  the  colour  of  the  brass.    In  short,  it  is 
a  performance  so  highly  finished,  as  to  merit  the 
attention  of  the  most  curious,  and  to  afford,  at  the 
same  time,  pleasure  to  the  most  common  obsener : 
and  this  induced  me,  who  am  an  absolute  no?ice 
in  this  art,  to  buy  it.    But  I  did  so,  not  with  any 
intent  of  placing  it  in  my  own  house,  (for  1  have 
nothing  of  that  kind  there)  but  with  a  design  of 
fixing  it  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  my  native 
province,  perhaps  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  :  for  it 
is  a  present  well  worthy  of  a  temple  and  a  god.    I 
desire,  therefore,  you  would,  with  that  care  witH 
which  you  always  execute  my  requests^  give  imme- 
diate orders  for  a  pedestal  to  be  made  for  it    I 
leave  the  choice  of  the  marble  to  you,  but  let  my 
name  be  engraven  upon  it,  and,  if  you  think  proper, 
my  titles.     I  will  send  the  statue  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ;   or,  possibly,  (which,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
like  better)  I  may  bring  it  myself;   for  I  intend, 
if  I  can  find  leisure,  to  make  an  excursion  to  you. 
This  is  a  piece  of  news  which,  I  know,  you  will 
rejoice  to  hear ;  but  you  will  soon  change  your 
countenance,  when  I  tell  you  my  visit  will  be  only 
for  a  few  days  ;   for  the  same  business,  that  now 
detains  me  here,  will  prevent  my  making  ^  longer 
stay.     Farewell.' 
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LETTER  VII. 

TO    CANINUS. 

I  AM  just  now  informed,  that  Silius  ItaJicus 
has  starved  himself  to  death,  at  his  villa  near  Na- 
ples.    Having  been  afflicted  with  a  cancerous  hu- 
mour, which  was  deemed  incurable,  he  grew  weary 
of  life,  under  such  painful  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  it,  with  the  most  determined 
courage.    He  had  been  extremely  fortunate  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  days,  excepting  only  the 
death  of  his  youngest  son  ;  however,  that  loss  was 
made   up  to  him,  in   the    satisfaction   of  seeing 
his  eldest,  who  is  of  a  more  amiable  character,  at- 
tain the  consular  dignity,  and  of  leaving  him  in  a 
very  flourishing  situation.     He  suffered  in  his  char- 
acter during  the  time  of  Nero,  having  been  suspect- 
cd  of  being  willingly  concerned  in  some  of  the  infor- 
mations  which  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince  ;  but  he  made  use  of  his  interest  with  Vi- 
telUus,  with  great  discretion  and  humanity.    He 
acquired  much  honour  by  his  administration  of 
the  government  of  Asia  j  and  by  his  approved  con- 
duct, after  his   retirement  from  public  business, 
cleared  his  character  from  that  stain  which  his 
former  intrigues  had  thrown  upon  it.   He  lived  as  a 
private  nobleman,  without  power,  and  consequent- 
ly without  envy.    Though  he  was  frequently  con- 
fined  to  his  bed,  and  always  to  his  chamber,  yet  he 
was  highly  respected,  and  much  visited;  not  with 
an  interested  view,  but  merely  on  account  of  his 
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merit.  He  employed  his  time  between  conTersing 
with  men  of  letters,  and  composing  verses ;  which 
he  sometimes  recited,  in  order  to  trj  the  opinion 
of  the  public  :  but  he  discovered  in  them  more  in- 
dustry than  genius.  In  the  decline  of  his  years,  he 
entirely  quitted  Rome,  and  lived  altogether  in  Cam- 
pania, from  whence  even  the  aocession  of  the  new 
emperor*  could  not  draw  him :  a  circumstance 
which  I  menticMi  as  well  to  the  honour  of  the 
prince,  who  was  not  displeased  with  his  takings  that 
liberty,  as  of  Italicus,  who  was  not  afraid  to  make 
use  of  it.  He  was  reproached  with  indulging^  his 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  at  an » immoderate  expence. 
He  had  several  villas  in  the  sane  province;  and 
the  last  purchase  was  always  die  chief  £ivourite,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  the  rest.  They  were  furnished 
with  large  collections  of  books,  statues,  and  pac*- 
tures,  which  he  more  than  enjoyed,  he  even  ade*v 
ed  ;  particularly  the  statue  of  Virgil,  of  whona  he 
was  so  passionate  an  admirer,  that  he  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  that  poet's  birth-day  with  mjofm 
solemnity  than  his  own ;  especially  at  Nuples, 
where  he  used  to  approach  his  tombf  with  as  nauch 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.     In  this  state 

•  Ti-ajan. 

f  TraveUers  are  still  shown  a  monuraent  near  Naples,  -which  is 
called  Virgil's  lorab.    But  Mr.  Addison  **  thinks  it  almost  certain, 
that  this  tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  which  looks 
towards  mount  Ycsuvio."    Addison's  Travels*  p.  164. — MabiUon, 
la  his  Mus.  Ital  p.  U2,  says,  the  foUowii)g  epitAph*was  dug  up  Uiere  : 
Sistite  viatores  qua  so,  pauca  legite  / 
Hie  situs  est  J^araf 
Stay,  travellers,  I  beg,  and  read  this  short  inscriptioh  : 
Hei*e  lies  Maro  ! 
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of  tranquillity  he  lived  to.  the  serenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  with  a  delicate  rather  than  infimi  cou- 
stitation;  As  he  was  the  last  person  upon  whom 
Nero  conferred  the  consular  office  (that  piince 
being  killed  during  his  consulship,}  so  he  was  the 
last  also  that  survived  of  all  those  who  had  been 
raised  by  him  to  that  dignity.  When  I  consider 
this  circumstance,  I  cannot  forbear  lamenting  the 
transitory  condition  of  mankind.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  nature  so  short  and  limited  as  human  life, 
even  in  its  most  extended  period  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  but  yesterday  that  Nero  existed  ?  And 
yet  not  one  of  all  those  who  were  consuls  in  his 
reign  now  remains  I  But  ^hy  should  I  wonder  at 
aa  event  so  common  ?  Lucius  Piso  (the  father  of 
tbat  Piso;,  who  was  ii^unoiisly  assassinated  by  Va- 
lerius Festus  in  Africa)  used  to  say,  he  did  not  see 
one  person  in  the  senate,*  who  sat  in  that  house 
when  he  was  consul :  such  multitudes  are  swept 
away  in  so  short  a  space !  I  am,  therefore,  so  far 
from  thinking  those  remarkable  tears  of  Xerxes 
need  any  apology,  that,  in  my  judgment,  history 
does  honour  to  his  character,  which  informs  us, 
tbat,  when  this  prince  had  attentively  surveyed  his 
immense  army,  he  could  not  forbear  weeping, 
from  the  reflection,  that  so  many  thousand  lives 
would  so  soon  be  extinct.  The  more  ardent, 
therefore,  should  our  endeavours  be  to  lengthen 
out  this  short  portion  of  existence,  if  not  by  achieve- 
ments of  glory  (for  occasions  of  that  kind  are  not 
in  our  power,)  yet,  however,  by  those  of  literary 
honour ;  and  since  it  is  not  granted  us  to  live  long, 
•  The  number  of  senators^  as  regulated  lay  Angufltns^  vraa  600. 
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let  U8  transmit  to  posterity  some  memorial)  tfaat 
we  have  at  least  litxd.  I  well  know*  you  want 
not  my  excitement ;  but  the  warmth  of  my  affec* 
tion  inclines  me  to  instigate  3rou  in  the  course  you 
are  actually  pursuing ;  as  I  have  often  been  en- 
couraged to  proceed  in  mine  by  your  exhortations. 
Happy  contention)  when  two  friends  thus  striFO, 
who  shall  animate  each  other  most  in  their  mutual 
pursuits  of  immortal  &me  1  FarewelL 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO  TRAWqUILLUS. 

THE  obliging  manner  in  which  you  desire 
me  to  confer  the  military  tribunate*  upon  your  rela- 
tion, which  I  had  obtained  of  the  most  iUustriousf 
Neratius  Marcellus  for  yourself,  is  agreeable  to  that 
respect  with  which  you  always  treat  me.  As  it 
would  have  given  m6  great  pleasure  to  have  seen 
you  in  that  post,  sq  it  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to 
me  tO'  have  it  bestowed  upon  the  person  you  re- 
commend :  for  hardly,  I  think,  would  it  be  consist- 
ent to  wish  the  advancement  of  a  friend's  honours, 
and  yet  envy  him  the  noblest  of  all  distinctions, 
that  of  a  generous  and  an  affectionate  relation. 
To  deserve  preferment,  and  to  bestow  it,  is  a  glori- 
ous character ;  and  it  will  be  yours,  if  you  resign  to 
your  friend  what  is  due  to  your  own  merit.  Of 
this   glory  I  too  shall  partake  -,  *when  the  world 

*  See  Book  4.  Let.  4.  note. 

t  This  was  a  title  given  to  all  senatord,  in  the  times  of  the  tatter 
emperors. 
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shall  know,  by  the  present  instaBce,  that  my  friends 
are  not  only  rabed  to  the  tribuneshipi  but  have 
the  power  aiso  to  confer  it.  I  readily,  therefore, 
cmn^y  with  your  generous  request ;  and,  as  your 
name  is  not  yet  entered  upon  the  roll,  I  can,  with* 
out  difficulty,  insert  that  of  Silranus  in  its  stead. 
May  he  accept  this  good  office  at  your  hands  with 
the  same  graceful  disposition,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
receive  it  from  mine  I    FareirelL 

LETTER  IX. 

TO   MIKUTIANUS. 

I  AM  nowat  leisure  to  inform  you  of  the  great 
fetigue  I  underwent  in  defence  of  the  proyince  of 
Baetica :  a  cause  which  turned  upon  a  variety  of 
questions,  and  took  up  several  days  in  hearing. 
Caecilius  Classicus  was  governor  of  Bctica,  the 
year  that  Marius  Priscus  administered  the  same 
office  in  Africa.  Caecilius  was  a  man  of  a  base, 
abandoned  character,  and  had  exercised  his  author- 
ity with  great  violence  and  oppression.  He  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  as  Priscus  was  of  Baetica ;  in 
allusion  to  which,  the  latter  people  used  archly  to 
say,  (for  a  strong  sense  of  injuries  often  gives  a  cer- 
tain poignancy  to  the  expression  of  one*s  feelings) 
we  are  paid  in  our  own  coin.*     The  only  difference 

*  This  teem  to  be  one  of  tiiose  pMsaget  to  vbrab  H  i>  impossible^ 
not  only  for  « trandator  to  do  juaiiee,  bat  perbaps,  even  for  the  most 
eUlfol  in  the  original  language  to  enter  into  its  true  spirit.  The 
ciEpreaAon,  in  its  primary  sense,  implies  no  more  than  this :  **  I  have 
leceiYed  a  woondy  and  returned  it ;"  f  DedK  malum  et  aceepi  /J 
'M  %' 
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between  them  was»  that  Maiius  was  prosecuted  on 
the  part  of  a  single  city,  as  also  by  seyeral  private 
persons ;  whereas,  the  charge  against  Classicus  was 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  whole  united  pronnce 
of  Baetica.  He  escaped,  however,  the  consequences 
of  this  impeachment,  either  by  an  accidental  or  vo- 
luntary death,  I  know  not  which.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  the  world  imputed  to  him  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter ;  though  I  must  confess  that  point  is  to  me 
extremely  doubtful.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  any  man  would  rath- 
er choose  to  die  than  be  arraigned  on  a  charge 
from  which  he  could  not  clear  himself;  so,  on  the 
other,  it  is  surprising,  that  he,  who  was  not  asham- 
ed to  commit  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused, 
should  yet  prefer  death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
conviction.  Nevertheless,  the  Bstici  persisted  ia 
going  on  with  the  prosecution  against  him.  This 
privilege,  which  the  laws  admit,  was  now,  after 

in  -which  there  does  not  appear  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  wit  or 
raillery.  An  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Book  4.  Let.  11. 
where  our  author  eommendsa  sarcasm  of  Valerius  I Jeinianus,  as 
the  most  severe  and  spirited  imaginable,,  though  there  seems  to .  be 
little  in  it  to  deserve  that  character.  In  both  cases,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  force  of  the  raillery  consisted  either  in  some 
allusion,  which  we  cannot  discover  at  this  distance ;  or  the  words 
tikemselves,  perhaps,  might,  by  some  double  meaning,  earry  a 
sense  when  they  were  spoken,  which  is  now  lost.  Nor  is  it  to  he 
wondered  we  should  be  under  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,'  when  the 
Romans  themselves,  as  Quinctilian  informs  us,  were,  even  in  his 
time,  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  true  humour  of  several  of  Cicero's 
occasional  Bona  Mots,  in  ^t  eottection  of  them  which  were  then 
extant ;  and  that  penetrating  critic  assures  us,  that  though  many 
had  endeavoured  to  clear  up  and  explain  the  force  and  propriety 
of  them,  the  attempt  had  .always  proved  UDSoceetsfal.  Quinct' 

t  e.  c.  3. 
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long  di&use,  reyired.  They  went  fiurther,  and  in- 
sisted,that  his  accomplices  should  likewise  be  pro* 
ceeded  against  at  the  same  time.  I  was  counsel 
for  the  province)  together  with  Lucceius  Albinus. 
He  is  a  copious  and  elegant  speaker ;  and  though 
I  always  loved  the  man^  yet  the  being  joined  with 
him  in  this  cause^  has  considerably  heightened  my 
affection.  There  is  something  in  the  pursuit  of 
fame^  especially  of  the  oratorical  kind,  that  is  self- 
ish, unsociable,  and  jealous  of  participation ;  but 
there  was  no  rivalship  between  us,  and  we  united 
our  common  efforts  in  this  trial,  without  being  mu- 
tually excited  by  any  envious  contention  to  display 
superior  talents.  We  thought  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  of  too  much  importance,  and  of  too  com- 
plicated a  nature,  for  each  of  us  to  be  limited  to 
a  single  speech ;  being  apprehensive  we  should  nei- 
ther have  strength,  nor  time,  to  make  good  our 
charge  against  so  many  parties,  if  we  comprised 
them  all  under. one  general  accusation.  Such  a 
variety  of  persons  and  facts  would  be  apt  to  con- 
found, as  well  as  weary,  the  attention  of  the  judges. 
Besides,  in  that  collective  way  of  proceeding,  ei- 
ther the  interest  of  some  might  prove  a  protection 
to  all  the  rest ;  or,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the 
party  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  justice  of  their 
country,  in  order  to  favour  the  escape  of  those  of 
a  more  conspicuous  rank  :  for  partiality  never  ex- 
erts itself  with  more  success,  than  when  it  is  con- 
cealed under  the  specious  appearance  of  severity. 
We  remembered  the  advice  of  Sertorius,  who  di- 
rected the  strongest .  soldier  to  tear  off  the  horse's 
tail  at  once,  and  the  weakest  to  pull  it  off  hear  by 
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bair.«-^Bat  you  know  the  story*.    In  die   same 
manner,  we  thought  we  had  no  other  way  to  cope 
with  such  a  numerous  body  of  crinunals,  but  by 
attacking  them  singly.     Our  first  and  princip»al 
point  was  to  prove  Classicus  guilty,  which  would 
f  prepare  the  way  to  his  accomplices ;  fbr^  till  that 
was  done,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fix  any  charge 
upon  the  latter.     Amongst  these,  we  singled  out 
Baebius  Probus,  and  Fabius  Hispanus,  whom  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  arraign  immediately  after 
Classicus  ;  these  persons  being  considerable,  by 
their  interest,  and  Hispanus,  in  particular,  by  his 
eloquence.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving^  the 
allegations  against  Classicus  ;  for  there  was  found 
among  his  memorandums,  an  account,  under    his 
own  hand,  of  the  several  sums  he  had  taken,  and 
upon  what  occasions.     A  letter  was  also  produced, 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  favourite  mistress  of  «his 
at  Rome,  wherein  he  expresses  himself  in  these 
words  :  «  Rejoice'with  me,  for  I  am'  preparing^  to 

•  The  story,  as  related  by  Valerius  Maximiis,  b  to  tiiis  purpose : 
Sertorius  being  proscribed  by  Sylla,  put  himself  at  the  liead  of  the 
Lusitani.  These  people,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  were  for  attack- 
ing, at  once,  the  whole  Roman  army,  greatly  superior  to  them  la 
BumbeFS.  Sertorius  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them,  by  all  the  ftrga- 
ments  in  his  power,  from  so  rash  a  purpose ;  but  finding  his  oraftorj- 
prevailed  nothing,  he  ordered  two  horses  to  be  brought  before  him^ 
and  calling  a  young  lusty  soldiery  and  worn  out  veteran,  he  direct- 
ed the  former  to  pull  off  the  horse's  tail  at  once,  and  the  other  b^ 
degrees.  The  consequence  was,  the  young  man  exerted  all  his 
strength  in  vain,  while  the  old  fellow  performed  his  task.  Thua^ 
says  that  author,  these  rode,  ungovernable  people,  who  were  nta- 
ning  headlong  to  their  destruction,  were  convinced,  by  this  visible 
representatftn,  of  the  justness  of  that  advice,  which  had  no  infin- 
eooe  fipoa  them  ia  the  way  of  retMaiiig.    foL  Maa^  1.  7.«.6. 
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return  to  you  ;  and,  in  such  a  mannefi  as  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  my  creditors,  having  raised 
four  millions  of  sesterces*  upon  the  Baetici."  But 
it  cost  us  much  time  and  pains  to  make  good  the 
vticles  against  Hispanus  and  Probus.  Before  I  en- 
tered upon  the  particular  accusations  against  these, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  that,  to  be  the 
agents  and  ministers  of  a  governor,  in  matters  man* 
ifestly  unjust,  was,  in  itself,  criminal.  For,  they 
4id  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  but  pleaded,  in 
excuse,  that  they  were  officers  under  Classicus,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  obey  his  orders.  Claudius 
Restitutus,  who  was  counsel  on  their  side,  has  of- 
ten assured  me,  he  never  was  more  perplexed  and 
disconcerted  than  when  he  perceived  I  had  seized 
this  post,  in  which  he  had  placed  all  his  strength 
and  confidence  ;  though  no  man  is  more  expert 
and  vigilant  in  his  profession,  or  more  prepared 
against  a  surprise.  The  senate  decreed,  that  an 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  effects  Classicus  . 
possessed  before  he  went  to  his  government ;  that 
these  should  be  given  to  his  daughter  ;  and  direct- 
ed the  overplus  to  be  divided  among  the  unhappy 
sufferers.  The  decree  added,  that  his  creditors 
should  refund  whatever  monies  they  had  received 
since  his  return.  Hispanus  and  Probus  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  banished  for  five  years  :  so  very  atro- 
cious did  that  conduct  now  appear,  which  seemed^ 
at  first,  to  be  doubted,  whether  it  was  criminal  or 
not.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  proceeded  against 
Cbvius  Fuscus,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Ciaa- 

*  About  l(.  92,000  9f  our  xaomej. 
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sicQs,  and  Stilloniua  Priscus,  iirho  comnOuaded  a 
regiment  under  him ;  but  the  respective  erents  were 
very  different :  for  the  former  was  acquitted,  and 
the  latter  banished  Italy  for  two  years.     At  the 
third  hearing,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  join  sev- 
eral accomplices  in  on&  general  charge,   lest,  by- 
protracting  this  affair  any  longer,  the  patience  of 
even  the  judges  themselves  would  be  quite  irorn 
out  and  exhausted  by  fatigue*     We  had,  indeed, 
designedly  reserved  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the 
persons  concerned  to  this  day,  the  wife  of  Clas»- 
cus  only  excepted,  against  whom,  though  there  was 
strong  suspicion,  the  proofs  were  by  no  means 
thought  clear  :  as  to  his  daughter,  who  was  like- 
wise in  the  number  of  the  accused,  there  vrtrs  not 
the  least  ground  for  any  charge  against  her.    Wlien 
therefore,  in  the  close  of  the  pleadings,  I  was  to 
take  notice  of  the  latter,  I  thought  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  bear  head  upon  one  who  appeared  to 
be  innocent ;  and  therefore  I  spoke  very  fully   and 
freely  in  her  vindication.     Indeed,  as  this  impeach- 
ment was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  there  was 
no  danger  that  this  last  circumstance  would  take  off 
from  the  weight  of  the  accusation  against  her  fe- 
ther,  as  it  might,  if  I  had  defended  her  in  thew  out- 
set of  the  cause.     I  addressed  myself  to  the  depu- 
ties, and  desired  they  would  tell  tne  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  alledge  against  her,  which  they  thought 
they  could  prove  ;    and  appealed   to  the  senate, 
whether  I  ought  to  employ  my  talents,  if,  in  truth, 
I  had  any,  to  the  destruction  of  an  innocent  per- 
son :  and  I  concluded  with  saying,  ^<  But,  perhaps, 
I  3hall  be  asked,  if  I  take  upon  myself  to  act  as  a 
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judg^  ?  By  DO  means  :  I  cossider  myselfi  howeTcr, 
as  an  adrocate  chosen  from  amidst  that  venerable 
body." 

Thus  ended  this  prosecution,  in  which  so  many 
psirties  were  involved ;  some  of  whom  were  acquit- 
ted, but  the  greater  number  condemned,  eilher  to 
perpetual  banishment,  or  for  a  limited  time.     The 
senate  were  pleased,  in  the  same  decree,  to  honour 
us  with  a  most  ample  testimony  of  our  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  resolute  perseverance  in  the  conduct 
of  this  important  business :  the  only  reward  we 
could  have  received  equal  to  the  yery  laborious 
ofice  we  had  sustained.     You  will  easily  conceive 
the  &tigue  we  underwent  in  speaking  and  debating 
so  long  and  so  often,  and  in  interrogating,  assbting, 
or  confuting  such  a  number  of  witnesses  ;  as  well 
as  what  a  dif&cult  and  disagreeable  task  we  had,  to 
withstand  the  private  solicitations,  and  public  op- 
position of  the  friends  of  the  several  persons  ac- 
cused. To  give  you  an  instance :  one  of  the  judges 
themselves,  who  thought  I  pressed  too  hard  upon  a 
defendant  whom  he  favoured,  could  not  fort>ear  in* 
terrupting  me  ;  <^  Give  me  leave,'*  said  I,  <<  to  go 
on ;  for  when  I  shall  have  said  all  I  meant  to  say, 
be  i|ill  still  be  as  innocent  as  he  was  before." 
From  hence  you  will  collect  what  a  scene  of  con- 
teution  I  went  through,  and  what  enemies  I  brought 
upon  myself.     However,  it  was  but  for  a  season. 
.  For,  though  an  honest  discharge  of  one's  duty  may» 
for  the  time,  ofifend  those  it  opposes  ;  yet  it  will,  at 
l&st,  be  justified  and  admired,  even  by  the  very  men 
who  suffer  from  it. 
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Thus  I  have  laid  before  you,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ncr  I  am  able,  this  whole  transaction.  You  will 
regret,  perhaps,  the  reading  of  so  long  a  letter,  and 
tell  me  it  was  scarce  worth  the  trouble.  Ask  me 
then  no  more  what  is  doing  at  Rome  ;  and  remem- 
ber, in  my  excuse,  that,  considering  the  time  this 
trial  took  up,  the  great  number  of  persons  con* 
cemed,  and  the  several  proceedings  against  them, 
my  letter  is  of  no  unreasonable  length ;  and  I  really 
think  I  have  related  the  whole  with  as  much  brev- 
ity as  exactness.— .But,  upon  recollection,  I  must 
recall  that  last  word  :  for  I  perceive,  a  little  too 
late  indeed,  that  I  have  omitted  a  material  circum- 
stance. However,  I  will  mention  it  here^thouf^h 
somewhat  out  of  its  place.  In  this  I  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Homer,  and  several  other  great  names, 
to  keep  me  in  countenance  ;  and  the  critics  will 
tell  you,  this  inverted  manner  of  relating  facts  has 
its  beauties :  but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  a  beauty  I 
had  not  at  all  in  view.  One  of  the  witnesses,  wheth- 
er in  resentment  that  he  was  summoned  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  or  that  he  was  suborned  by 
some  of  the  parties  accused,  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  the  charge,  desired  leave  to  exhibit  articles 
against  Norbanus  Licinianus,  one  of  the  deputies, 
and  a  commissioner  appointed  to  carry  on  the  pres- 
ent prosecution  ;  alledging,  that  he  had  prevaricat- 
ed* in  his  charge  against  Casta,  the  wife  of  Class!- 
cus.     The  law  directs,  that  the  party  accused  shall 

*  A  prevaricator  is  defined,  hf  the  civilians,  to  be  one  that  he- 
trays  the  cause  to  the  adversary,  and  turns  on  the  criminal's  side, 
vhom  he  ought  to  prosecute. 
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be  first  proceeded  against,  before  any  iofonnation 
shall  be  received  to  the  prejudice  of  the  person 
Yrho  brings  the  charge  ;  because,  how  far  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  credited,  will  best  appear  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  cause  is  conducted. 
But  so.  extremely  odious  was  Norbanus,  that  nei- 
ther the  authority  of  the  laws,  nor  a  regard  to  hia 
public  function,  could  protect  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  infamous  character,  who,  like  many 
others,  had  used  his  interest  with  Domitian  to  rery 
flagitious  purposes.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  by  the  province  to  manage  this  trial, 
not  because  they  had  any  opinion  of  his  integrity, 
but  as  being  a  declared  enemy  to  Ciassicus,  by 
wliom  he  had  been  banished.  Norbanus  desired  be 
nsight  have  time  allowed  him  for  his  defence,  and  a 
copy  of  the  articles  of  his  accusation  ;  both  which 
were  refused  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  answer 
immediately  to  the  charge.  He  did  so  ;  and  when 
I  consider  the  genius  and  character  of  the  man,  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  say,  with  great  confi- 
dence, or  great  spirit,  but  undoubtedly  without 
the  least  embarrassment.  There  were  many  ar- 
ticles alledged  against  him,  much  more  to  his  dis- 
advantage than  the  crime  with  which  he  was  partic- 
ularly charged.  Among  the  rest,  Pomponius  Rn- 
fus,  and  Libo  Frugi,  persons  of  consular  dignity, 
deposed,  that  he  was  counsel,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian, for  those  infamous  wretches,  who  had  in- 
formed against  Salvius  Liberalis.  In  short,  Nor- 
banus was  condemned  and  banished.  When,  there- 
fore, I  entered  upon  the  charge  against  Casta,  I 
insisted  singly  upon  this  sentence  against  Norba- 
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tiifl.  But  I  urged  this  to  little  purpose  ;  for,  by  a 
▼ery  unprecedented,  and,  Indeed,  a  contradictory 
-vray  of  proceeding,  the  person  accused' was  acquit- 
ted, while  he,  who  had  entered  intothh  combina- 
tion in  her  favour,  was  condemned.  You'^^ill  be 
curious  to  be  informed  how  we,  who  were  counsel 
against  her,  aeted  in  this  e^traordinany  conjvmc- 
ture.  We  acquainted  the  senate,  that,  aa  we  had 
receiTed  all  our  information  from  Noitenus,  we 
could  not,  if  he  should  be  conTicted  of  collimon 
with  this  woman,  proceed  without  new  instruc- 
tions :  having  said  this,  we  'sat  down  durin^^  hia 
whole  trial,  without  interposing.  Norbanus,  af- 
ter his  conviction,  contmued  present  every  d«y 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings,  amd 
preserved  the  same  firmness,  or  unembarrassed 
countenance,  to  the  last.  And  here,  upon  revaew^- 
ing  my  letter,  I  find  I  have  been  guilty  of  another 
omission.  I  should  have  told  you,  that  Salvins 
Liberalis  inveighed  strongly  against  the  rest  of  tfie 
deputies  ;  insisting,  that  they  had  betrayed  the  trast 
reposed  in  them  by  the  province,  and  had  net 
brought  to  justice  all  the  parties  they  were  direct- 
ed to  prosecute.  As  he  is  a  man  of  great  warantk 
of  temper  and  much  eloquence,  they  were  really  in 
some  danger.  But  I  took  those  worthy  persons 
under  my  protection,  and  they  are  so  grateful  aa 
to  acknowledge  I  saved  them  from  the  storm  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  And  now,  my  friend, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  my  letter  in  good  earnest  ; 
nor  detain  you  with  adding  a  syllable  more,  even 
though  I  should  find  that  some  circumstances  have 
still  escaped  me.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  X, 

TO  8FURINNA   AKO  COCCIA.* 

# 

I'  DIB  not,  it  is  true,  acquaint  you,  at  ny  last 
visit,  that  1  had  composed  something  in  praise  of 
your  son  ;  because  it  was  not  written  in  order  to 
be  mentioned,  but  merely  as  a  private  tribute  of 
affection  to  his  memory,  and  as  a  consolation  to 
me  in  my  concern  for  the  loss  of  him.  Besides^ 
my  dear  Spurinna,  as  you  told  me  you  heard  I  had 
i^ead  som&  piece  to  certain  friends,  I  imagined  you 
were  informed,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  subject ; 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  your 
cheerfulness  in  that  season  of  gaiety  in  which  I 
found  you,  by  recalling  to  your  remembrance  so 
severe  a  misfortune.  I;  have  even  still  some  doubt, 
whether  I  should  only  send  you  what  I  then  re* 
cited,  as  you  desire,  or  join  with  it  what  I  design 
for  another  essay  :  for  a  small  tract  was  not  only 
insufficient  to  give  due  scope  to  the  sentiments  of 
my  heart,  and  to  comprbe  the  full  offerings  I  would 
pay  to  one  whose  memory  I  ^q  infinitely  love  and 
honour ;  but  it  seemed  also  more  for  the  interest  of 
his  fame,  to  have  it  thus  disseminated  by  separate 
pieces.  But  the  consideration,  that  it  will  be  treat- 
ing you  with  a  more  fi^iendly  confidence  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  whole  now,  rather  than  reserve  part 
of  it  to  another  time,  has  determined  me  to  do  so  > 
especialty  %s  you,  have  assured  me,  you  will  not  part 

*  Sparinna's  wife. 
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with  it  out  of  your  hands  till  I  shall  think  proper 
to  pablish  it.  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  proof  of  the 
«anie  unreserre,  by  pointing  out  to  me  what  yon 
shall  judge  would  be  best  altered,  omitted,  or  add- 
^d.  It  is  difficult  (and  I  know  it  by  what  {  f^el 
myself)  for  a  mind  in  affliction  to  attend  to  siach 
little  cares.  However,  as  you  would  direct  a  paint- 
er or  statuary,  who  was  representing  the  figure  of 
your  son,  what  parts  he  should  retouch  or  express  ; 
so  I  hope  you  will  guide  and  inform  my  hand  ia 
this  more  durable,  or  (as  you  are  pleased  to  thi^ik 
it)  this  immortal  picture  of  his  mind,  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  draw  :  for,  the  nearer  it  shall  re- 
semble the  original,  and  the  more  finished  it  shall 
be,  so  much  the  more  lasting  it  is  likely  to  prove. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XL 

TO  JULIUS   6ENIT0R. 

IT  is  the  generou  s  disposition  of  Artemidorus 
to  heighten  the  good  offices  of  his  friends ;  and  in  that 
light  you  must  look  upon  those  strong  professions 
he  makes  of  his  obligations  to  me.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, when  the  philosophers  were  expelled*^  Rome, 
I  visited  him  at  his  house  near  the  city  ;  and  I  ran 
the  greater  hazard  in  paying  him  that  civility,  a^I 
was  at  that  time  prsetor ;  I  likewise  supplied  him 
with  a  considerable  sum  to  discharge  some  debts 

*  Domitian  l^anbhed  the  philosophers  not  only  from  Rome^  but 
Italy,  as  Saetonms  and  A.  Gellius  inform  as :  among  these  was  the 
celebrated  Epictetijis. 
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he  had  contracted  upon  very  honourable  occasional 
though  I  was  obliged  tp  borrow  the  monef  myself; 
whUe  bia  other  fri^ds,  who,  both  in  power  and  for- 
tuoei  were  capable  of  assisting  him,  stood,  coldly  at 
a  distance,  without  contributing  any  relief  to  his, 
distress.    This  I  did  under  the  discouraging  in* 
ttances  before  my  eyes  of  the  siifferings  of  seven  of 
my  friends ;  Senecioy  Rusticus,  and  Helvidius,  be« 
ing  just  then  put  to  death,  at  the  same  time  that 
Mauricus,  GratiUa,  Arria,  and  Fennia,  were  sent 
into  exile  :  and  scorched  as  £  was  with  the  light* 
aing  of  the  state,  which  thus  flashed  round  me,  I 
hsd  great  reason  to  expect  it  would  not  be  long 
before  it  destroyed  me  too.     But  I  do  not  deem 
mjself,  upon  that  account,  as  meriting  the  high  en* 
comiums  my  friend  bestows  upon  me  :  all  I  pre* 
tend  to  is,,  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  the  infamous 
meanness  of  abandoning, him  in  his  misfortunes.     I 
had,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  our  ages  would  ad- 
mit, a  friendship  for  his  father-^in-law  Musonius, 
whom  I  both  loved  and  esteemed..     Artemidorus 
himself  I  made  acquaintance  with  when  I  was  mil- 
itary tribune  in  Syria,  where  I  entered  into  the 
strictest  intimacy  with  him.      And  I  consider  it  as. 
a  proof  that  there  was  something  right  in  my  dis* 
position,  by  having  so  early  discovered  the  merit 
of  this  amiable  man,  who,  if  he  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher,. exceedingly  resembles  one  ;  Lam  sure,  at 
least,  of  all  those  who  take  upon  themselves  that 
title,  I  know  none  of  a  more  sincere  and  unaffected 
integrity.      I  forbear   to  mention  how  he  endures 
the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  how  indefatigable 
ialabour,  how  abstemious  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
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table,  and  how  absolutely  he  restrains  all  his  appe- 
tites ;  for  these  qualities,  remarkable  as  they  would 
certainly  be  in  any  other  character,  are  rendered 
less  conspicuous  in  him,  by  the  superior  lustre  of 
those  more  extraordinary  virtues  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Musonius  for  a  son4n*law,  in- prefer- 
ence to  so  many  others  of  all  ranks  who  paid  their 
addresses  to  his  daughter.  I  ^innot,  therefore, 
but  be  highly  sensible  of  the  advantageous  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  me  to  every  body,  and  particu- 
larly to  you.  But  I  am  apprehensive  (to  return  to 
the  observaUon  with  which  I  set  out,)  that  the 
warmth  of  his  benevolence  may  carry  him  beyond 
the  bounds  I  deserve :  for  he,  who  is  so  free  from  all 
other  errors,  is  extremely  apt  to  fall  into  the  good- 
natured  one,  of  over*rating  the  merit  of  his  £riends« 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XII. 

TO  CATILIVS. 

I  ACCEPT  of  your  ipvitatio&to  supper  ;  but 
I  must  make  this  agreement  beforehand,  that  you 
dismiss  me  socm,  and  treat  me  frugally*  Let  our 
entertainment  abound  only  in  philosophical  con- 
versation, and  even  that  too  with  moderation. 
There  are  certain  offices  which  bring  passengers 
into  the  streets  at  midnight,  and  which  Cato  himr 
self  could  not  safely  fall  in  with  ;  though  I  must 
confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  Julius  Cassar,*  when 

•  Julius  CsBsar  wrote  an  invectiTe  against  Cato  of  Utica^  to  wKicb> 
kii  Itrolmblei  PHdj  Iwre  attudea. 
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he  reproaches  him.  with  that  circumstancey  exalts 
the  character  he  meant  to  expose :  for  he  describes 
those  persons  who  met  this  reeling  patriot)  as  blush* 
ing  when  they  discovered  who  he  was  ;  and  adds, 
<<  you  would  have  thought  that  Cato  had  detected 
them,  and  not  they  Cato."  Could  he  place  the  dig* 
nity  of  Cato  in  a  stronger  light,  than  by  represent* 
Ing  him  thus  venerable  even  in  his  cups  ?  As  for 
ourselves,  nevertheless,  let  temperance  not  only 
spread  our  table,  but  regulate  our  hours  :  for  we 
are  not  arrived  at  so  exalted  a  reputation,  that  our 
enemies  cannot  censure  our  conduct  without  ap« 
plauding  it  at  the  same  time.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIIL 

TO  ROMANUB. 

I  HAVE  sent  you,  as  you  desired,  the  pane* 
gyric  I  delivered  in  my  kte  consulship,  in  honour 
of  our  most  excellent  emperor  ;*  and  I  intended  to 
have  sent  it  though  you  had  not  made  the  request. 
I  could  wish,  when  you  peruse  this  performance, 
you  would  reflect  upon  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  the  subject.  In  other  compositions, 
where  the  reader  is  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  they  turn,  the  novelty  of  them 
engages  his  chief  attention ;  but  in  a  topic  so  known 
and  exhausted  as  the  present,  be  has  nothing  to  di- 
vert him  from  considering  the  style  and  manner  of 
his  author  ;  and  the  writer  has  a  hard  task  to  please 

5  TrajfUL 
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his  readers,  when  the  whole  force  of  their  criticism 
is  solely  directed  to  those  ungle  points..  But  I 
should  be  glad  that  the  arrangement,  the  meta^ 
phorsi  and  connections,  which  I  have  employed  ia 
this  discourse,  might  be  particularly  observed.  A 
strong  imagination,  and  pompous  expression,  will 
sometimes  break  out  in  the  most  unpolished  writ* 
er  ;  hut  regularity  in  the  plan  of  a  work,  and  pro- 
priety in  the  figures,  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  an  improved  and  correct  genius.  Tbe 
shining  and  the  elevated  are  not  always  to  be  af*^ 
fected.  As  shades  in  a  picture  show  the  ]uminouB> 
parts  to  more  advantage,  so  the  plain  and  simple, 
in  writing,  recommend  and  heighten  the  sublime.. 
But  I  forget  that  I  am  Ulking  to  one,  who  is  so 
complete  a  judge  of  these  matters.  I  should  rath- 
er beg  of  you  to  point  out  to  me  what  you  shall 
think  requires  correction  :  for,  if  I  should  find  that 
you  dislike  some  parts,  I  shall  be  more  inclined  to 
believe  you  approve  of  the  rest.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV.. 

TO   ACILIUS. 

THE  atrocious  treatment  which  Largius^ 
Macedo,  a  person  of  pra&torian  rank,  lately  received 
from  his  slaves,  is  so  extremely  tragical,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  the  subject  of  a  more  considerable  oar- 
ftttive  than  a  private  letter  :  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  was  a  haugh- 
tiness and  severity  in  his  behaviour  towards  them, 
which  shewed  him  little  mindfuKthat  his  own  father 
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was  once  in  the  same  servile  state.  They  surround- 
ed him  as  he  was  bathing  at  his  yilla  near  FormiaBf 
and  some  beat  him  about  the  face  and  head,  whilst 
others  trampled  upon  his  b^easty  hts  belly,  and  hitf 
privy  parts :  when  they  imagined  they  had  thus 
completed  their  intentions,  they  threw  him  upon 
the  burning  pavement  of  the  hot  bath,  to  try  if 
there  was  any  remaining  life  left  in  him.  He  lay 
there  stretched  out,  and  motionless,  either  as  be- 
ing really  senseless,  or  only  counterfeiting  ;  upon 
which  they  concluded  him  actually  dead.  In  this 
condition  they  brought  him  out,  pretending  that 
he  was  suffocated  by  the  heat  of  the  bath.  Some 
of  his  more  trusty  servants  received  him^  and  the 
alarm  being  spread  through  the  family,  his  concu- 
bines ran  to  him  with  the  most  violent  shrieks. 
The  noise  of  their  cries,  together  with  the  fresh 
air,  brought  him  a  little  to  himself,  and  he  gave 
signs  (as  he  now  safely  might)  that  he  was  not 
quite  dead.  The  murderers  immediately  made 
their  escape  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  tak- 
en, and  they  are  in  pursuit  of  the  rest.  By  prop- 
er application,  he  was,  with  great  difficulty,  kept 
alive  for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired  ;  having, 
however,  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  of  know- 
ing, that  just  vengeance  would  be  inflicted  on  his 
assasf^ns.  Thus  you  see,  to  what  indignities,  out- 
rages, and  dangers,  we  are  exposed.  Lenity  and 
good  treatment  is  no  security  from  the  villanies  of 
one's  servants  ;  for  it  is  malice,  and  not  reflection, 
that  arms  such  ruffians  against  their  masters.  So 
much  for  this  piece  of  news  :  and  now,  I  think,  I 
am  exhausted.    But  you  will  be  apt)  I  imagine,  to 
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Mk»  **  Is  this  all  ?''  In  truth  it  is  ;  odiemdae^  yoqr 
should  have  it ;  for  my  paper  and  my  time  too,  (sa 
it  is  a  holiday  with  me^)  will  allow  me  to  add 
more.  Upon  recollection^  however,  I  can  telL  yoa 
one  farther  circumstance  relating  to  Macedo,  which 
just  now  occurs  to  me.  As  he, was  once  in  a  pub* 
lie  bath  at  Rome,  a  singular,  and  (aa  it  should  seeia 
by  the  manner  of  his  death)  an  ominous  accident 
iHtppened  to  him.  A.  slave  of  Macedo's,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  his  master,  laid  his  hand  gently^ 
upon  a  Roman  knight,  who,  suddenly  turning 
sound,  by  mistake,  gave  Macedo  so  violent  a  blow, 
that  he  almost  knocked  him  down^  Thua  the  batl^ 
aeema  to  have  been  fatal  to  hinv  by  a  kind  of  gvada« 
lion  ;  for,  firsts  he  received  an  indignity  in  one 
batb^  and  was  afterwards  assassinated  in>  another. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XV. 

TO   PROCUItTTS. 

YOU  desiire  me  to  reed  your  poems  during 
my  recess,  and^  examine  whether  they  ave  fit  fe» 
public  view ;  and^aiter  requesting  me  to  turn  some 
of  my  leisure  hours  from  my  own  studies  to  yours, 
you  reniind  me,  that  Tully  was  remarkable  f»r  his 
generous  encouragement  and  patronage  oi  poetical^ 
geniuses.  But  you  did  not  do  me  j^istice,  if  youi 
supposed  I  wanted  either  intreaty  or  example  upon 
this  occasion,  who  not  ^only  wovship  the  Mueefr 
with  the  most  religions  veneratioi^  but  have  alsa 
the  wannest  fsi^iMhihip  fier  yc^pself  :  i  shall  tbeve«^ 


ibre  do  whatyou  require,  with  «q«al  pteesure  md 
*a.tteii£»m.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  declare,  be- 
fore hand,  that  your  perfbrmance  has  great  merit, 
4md  ought  bf  no  means  to  be  suppressed  ;  at  least, 
'diat  was  my  opinion  when  I  heard  you  redte  it : 
if,  indeed,  your  skilful  manner  of  raading,  and 
sweetness  of  elocutiim,  did  not  impose  'upon  my 
judgment.  I  trust,  however,  the  charming  ca- 
dence did  not  entirely  overcome  the  force  of  my 
criticism  ;  it  might, possibly,  a  little  soften  its  se» 
veitty,  but  could  not  totally  turn  its  edge.  I 
think,  therefore,  I  may  safely  pronounce  this  my 
^mion  of  your  poems  in  general :  what  they  are 
in  their  several  parts,  I  shall  judge  when  I  read 
them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO   NEPOS. 

I  HAVE  frequently  observed,  that  amongst 
the  noble  actions  and  remarkable  sayings  of  distin- 
guished  persons  in  either  sex,  those  which  have 
been  most  celebrated  have  not  always  been  the  most 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  a  conversation  I  had  yesterday  with 
Fannia.  This  lady  is  grand-daughter  to  that  fa- 
mous Arria,  who  animated  her  husband  to  meet 
death,  by  her  own  glorious  example.  She  inform- 
ed me  of  several  particulars  relating  to  Arria,  not 
less  heroical  than  this  applauded  action  of  her's, 
though  less  the  subject  of  general  renown ;  and 
Tfhich,  I  am  persuaded,  yill  raise  her  as  much  in 
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your  admiration  as  they  did  in  mine.  Her  hus- 
band, Caecinna  Pstns,  and  her  son,  were  each  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
of  which  the  son  died.  This  youth,  who  had  a 
most  beautiful  person  and  amiable  behaviour,  was 
not  less  endeared  to  his  parents  by  his  virtues  th^n 
by  the  ties  of  affection.  His  mother  managed  h^s 
funeral  so  privately,  that  Paetus  did  not  know  of 
his  death.  Whenever  she  came  into  his  bed-cham- 
ber, she  pretended  her  son  was  better ;  and,  as  often 
as  he  enquired  concerning  his  health,  she  answer- 
ed, he  had  rested  well,  or  had  eaten  with  an  appe- 
tite. When  she  found  she  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  grief>  but  her  tears  were  gushing  out,  she 
would  leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to 
her  passion,  return  again  with  dry  eyes,  and  a  se- 
rene countenance,  as  if  she  had  dismissed  every 
sentiment  of  sorrow  at  her  entrance.  Her  resolu- 
tion,* no  doubt,  was  truly  noble,  when,  drawing  the 

*  The  atory,  at  mentioned  by  seTend  of  the  aneient  historian^ 
is  to  this  purpose  :  Psetus  having  joined  Scribonianus,  who  was  iai 
arms,  in  Illyria,  against  Claudius,  was  taken  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  condemned  to  death.  Arria  having,  in  vain,  solicited 
his  hfe»  persuaded  him  to  destroy  himself,  rather  than  sufTer  the 
ignominy  of  falling  by  the  executioner's  hands  ;  and,  in  order  to 
encourage  him  to  an  act»  to  which,  it  seems,  he  was  not  much  in- 
plined,  she  set  him  the  example  in  the  manner  Pliny  relates. 

In  a  pleasure-house  belonging  to  the  Villa  iMtltrvisOf  at  Rome, 
there  is  a  fine  statue  representing  this  aetion  :  PsBtus  is  stabbing 
himself  with  one  hand,  and  holds  up  the  dying  Arria  with  the  oth- 
er. Her  sinking  body  hangs  so  loose,  as  if  every  joint  were  relax- 
ed." IVriis^hfa  'Pt^aveU,  p.  334.  Martial,  also,  has  celebrated 
his  heroic  action  in  a  famous  epigram : 

Casta  9U0  glaiUum  cum  traderet  Arria  PatOf 
Quern  dc  vuceribut  traxerat  ipsa  wis  g^ 
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dagger,  she  plunged  it  in  her  breast,  and  then  pre- 
sented it  to  her  husband  with  that  ever  memorable, 
I  had  almost  said  that  divine  expression,  ^  Paetus,  it 
is  not  painful."  It  must,  however,  be  considered, 
when  she  spoke  and  acted  thus,  she  was  encouraged 
md  supported  by  the  prospect  of  immortal  glory. 
But  was  it  not  something  much  greater,  without 
the  aid  of  such  animating  motives,  to  hide  her  tears, 
to  conceal  her  grief,  and  cheerfully  act  the  mother, 
when  she  was  a  mother  no  more  ? 

Scribonianus  had  taken  up  arms  in  Illyria 
against  Claudius,  where,  having  lost  his  life,  Pae- 
tos,  who  was  of  his  party,  was  brought  prisoner  to 
Rome.  When  they  were  going  to  put  him  on 
board  a  ship,  Arria  besought  the  soldiers,  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  :  "  Certainly," 
said  she,  <'  you  cannot  refuse  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  as  he  is,  a  few  slaves  to  wait  upon  him  ; 
but,  if  you  will  take  me,  I  alone  will  perform 
their  office."  Her  request  was  refused  ;  upon 
which  she  hired  a  small  fishing-vessel,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  follow  the  ship.  At  her  return  to  Rome, 
she  met  the  wife  of  Scribonianus,  in  the  emperor's 
palace,  who,  pressing  her  to  discover  all  she  knew 
of  that  insurrection,  "What!"  said  she,  "shall  I 
regard  thy  advice,  who  sawest  thy  husband  mur- 
dered even  in  thy  very  arms,  and  yet  survive  st 

SX  qttajldes,  vuhus  guo'dfeci  nmdoleiy  inquit^ 
Sed  quod  tu  fades,  hoc  mifd.  Pate,  dolet.    L.  1. 14. 

When  from  her  breast  ehaste  Arria  snateh'd  the  tvord. 
And  gave  the  deathful  weapon  to  her  lord, 
**"  My  wound,"  she  said,  "  believe  me,  does  not  smart  { 
**  'Tis  thine  alone,  roy  Patas,  pain^my  heart." 
o 
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him  V*  An  expression  which  evinces,  that  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  she  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  was  no  unpremeditated  effect  of  sudden  pas- 
sion. When  Thrasea,  who  married  her  daughter, 
was  dissuading  her  from  her  purpose  of  destrc^ing- 
herself,  and,  among  other  arguments,  said  to  her, . 
'<  Would  you  then  adrise  your  daughter  to  die 
with  me,  if  my  life  were  to  be  taken  from  m^  V* 
«  Most  certainly  I  would,"  she  replied,  "  if  she. 
had  lived  as  long,  and  in  as  much*  harmony  with 
you,  as  I  have  with  my  P«tus.''  This  answer 
greatly  heightened  the  alarm  of  her  family,  and 
made  them  observe  her  for  the  future  more  narrow- 
ly ;  which,  when  she  perceived,  she  assured  then^ 
all  their  caution  would  be  to  no  purpose.  <<  You 
may  oblige  me,"  said  she,  <<  to  execute  my  reso« 
lution  in  a  way  that  will  give  me  more  pain,  but 
it  is  impossible  you  should  prevent  it."  She  ha4. 
scarce  said  this,  when  she  sprang  from  her  chair, 
and  running,  her  head  with  the  utmost  violence 
against  the  wall,  fell  down  in  appearance  dead :  but 
being  brought  to  herself,  « I  told  you,"  said  she, 
.  <<if  you  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  an  easy  path 
to  death,  I  should  make  my  way  to  it  through  some- 
more  difficult  passage."  Now,  is  there  not,  my. 
friend  J  something  much  greater  in  all  this,  than  in 
the  so-tnuch-talked-of  "  Paetus,  it  is  not  painful  ?** 
to  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  led  the  way :  and 
yet  this  last  is  the  favourite  topic  of  fame,  while  all 
the  former  are  passed  over  in  profound  silence. 
Whence  I  cannot  but  infer,  what  I  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  that  the  noblest  actions  are 
lOt  always  the  most  celebrated.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

TO   S£RVIANUS. 

TO  what  shall  I  attribute  your  long  silence  ? 
Is  it  want  of  health,  or  want  of  leisure,  that  pre . 
vents  your  writing  ?  Or,  is  it,  perhaps,  that  you 
have  no  opportunity  of  conveying  your  letters  ? 
^ree  me,  I  entreat  you,  from  the  perplexity  of  these 
doubts  ;  for  they  are  more,  be  assured,  than  I  am 
able  to  support ;  and  do  so,  even  though  it  be  at 
the  expence  of  an  express  messenger  :  I  will  glad- 
ly bear  his  charges,  and  even  reward  him  too, 
should  he  bring  me  the  news  I  wish.  As  for  my- 
self, 1  am  well,  if  to  b^  welly  can,  with  any  propriety, 
be  said  of  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  utmost  suspense 
and  anxiety,  under  the  apprehension  of  all  the  acci- 
dents which  can  possibly  befal  the  friend  he  most 
affectionately  loves.    Farewelf. 

LETTER  XVIII. 

TO  S£V£&US. 

I  WAS  obliged,  by  my  consular  office,  to 
compliment  the  emperor*  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic :  but  after  I  had  performed  that  ceremony  in  the^ 
senate  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  fully  as  the  time 
and  place  would  allow,  I  thought  it  agreeable 
to  the  affection  of  a  good  subject,  to  enlarge  those 

•  TrajMi. 
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general  heads,  and  extend  them  into  a  complete 
discourse.  My  principal  view  in  doing  so,  was  to 
confirm  the  emperor  in  his  Tiftuesi  by  paying  that 
tribute  of  applause  tolhem  which  they  so  justly  de- 
serve ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  direct  future 
princes,  not  in  the  formal  way  of  lecture,  but  by 
hi9  more  engaging  eiuunple,  to  those  paths  they 
must  pursue,  if  they  would  attain  the  same  heights 
of  glory.  To  instruct  sovereigns  how  to  form  their 
conduct,  is  a  noble,  but  difficult  task,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  presumption  ;  but  to  applaud 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  prince,  and  to 
hold  him  out  to  posterity  as  a  lig^ht  to  guide  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  is  a  method  equally  useful,  and 
much  more  modest.  It  afforded  roe  a  very  singu« 
lar  pleasure,  when  I  recited  this  panegyric  in  a  pri- 
vate assembly,  that  my  friends  gave  me  their  com- 
pany, though  I  did  not  solicit  them  in  the  usual 
form  of  circular  billets,  but  only  required  their  at- 
tendance, if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them,  and 
they  should  happen  to  be  at  leisure.  You  know 
the  excuses  which  are  generally  made  at  Rome,  to 
avoid  invitations  of  this  kind,and  prior  engagements 
are  usually  alledged ;  yet,  though  the  weather  prov* 
ed  extremely  bad  at  that  time,  they  attended  the 
recital  for  two  days  together  :  and  when  I  thought 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  detain  them  any  longer, 
they  insisted  upon  my  going  through  with  it  the 
*  next  day.  Shall  I  consider  this  as  an  honour  done 
to  myself,  or  to  literature  ?  Rather  let  me  suppose 
to  the  latter,  which,  though  well  nigh  extinct,  seems 
to  be  now  again  reviving  amongst  us.  Yet  what 
was  the  subject  which  raised  this  uncommon  at« 
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tention  ?  No^other  than  what  formerly,  even  in  the 
senate,  where  we  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  we 
could  not  endure  to  hear,   though  but  for  a  few 
moments.     But  now,  you  see,  we  have  patience  to 
fectte  and  listen  to  a  topic  of  the  same  nature  for 
three  days  together  :  and  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence is,  not  that  we  have  more  eloquence,  but  more 
Hberty  dian  formerly,  and  consequently  write  with 
a  more  unconstrained  spirit.      It  is  an  additional 
glory,  therefore,  to  our  present  emperor,  that  this 
sort  of  harangues,  which  were  once  as  disgusting 
as  they  were  false,  are  now  as  pleasing  as  they  are 
sincere.    But  it  was  not  only  the  earnest  attention 
of  my  audience  which  afforded  me  pleasure  ;  I  was 
greatly  delighted,  too,  with  tlie  justness  of  their 
taste  ;  for  I  observed,  that  the  more  rigid  sentiments 
of  my  discourse  gpave  them  peculiar  satisfaction. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  this  work,  which  was  written  for 
^e  perusal  of  the  world  in  general^  was  read  only 
to  a  few ;  however,  I  would  wiklmgly  consider  their 
particular  judgment  as  an  earnest  of  that  of  the^  ^ 
public,  and  rejoice  at  their  manly  taste,  as  if  it  were' ' 
anivepsalty  spread.    It  was  in  eloquence  as  in  music, 
the  vitiated  ears  of  the  audience  introduced  a  de- 
praved stile  ;  but  now  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  as  a 
more  e^rect  judgment  prevails  in  the  public,  our 
comp€>sitions  of  both  kinds  will  improve  too  ;  fop 
liiose  authors,  whose  only  view  is  to  please,  will 
form  their  works  upon  the  popular  taste.      I  trust,  * 
however,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  florid  style 
is  most  proper  ;  and  am  so  far  from  thinking  that 
the  wid  colouring  I  have  used,  will  be  esteemed 
foreign  aad^  unnatural,  that  I  am  most  appi^ehensive^ 
o2 
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censure  will  fall  upon  those  parts  where  the  dictkMi 
is  most  simple  and  unomamented.  Nevertheless, 
I  sincerely  wish  the  time  may  come^  and  that  it 
now  were,  when  the  smooth  and  luscious  manner, 
which  has  infected  our  stile,  shall  give  place,  as  it 
ought,  to  severe  and  chaste  composition. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  an  account  how  I  have 
been  employed  these  last  three  days,  that  your  ab- 
sence might  not  entirely  deprive  you  of  a  pleasure, 
which,  from  your  friendship  to  me,-  and  the  part 
you  take  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  interest 
of  literature,  I  know  you  would  have  received,  ji 
you  had  been  present.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIX. 

TO   CALVISItJaLRVYUS. 

I  MUST  have  recourse  to  you,  as  usual,  in  an 
affair  which  concerns  my  finances.  An  estate  is  of- 
fered to  be  sold,  which  lies  contiguous  to  mine, 
-<md,  indeed,  is  intermixed  with  it.  There  are  se- 
veral circumstances  which  strongly  incline  me  to 
thi9  purchase,  as  there  are  other  no  less  weighty 
which  deter  me  from  it.  The  first  recommenda- 
tion it  has,  is  the  beauty  which  will  result  from 
uniting  this  farm  to  my  own  lands .;  the  next,  the 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  being  able  to 
'  visit  it  under  one  trouble  and  expence  ;  to  have  it 
superintended  by  the  same  steward  ;  cultivated  al- 
most by  the  same  husbandmen ;  and  to  have  only 
a  single  mansion  to  support  and  embellish,  as  it 
\rill  be  sufficient  ^to  keep  up  the  other  just  in  com- 
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mon  repair.  I  take  into  this  account  fomiturci 
hoQse-keepers,  gardeners^  artificers^  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus that  relates  to  the  game,  as  it  sares  a  yery 
considerable  expence^  when  you  are  not  obliged  'to 
keep  them  at  more  houses  than  one.  On  the  other 
band,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  prudent  to  ven- 
ture so  much  of  one's  property  exposed  to  the  same 
climate,  and  to  the  same  casualties  ;  it  seems  a 
more  sure  method  of  guarding  against  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  to  distribute  our  possessions  into  differ- 
ent situations :  besides,  there  is  something  extreme- 
ly amusingin  shifting  the  scene,  and  trayeliidg  from 
one  estate  to  another.  But  to  mention  the  point  of 
principal  difficulty  ^-^the  lands  are  rich,  fertile,  and 
well- watered,  consisting  chiefly  of  meadow-grounds, 
vineyards,  and  woods ;  the  produce  of  which  last, 
though  it  is  not  very  great,  or  very  profitable,  yet 
seldom  fails  :  but  then,  to  balance  the  advantages 
of  soil,  the  present  tenants  have  been  extremely 
oppressed.  The  person,  who  was  last  in  possess- 
ion, used  frequently  to  seize  and  sell  their  stock,  by 
which  means,  though  he  lessened  the  debt  for  the 
present,  yet,  in  the  event,  he  greatly  impoverished 
the  estate,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  te- 
nants were  again  in  arrears.  I  shall  be  obliged, 
therefore,  to  furnish  these  honest  farmers  with  a 
new  supply  of  hands  for  tillage,  which  I  must  be 
at  the  expence  of  buying,  as  there  are  none  left  up- 
on the  estate,  neither  have  I  any  b(M»d-slaves*  of 
my  own.— And  now  it  remains  only  to  inform  you 

*  The  Romaas  used  to  employ  their  oriminala  in  the  lower  of* 
ficesof  hushaiMlry^  «ttch  as  yloughins>  ^^^    FUd.  U.  K.  L  18.  3. 
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of  the  price,  which  is  three  millions  of  sesterces.* 
It  has  been  formerly  sold  for  fire  millions  ;t  but, 
partly  by  the  general  calamity  of  the  times,  and 
partly  by  its  being  thus  stripped  of  labourers,  the 
income  of  this  estate  is  reduced,  and  consequently 
its  ralue.  You  will  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  enquire, 
whether  I  can  easily  raise  the  purchase-money  I 
It  is  true,  my  estate  is  chiefly  in  land,  though  I  baye 
also  some  money  placed  out  at  interest ;  but  I  can, 
without  difficulty,  borrow  any  sum  I  nmy  want.  I 
hare  always  a  sure  resource  in  the  purse  of  my 
wife's  mother,  which  I  can  use  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  my  own  ;  so  that  you  need  not  give  your-* 
self  any  trouble  as  to  that  article,  if  you  should 
have  no  other  objections,  which  I  beg  you  would 
very  accurately  consider ;  for,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  so  particularly  in  matters  qf  oeconomy,»no  man 
has  more  judgment  and  experience  than  yourself* 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

TO   MAXIMUS. 

YOU  remember, no  doubt,  to  have  read  what 
eommotions  were  occasioned  by  the  law,  which 
ordains  that  the  elections  of  magistrates^  shall  be 

*  About  L.  SA^oeO  of  our  mooey. 

t  AbmitL.  40,000  of  our  moneys. 

t  The  frathor  of  this  law  was  one  Gabinius^a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  614.  It  gave  a  very  considerable  blow  to  the  influence 
of  the  aobjAity,  «s  in  this  way  of  hattotng  it  coifld  not  be  discovered 
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by  balloting,  and  hour  much  the  author  of  it  was 
both  approved  and  condemned^    Yet  this  very  law 
the  senate  lately  unanimously  reviyed  ;   and,  upon 
the  election  day,  with  one  consent,  called  for  the 
ballots.     It  must  be  owned,  the  method  by  open 
TOtes  had  introduced  into  the  senate  more  riot  and 
disorder  than  is  seen  even  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  all  regularity  in  speaking,  all  decency  of 
Mlence,  all  dignity  of  character,  was  disregarded ; 
it  was  universal  dissonance  and  clamour  :  here,  the 
several  candidates  running  from  side  to  side  with 
their  patrons  ;  there,  a  troop  collected  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  senate,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
assembly  dividing  into  separate  parties,  created  the 
most  indecent  confusi^H).    Thus  widely  had  we  de- 
parted from  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  who  con- 
ducted these  elections  with  a  calmness  and  regu- 
larity suitable  to  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  the 
majesty  of  the  place.     I  have  been  informed,  by 
some  who  remembered  those  times,  that  the  me- 
thod observed  in  their  assemblies  was  this :  the 
name  of  the  person  who  offered  himself  for  any  of- 
(ce  being  called  over,  a  profound  silence  ensued, 
when  immediately  the  candidate  appeared  ;  who, 
after  he  had  spoken  for  himself,  and  given  an  ac- 
count to  the  senate  of  his  manner  of  life,  called 
witnesses  in  support  of  his  character.     These  were 
either  the  person  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
army,  or  to  whom  he  had  been  quxstor,  or  both» 

OD  which  ride  the  people  gave  their  votes,  and  oonseqaently  took 
off  that  restraint  they' before  lay  under,  by  t^e  Cear  of  offending 
t^tsa  superioi^r 
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(if  the  case  admitted  of  it)  to  whom  he  also  joined 
tome  of  those  friends  who  espoused  his  interest. 
They  delivered  what  they  had  to  say  in  his  favour 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  dignity  ;  and   this 
had  far  more  influence  than  the  modem  method 
of  humble  solicitation.      Sometimes  the  candidate 
would  object  either  to  the  birth,  or  age,  or  char- 
acter of  his  competitor  ;  to  which  the  senate  wotild 
listen  with  a  severe  and  impartial  attention:    and 
thus  was  merit  generally  preferred  to  interest.    But 
corruption  having  abused  this  wise  institution  of 
our  ancestors,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  way  of  balloting,  as  the  most  probable  rem- 
edy for  the  evil.       The  method  being  new,    and 
immediately  put  in  practice,  it  answered  the  pres- 
ent purpose  very  well ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  in  pro'- 
cess  of  timof  it  will  introduce  new  inconveniences  ; 
as  this  manner  of  balloting  seems  to  afford  a  sort  of 
screen  to  injustice  and  partiality.     For,  how  few 
are  there,  who  preserve  the  same  delicacy  of*  con«- 
duct  in  secret,  as  when  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
world  ?  The  truth  is,  the  generality  of  mankind  re- 
rere  fame  more  than  conscience.      But  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  pronouncing  too  hastily  upon  a  fu** 
ture  event :  be  it  therefore  as  it  hereafter  may,  we 
have,  in  the  mean  while,  obtained,  by  this  method, 
an  election  of  such  magistrates  as  best  deserved  the 
honour.      For,  it  was  with  us,  as  with  that  sort  of 
judges  who  are  named  upon  the  spot ;  we  were 
taken  before  we  had  time  to  be  biassed,  and,  there- 
fore, we  determined  impartially. 

I  have  given  you  this  detail,  not  only  as  a  piece 
of  newsi  but  because  I  am  glad  to  seize  every  op- 
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portunity  of  speaking  of  affairs  concerning  the  re« 
public ;  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  fewer  occa- 
sions of  mentioning  than  our  ancestors,  so  we  ought 
to  be  more  careful  not  to  let  any  of  them  slip.  In 
gpod  earnest,  I  am  tired  with  repeating  over  and 
Q?er  the  same  compliments,  '*  How  d'ye  do  V*  and 
« I  hope  you  are  well  ?"  Why  should  our  letters 
&r  ever  turn  upon  trivial  and  domestic  concerns  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the  public  weal 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who,  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  takes  upon  himself  to  ease  us  of  the 
whole  care  and  weight  of  government ;  but  still 
that  bountiful  source  of  power  permits,  by  a  very 
generous  dispensation,  some  streams  to  flow  down 
to  us  ;  and  of  these  we  may  not  only  partake  our- 
selves, but  thus,  as  it  were,  administer  them  to  our 
absent  friends.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 

TO  PRISCUS* 

I  HAVE  just  received  an  account  of  the 
•death  of  poor  Martial,  which  much  concerns  me. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  lively  genius,  and  his 
writings  abound  with  much  satirical  wit,  conducted, 
at  the  same  time,  by  equal  candour.  When  he  left 
Rome,  I  made  him  a  present  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  journey  ;  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  not  only  as  a 
testimony  of  my  friendship,  but  in  return  for  the 
verses  with  which  he  had  complimented  me.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  distinguish  those 
poets  with  honourable  and  pecuniary  rewards,  who 
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had  celebrated  particular  persons  or  cities  in  their 
Terses,  but  this  good  custom,  'with  every  other  that 
is  generous  and  noble,  is  now  grown  out  of  fashion; 
and,  in  consequence  of  having  ceased  to  act  laud- 
ably, we  consider  praise  as  an  impertinent  and 
worthless  tribute.  Vou  will  be  desirous,  perhaps, 
to  see  the  verses  which  merited  this  acknowledg- 
ment from  me  ;  and  I  believe  I  can,  from  my  mem- 
ory, partly  satisfy  your  curiosity,  without  refer- 
ring you  to  his  works  :  but  if  you  should  be  pleased 
with  this  specimen,  you  must  turn  to  his  poems  for 
the  rest.  He  addresses  himself  to  his  Muse,  whom 
he  dii'ects  to  go  to  my  house  upon  the  JEsguiU  ;* 
but  to  approach  it  with  respect ; 

Cio,  irftnfon  Mvue,  bat  go  with  care. 
Nor  meet,  ill-timed,  mj  Pliny's  ear  : 
He,  by  >age  Minerva  taqght, 
GiTes  the  day  to  stadioos  thought,    , 
And  plans  that  eloqnenee  divine. 
Which  shall  to  futare  ages  shine. 
And  rival,  wond'rous  Tolly  !  thine. 
Then,  cautious,  watch  the  festive  hour. 
When  Bacchus  reigns  in  all  his  power ; 
When,  crowned  with  fragrant  cliaplets  gay, 
Catos  might  read  my  frolic  lay.f 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  poet,  who  addressed 
these  lines  to  me,  deserved  some  friendly  marks  of 
my  bounty  theriy  and  of  my  sorrow  now  ?  For  he 
gave  me  the  best  he  had  to  bestow,  and  it  was  want 
of  power  only  that  his  present  was  not  more  valu- 
able.    But,  indeed,  what  can  be  conferred  more 

^  *  One  of  the  seven  famous  hills  upon  which  Borne  was  8itQ«ted< 
t  Mart  1.x.  19. 
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valuable  tban  the  honour  of  neyer-fading  praise  ? 
And  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  his  poems 
▼ill  not  long  survive  their  author,  still,  no  douI)t, 
he  flattered  himself  they  would  prove  immortal. 
Farewell. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PLINY. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 

LETTER  I. 

TO   FABATUS. 

YOU  have  long  desired  a  visit  from  your 
grand-daughter,*  accompanied  by  me.  Nothing,  be 
assured,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  us  both  ;  for 
we  equally  wish  to  see  you,  and  are  determined  to 
delay  that  pleasure  no  longer.  For  this  purpose 
our  baggage  is  actually  making  ready,  and  we  are 
hastening  to  you  with  all  the  expedition  the  roads 
will  permit.  We  shall  stop  only  once>  and  that  for 
a  short  time  ;  intending  to  turn  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  to  go  into  Tuscany  :  not  for  the  sake 
of  looking  upon  our  estate,  and  into  our  family 
concerns,  for  that  we  could  defer  to  another  op- 
portunity, but  to  perform  an  indispensable  duty. 
There  is  a  town  near  my  estate,  called  Tifernum- 
upon-the-Tiber,t  which  put  itself  under  my  pat- 
ronage when  I  was  yet  a  youth.  These  people 
enter  warmly  into  my  interest,  celebrate  my  arrival 

*  Calphornia,  Pliny's  wife. 
tNowCUtadiCasteUo. 
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among  them  with  public  rejoicings ;  express  the 
greatest  concern  when  I  leave  them  ;  and,  in  short) 
give  every  proof  of  an  affection  towards  me  as 
strong  as  it  is  undeserved.  That  I  may  returB 
their  good  offices  (for  what  generous  mind  can 
bear  to  be  excelled  in  acts  of  friendship  ?)  I  have 
erected  a  temple  in  this  place,  at  my  own  expence ; 
and,  as  it  is  finished,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  delay  the  dedication  of  it  any  longer.  We  de- 
sign, therefore,  to  be  present  on  the  day  that  cere- 
mony is  to  be  performed ;  and  I  have  resolved  to 
celebrate  it  with  a  general  feast.  We  may  possibly 
continue  there  all  the  next  day,  but  we  shall  make 
so  much  the  more  expedition  in  our  journey  after- 
wards. May  we  have  the  happiness  to  find  you 
and  your  daughter  in  good  health  !  in  good  spirits 
I  am  sure  we  shall,  if  you  should  see  us  safely  ar- 
rived.    Farewell. 

LETTER  II. 

TO   CLEMENS. 

REGULUS  has  lost  his  son  ;  and  I  should 
call  it  a  misfortune  he  well  deserves,  but  that  I  am 
persuaded  he  does  not  think  it  one.  The  boy  was 
of  a  sprightly,  but  ambiguous  turn  ;  however,  be 
seemed  capable  of  going  right,  if  he  should  escape 
the  infection  of  his  father's  example.  Regulus  gave 
him  his  freedom,*  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 

•  The  Romans  had  an  absolate  power  over  their  children,  of  whiah 
no  age  or  station  of  the  latter  deprived  them.  See  B.  YIII.  Let 
18.  note. 
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estate  left  'him  by  his  mother ;  and  when  he  got 
into  possession  of  it,  endeaTOured  (as  the  character 
of  the  man  made  it  generally  reported)  to  wheedle 
him  out  of  ity  by  the  most  singular  and  disgrace- 
ful indulgences.  This,  perhaps,  you  will  scarce 
think  credible  ;  but  if  you  consider  Regulus,  you 
will  not  be  long  of  that  opinion.  HowcTer,  he 
now  expresses  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  this  youth 
in  a  most  extraTagant  manner.  The  boy  had  a 
great  number  of  little  horses  for  the  different  kinds 
of  Tehicles  ;  dogs  of  Tarious  sorts,  together  with 
parrots,  black-birds,  and  nightingales*  in  abund- 
ance :  these  Regulus  slewf  roimd  the  funeral  pile 

*  This  bird  was  much  esteemed  amongst  nice  eaten,  and  was  sold 
at  a  high  price.  Horace  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  great  extrav- 
agance, two  brothers,  who  used  to  dine  upon  them. 

9v*nH  progemet  Arri^  par  nohilefratrum 

Jjuacimaa  toHU  impento  prandere  coemtiu.  Jo.  2.  Sat  5. 

A  Boble  pair  of  brothers 

On  nightingales  of  monstrous  purchase  dined.    Jtfr.  Francis, 

t  From  an  Ufiaecountable  notion  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients, that  the  ghosts  delighted  in  blood,  it  was  customary  to  kill 
a  great  number  of  beasts,  and  throw  them  on  the  funeral  pile.  In 
the  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  age8,men  were  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  this  horrid  rite.  Even  the  compassionate  .^neas  is  reprc  - 
tented  by  Virgil  as  practising  this  cruel  ceremony,  at  the  funeral 
honours  which  he  performed  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
PaUas: 


^Sulmone  creates 


(^tuor  hie  juvenes,  toHdemquos  educat  Ufens^ 

Viventes  rapit/  inferiaa  quos  im'molat  umbris, 

CapHvoque  rogi  perfundat  sanguine  flammas,  iEn.  tO.  517. 

Four  youths  by  Sulmo,  four  by  Ufens  bred. 

Unhappy  victims !  destined  to  the  dead. 

He  seized  alive,  to  offer  on  the  pyre. 

And  sprinkle,  wiUi  their  blood,  the  ftmeral  fire<.    Mr*  Pitt* 
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of  his  son,  in  all  the  ostentation  of  affected'gnef. 
He  is  visited  upon  this  occasion  by  a  surprisinj; 
number  of  people,  who,  though  they  secnetiy  'de- 
test and  abhor  the  man,  yet  are  as  a^iduoUB  in  at- 
tentions, as  if  they  were  actuated  by  a  priocipieiof 
real  esteem  and  affection ;  in  short,  they  endeavour 
to  recommend  themselres  to  his  fai^ur,  by  follow- 
ing his  own  hypocritical  exanlple.  Ife  Is  reimd 
to  his  villa  across  the  Tiber,  where  he  has  covered  a 
vast  extent  of  ground  with  his  porticoes,  atid  crowd- 
ed all  the  shore  with  his  statues ;  for  he  unites  pro- 
digality with  avarice,  and  vain-glory  with*  itilamy. 
By  his  continuing  at  this  distance  from  the  city, 
he  endangers  the  health  of  those  visitors,  who  go  to 
pay  him  their  compliments  of  condolence  at  this 
unwholesome  season ;  and  he  seems  to  consider  the 
hazard  to  which  they  are  exposed,  as  an  additional 
circumstance  of  consolation.  He  gives  out,  with 
his  usual  absurdity,  that  he  designs  to  marry.  You 
must  expect,  therefore,  to  hear  shortly  of  the  wed- 
ding of  a  man,  oppressed  with  sorrbw  and  with 
years  ;  that  is,  of  one  who  marries  both  too  sodn 
and  too  late.  Do  you  ask  my  reason  for  thinking 
so  ?  Certainly,  not  because  he  affin^ns  it  himself, 
(for  never  was  there  so  infamous  a  liar,)  btit  be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt  that  Regulus  will  do  every 
thing  he  ought  not.    Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

TO   ANTONIHVS. 

THAT  you  have  twice  enjoyed  the  dignity 
c'^^6u!,*'i^lth''a*^iiriduct  ^qualt^ that  of  our  aost 


-ttluMioufi  ancestors.;  'tht^  few:(your  modesty  will 
lUit  Buffer^me  -to  my  none)  ever  have,  or  ever  wilU 
come uprto'tbeime^nty «Bd  wkdom of  your  Asia* 
^  4ulnitnistmtion  ;    that  in  virtue,  in  authority, 
-and  senentn  yean,  you  .ace  the  -first  of  Romans  ; 
•tbese^  most  xertainly,  jcre  ahising  and  aoble  parts 
of  your  eharacter ;  :nevertfaei«6s,  I  own,  it  is  in 
your  retired  hours  ^at  I  most  admire  you".      To 
season  the  sevrarity  of  business  with  the  sprightii- 
ness  of  wit)  and  to  temper  wisdom  with  politeness, 
is  as  difficult  as  it  is  great ;  yet,  these  uncommon 
qualities  you  have  most  happily  united  in  those 
wonderful  charms  which  grace  both  your  conver- 
sation and  your  writings.     Your  lips,  like  the  ven- 
erable old  man's  in  Homer,*   drop  honey ;   and 
cfne  would  imagine  the  bee  had  diffused  her  sweet- 
ness over  all  you  compose.     These  were  th^  senti- 
ments impressed  upon  me,  when  I  lately  read  your 
Greek  epigrams  and  satires.     What  elegance,  what 
beauties,  shine  in  this  collection  1  How  sweetly  the 
numbers  How,  and  how  exactly  are  they  wrought 
up  in  the  true  s!piritt>f  the  ancients  !  What  a  vein 
of  wit  runs  throiigh  every  line,  and. how  conform- 
able is  the  ^whole  to  the. rules  of  juu  criticism  ! 
}  fancied  I  had  in  my  hands  Callimachus  or  He- 
i^des^or,  if  possible,  some  poet  even  superior  to 


-N««o^ 


H/ut5r»f  anpso't.  \tyvs  Uv\mf  etyofumtt 
T«  J  «^o  yK^vo^m  /utXiTCf  yhVKtw  fw  a»iu. 

n.  i.  847. 
Eiperienced  Nestor,  in  penuasion  skilled, 
Words  tveei  a»  hone;  from  his  lips  distilled. 

POFB. 
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these  :  though,  indeed,  neither  of  those  authors  ex- 
celled, as  you  have,  in  both  those  species  of  poet- 
ry. Is  it  possible,  that  a  Roman  can  write  Greek 
in  so  much  perfection  ?  I  protest  I  do  not  believe 
Athens  herself  can  be  more  attic.  In  shorty  I 
cannot  but  envy  Greece  the  honour  of  your  prefer- 
ence :  and  since  you  can  write  thus  eloquently  in 
a  foreign  language,  it  does  not  rest  upon  conjec- 
ture what  you  could  have  performed  in  your  own. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  IV. 

TO   SOSSIUS. 

I  HAVE  a  very  singular  value  for  Calvisius 
Nepos  ;  as,  indeed,  he  is  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  great  eloquence,  and  (what  I  prefer  to  all 
the  rest)  of  consummate  integrity  :  he  is  nephew 
to  your  friend  and  my  guest  Calvisius.  I  beg, 
therefore,  you  would  do  him  and  his  uncle  the  hon- 
our of  making  him  one  of  the  half-yearly  tri- 
bunes of  the  army.*  It  will  be  an  obligation  to 
both  of  us,  as  well  as  to  Nepos,  whom,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  think  equally  deserving  your  Sa- 
vour. You  have  bestowed  numberless  good  of- 
fices upon  many ;  but,  I  will  venture  to  say,  you 
never  conferred  one  that  was  better  placed  than 
in  the  present  instance,  and  few,  perhaps,  so  welK 
Farewell. 

•  Their  business  was  to  decide  all  controversies  in  the  army,  to- 
take  care  of  the  works  and  camp,  he.  Their  command  husted  but 
six  months.    Kun net's  Mom,  ArUiq. 
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LETTER  V. 

IT  b  flaid,  vhem  i&achines,*  at  the  request 
of  the  Rfaodians,  read  to  them  one  of  hU  omikmSf 
nd  t^n  that  which  Demosthenes  delirered  upon 
^e  same  occasion,  they  were  both  received  with  the 
kwKiest  applause.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  ha* 
rangues  of  such  eacelleat  orators  should  be  thus 
^ffurmly  admived,  when  I  consider,  that  even  a 
speedh  of  ntiney  which  I  lately  recited  before  a  verjr 
judicious  audience,  was  heard  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  af^efoation,  during  two  days  successively ; 
yet  there  was  net  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
iLcoBtention  between  two  rival  pieces,  to  awaken 
their  attrition.  The  Rhodians,  beskies  the  panic* 
iilar  merit  of  the  respective  orations,  had  their  cu- 
riosity excited  by  comparing  them  together  s 
but  msie,  though  destitute  of  that  recommenda- 
Uon,  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  :  whether  de- 
servedly or  not,  you  will  judge  when  you  read  the 
performance  ;  the  extent  of  which  will  not  permit 
me  to  introduce  it  to  you  with  a  longer  -preface. 
I  must  therefore  shorten  my  letter,  in  order  to  re- 
concile you  the  better,  to  the  length  of  the  speech 
that  attends  it  j  which,  however,  I  have  not  en- 
larged beyimd  the  beunds  «ny  subject  required. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER  VL 

TO  NABO. 

A  STORM  of  hail,  I  am  informed,  has  de- 
stroyed all  the  produce  of  my  estate  in  Tuscany  ; 
while  that  which  I  have  on  the  other  side  the  Po, 
though  it  has  proyed  extremely  fruitful  this  sea- 
son, yet,  from  the  excessive  cheapness  of  every 
thing,  turns  to  small  account.  Laurentinum  is  the 
single  possession  which  yields  me  any  advantage. 
I  have  nothing  there,  indeed,  hut  a  house  and  gar- 
dens ;  all  the  rest  is  barren  sands  ;  still,  however, 
my  best  productions  rise  at  Laurentinum.  It  is 
there  I  cultivate,  if  not  my  lands,  at  least  my  mind, 
and  employ  much  of  my  time  in  writing.  As,  in 
other  parts  of  my  estate,  I  can  show  you  full  bams ; 
so  here  I  can  entertain  you  with  good  store  of  the 
literary  kind.  Let  me  advise  you  then,  if  you  wish 
for  a  fertile  and  never-failing  possession,  to  pur- 
chase some  spot  upon  this  studious  and  contempla- 
tive coast.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VII. 

TO    LEPIBUS. 

I  HAVE  often  told  you,  that  Regulus  is  a 
^nan  of  spirit :  whatever  he  engages  in,  he  is  sure 
execute  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     He 
hose  lately  to  be  extremely  concerned  for  the  loss 
his  son  :    accordingly,  he  mourned  for  him  in  a 
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way  which  no  man  ever  mourned  before.  He  took 
H  into  his  head,  that  he  would  have  several  statues 
and  representations  of  his  person ;  immediately  ail 
tbe  artizans  in  Rome  are  set  to  work.  Paint,  wax, 
brass,  silver,  ivory,  marble,  all  exhibit  the  figure 
of  young  Regulus.  Not  long  ago  he  read,  before 
a  numerous  audience,  a  long  panegyric  upon  the 
life  of  his  son  :  a  large  volume  upon  the  life  of  a 
boy  I  Then  a  thousand  transcribers  were  employed 
to  copy  this  curious  narrative,  which  he  dispersed 
all  over  tbe  empire.  He  wrote,  likewise,  a  sort  of 
circular  letter  to  the  several  Decurii,*  to  desire 
^ey^would  select  one  of  their  order,  who  had  a 
strong  clear  voice,  to  read  this  eulogy  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  am  informed  it  has  been  i*ead  accord- 
iDgly.  Had  this  spirit  (or  whatever  else  you  will 
odl  vehemence  in  executing  all  one  undertakes) 
been  rightly  applied,  what  infinite  good  might  it 
have  produced  I  The  misfortune  is,  this  warmth  of 
temper  is  generally  strongest  in  men  of  vicious  char- 
acters ;  for,  as  ignorance  begets  rashness,  and 
knowledge  inspires  deliberation,  so  modesty  is  apt 
to  check  the  exertions  of  genius,  whilst  confidence 
animates  and  excites  the  activity  of  little  minds. 
Regulus  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation :  he  has  a  weak  voice,  an  awkward  address, 
an  indistinct  utterance,  a  slow  imagination,  and  no 
memory  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  nothing  but  a  composi- 
tion of  absurdity  ;  and  yet,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
flighty  turn,  and  much  impudence,  he  passes  with 
many  fi»r  a  finished  orator.    Herennius  Senecio  re- 

*  See  Book  L  Let  8.  «A  AOte. 
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▼erted  Gate's*  dcankicA'of  aa  •ratoVvaBd^ypKod 
it,  with  great  juttnetSi  t»  RagaJUis  t  <^  An  oisus/' 
said  he,  «« is  a  bad  man,  unskilled  in  tlie  «itt  ef 
speaking/'    And,  in  fiMt,  Cato'a  defin&tim  is  net 

*  CMo,  m  we  learn  from  Koiaa%  compctod  «  tNstM»«p»n 

rhetoric,  for  the  us«  of  his  son,  wherein  he  defined  an  orator  to 
be,  *"'  a  good  njan  skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking.**!  The  judicious 
Qutitctilian  has  embraced  this  notion,  amd  emplo^  a  irhole-  chap- 
ter to  profe,  that,  "nrnie  bata«oodnaii.aaBU.aii«nitoi9  9«».iQr 
want  of  Tirtne  it,  bk  thia  ezeettenteritic'aes^matiaaiy  waat  -of  gen- 
ius :  noble  sentiments,  and  unworthy  actions,  can  never,  he  roaia- 
tnins,  reside  in  the  same  bosom:  **  in  eodem  pcctore  nuOutnett 
hmettum  turpiumqvc  emmrUftm.'*  Inrt.  Ofat  lib.  zM.  c  l.*^t^oe- 
ginus  establishes  the  same  priaci^e  ;  as  it*  iodeed,  fmwlsm  aen- 
eral,  throughout  the  ancients,  which  they  extend  not  onij  to  orato- 
ry, but  poetry,  and  all  tiie  fine  arts.  A  modem  author  (whom  fu- 
ture ages  wtti  mention  with  the  best  of  the  ancients)  has  adopted 
this  opliiioii»  and  Win^rated  fit  in  sef«nd  paits  of  hk  wHtiags: 
«  Knavery^"  says  that  noble  wnkegf^  '<  is  mere  dismuBoe  >Mid  d»- 
proportion ;  and  though  villains  may  have  strong  tone%  and  natural 
capacities  of  action,  it  is  impossible  that  itxnejudgmtnt  anding'enuitif 
should  reside  where  harmony  and  himerty  have  no  being.— Thus 
the  sense  of  inward  nQiDber%  tlM  kanwMge  and  pmeUo^^tm^ml 
▼irtues,  and  the  familiarity  and  lavour  of  the  moral  aracesyiacc^s. 
tential  to  the  character  of  a  deserving  artist,  and  just  favourite  rf 
the  Muses.  Thus  are  the  nrts  and  virtues  mutually  friends ;  and 
the  scieneeof  rirHiMof^trnd  that  of  virfUi^itMin  become,  inn«an- 
ner,  one  and  the  same."  CAorttclartstfoi^  Vol,  U  pp,  90a.  sas. 
Virtue,  no  doubt,  h  the  highest  good  sense,  and  aU  deviations  6m 
moral  rectitude  are  so  many  false  reasonings  j  sUll,  it  must  be  own- 
ed  and  regretted,  that  great  part*  havB"tW(^often  been  found  unit- 
ed with  great  defidenoes  of  the  moral  kind,  to  make  the  waUlv 
of  that  character  either  improbable  or  UMOsmon.  KnperJcnTc 
will  force  us  to  give  credit  to  histoiy  in  this  ease,  rather  than  to 
philosophy ;  and  bUige  us  to  acknowledge,  there  h  nothing  incon- 
i«ttent  in  what  the  elegaot  Pa«eM«l«r«ya^of  CMo;  whom  he  rep- 

rm^niMmAiMM>mimn,'ami» |,,>.«^^jC — nihff  miffijttiifliii  ^•**mm 

Ingeniously  wicked,  and  eloquent  to  the  detection  of  his  cinntir." 
PA.TBRC.  M9t.  I.  2.  AS. 
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a  more  exact  descrifition  of  a  true  oratori  than  Se- 
netio's  is  of  the  character  of  this  roan.  Would 
you  make  a  suksble  return  to  this  letter  ?  let  toe 
know  if  fou,  or  anf  of  my  friends  in  your  town, 
have,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  mouthed  (as  De- 
moatkenes  calls  it)  this  melancholy  piece  to  the 
people,  like  fi  stroller  fai  the  market-place.  For  so 
absurd  a  performance  must  n¥>ve  rather  laughter 
thasi  oo0ipa9Aion ;  and,  indeed,  the  composition  is 
as  puerile  as  the  subject.    Farewell. 

I^ETTETt  Vni. 

TO   ARRIANU8. 

MY  advaioceinent  to  the  dignity  of  augur,*  is 
m  konour  that  justly,  indeed,  merits  your  congrat- 
nlationa  ;  iK>t  only  as  it  is  highly  glorious  to  re- 
ceive, eir«n  in  the  v^ghtest  instances,  a  testimony 
of  the  approbation  of  so  wise  and  judicious  a 
prince  ;t  but  as  it  is  also  an  ancient  and  sacred 
institution,  which  has  this  high  and  peculiar  privi- 
lege annexed  to  it,  that  it  is  for  life.f  Other  sa- 
cerdotal offices,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  be  equal 
to  this  in  dignity,  yet,  as  they  are  given,  so  they 
may  be  taken  away ;  but  fortune  has  no  farther 

*  Their  business  vas  to  inteipret  dreams,  oracles,  prodigies.  He. 
and  to  foretell  whether  any  action  should  he  fortunate  or  prejudicial, 
to  particular  persons,  or  to  the  whole  eommonvealth.  Upon  this 
aoeoout,  &ej  verj  often  oeoasioaed  the  displaeing  of  magistrates, 
the  deferring  of  pahlie   assemhliet,    &c.      Ksstmet's    JSom 

t  Trajan.  \  See  Book  II.  Let.  1.  in  note. 
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power  over  thia^  than  to  bestow  it«  What  recom- 
mends this  dignity  to  me  still  more  is,  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  succeed  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Ju- 
lius Frontinus.  He,  for  many  years,  upon  the  nom- 
ination day  of  proper  persons  to  be  received  into 
the  sacred  college,  constantly  proposed  me,  as  if  he 
had  a  view  to  my  being  his  successor  ;  and  since  it 
lias  actually  proved  so  in  the  event,  I  am  willing  to 
look  upon  it  as  something  more  than  accident.  But 
the  circumstance,  it  seems,  that  most  pleases  you 
in  this  preferment,  is,  that  Tully  enjoyed  the  same 
post ;  and  you  rejoice  (you  tell  me,)  to  find,  that 
I  follow  his  steps  as  closely  in  the  path  of  honours, 
as  I  endeavour  to  do  in  that  of  eloquence.  I  vdsh, 
indeed,  as  I  had  the  advantage  to  be  elected  earlier 
into  the  sacred  college  and  consular  office  than 
Cicero,  so  1  might,  in  ray  more  advanced  years, 
catch  some  spark,  at  least,  of  his  divine  genius  1 
The  former,  as  it  is  in  the  disposal  of  man,  may  be 
conferred  on  me,  and  on  many  others  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  an  attainment  much  too  arduous  for  my 
powers,  and  is  the  gift  alone  of  heaven.    Farewell. 

LETTER  IX. 

TO   URSUS. 

WE  have  been  engaged, for  several  days  past, 
in  the  cause  of  Julius  Bassus  ;  a  man  grown  famil- 
iar with  misfortunes,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  a 
series  of  calamities.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  two 
private  persons  informed  against  him  :  and  the  af- 
fair being  referred  to  the  senate,  it  depended  there 
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a  considerable  time  ;  when,  at  last,  he  was  honour- 
ably acquitted.  During  the  time  of  Titus,  he  was 
under  continual  apprehensions  of  his*  displeasure, 
as  being  known  to  favour  the  interests  of  Domitian  ; 
yet,  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne,  Bassus 
was  exiled,  but  afterwards  recalled  by  Nerva. 
Haying  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Bithynia,  he 
was,  at  his  return  from  thence,  accused  of  bribery 
and  extortion  ;  and  as  he  was  prosecuted  with  great 
warmth,  he  was  defended  with  equal  spirit.  The 
sentiments  of  the  senate  were  much  divided  ;  how- 
ever, the  majority  were  on  the  most  favourable  side. 
Pomponius  Rufus,  a  man  of  acute  parts,  and  vehe- 
ment in  his  Inanner  of  elocution,  was  counsel  against 
him.  He  was  seconded  by  Theophanes,  one  of  the 
deputies  from  the  province,  and,  indeed,  the  origin 
and  instigator  of  this  prosecution.  I  began  the  re- 
ply ;'  for  Bassus  insisted,  that  the  foundation  of  his 
defence  should  be  lai^  by  me.  He  desired  me  to  rep- 
resent the  just  consideration  that  was  due  to  his 
illustrious  birth,  to  his  own  rank,  and  to  the  perse- 
cution he  had  formerly  suffered  ;  that  his  accusers 
were  informers  by  profession,  who  reaped  consid- 
erable advantage  by  their  trade  ;*  and  to  display  the 
true  reasons  which  rendered  him  odious  to  the  se- 
ditious, and  particularly  to  Theophanes ;  but,  above 
all,  to  confute  the  principal  charge  that  was  brought 
against  him :  for,  in  respect  to  aU  the  other  heinous 
articles  of  the  accusation,  he  not  only  deserved  to 
be  acquitted,  but  highly  commended.     The  circum- 

*  Infonners  had  a  fourth  part  of  the  efieets  of  the  persons  con- 
vieted. 
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Stance  which  pressed  with  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
case  was,  that,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  hearty  he  had 
incautiously  received  the  giftsy  which  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  province  (for  he  had  been  among  them 
before,  as  quaestor)  thought  proper  to  send  hiB». 
This,  which  his  accusers  called  rapine  and  extor- 
tion, Bassus  justified  under  the  name  of  ftre%tnU. 
But  then  the  laws  expressly  forbid  persons  in  his 
.  station,  to  receive  any  presents  whatsoever.-^-Now, 
what  mode  of  defence  should  I  adopt  upon  this  oc- 
casion ?  If  I  denied  the  fact^  I  was  afraki  it  would 
look  like  a  tacit  confession,  that,  supposing  it  true, 
it  was  actually  extortion ;  besides,  to  disown  what 
was  so  notorious,  would  be  to  strengthen,  rather 
than  to  extenuate,  the  charge.  And,  indeed,  he 
had  put  the  denial  out  of  the  power  of  his  couasel, 
if  they  had  thought  it  proper  ;  for  he  had  acknowl- 
edged to  several  persons,  and  particularly  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  received,  and  returned,  a  few 
slight  presents,  both  upon  his  birth-day,  and  at  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia.*  Should  I  apply  to  the  clem- 
ency of  the  senate  ?  That  would  be  ruining  my 
client  at  once  ;  by  confessing,  the  nature  ef  his  of- 
fence was  such,  that  there  was  no  otlter  way  o^ 
saving  him.  Should  I  then  justify  the  fact  ?  But, 
in  so  doing,  should  have  injured  my  own  charac- 
ter, without  rendering  any  service  to  Bassus.  Un- 
der these  difficulties,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
steer  a  middle  course  ;  and,  I  flatter  myself,  I  hap- 
pily hit  upon  it.      But  night  coming  on,  separated, 

*  Celebrated  in  honour  of  SAtum ;  at  vfalclii  tlmo  it  vas  ewtam- 
^ry  for  friends  to  send  presents  to  one  another. 
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as  usual,  the  combatants.  I  had  spoken  for  three 
hours  and  a  half,  so  that  I  had  still  an  hour  and  a 
half  remaining.  For  the  law  having  allowed  six 
hours  to  the  plaintiff,  and  nine  to  the  defendant, 
Bassus  had  so  divided  this  portion  of  time  between 
me  and  the  advocate  who  was  to  speak  after,  me, 
that  I  had  five  hours,  and  the  latter  the  rest.  But 
perceiving  my  speech  had  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  I  thought  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  add  nothing  more ;  for  it  is  not 
prudent,  you  know,  to  push  one's  success  too  far. 
Besides,  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  not  have 
strength  to  renew  the  defence  the  next  day  ;  as  it  is 
much  easier  to  go  on  without  interruption,  than  to 
resume  after  a  long  intermission.  There  was  yet 
another  consideration  which  had  great  weight  with 
me  :  I  was  afraid,  that,  as  the  discontinuance  of 
my  speech  would  abate  my  own  ardour,  so  the  re- 
sumption of  it  might  prove  tiresome  to  my  hearers- 
When  an  harangue  is  carried  on  in  one  continued 
flow,  the  speaker  best  keeps  up  his  own  ardour,  and 
the  attention  of  the  audience  ;  both  which  are  apt 
to  cool  and  become  languid  by  intermission  ;  just 
as  a  continued  motion  preserves  the  light  of  a  torch, 
which,  when  once  it  is  extinct,  is  not  easily  re -lumed. 
But  Bassus,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  proceed  with  his  defence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  ;  and  I  accordingly  complied, 
preferring  his  interest  to  my  own.  The  event 
proved  agreeable  to  our  wishes ;  for  I  found  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  it  had 
been  rather  animated  than  fatigued  by  my  preceding 
speech.  I  was  seconded  by  Luceius  Albinus,  who 
ci2 
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entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  priociplea  of  my 
reasoning,  that  our  arguments,  whilst  they  had  the 
variety  of  different  and  distinct  pleadings,  had  the 
connection  and  uniformity  of  one  continued  ha- 
rangue. Herennius  Pallio  replied  to  us  with  great 
spirit  and  power :  and,  after  himi  Theophanes  spok^ 
again  ;  in  this,  a?  in  every  thing  elsei  discovering 
his  uncommon  assurance,  by  presuming  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  senate  after  two  such  eloquent  per- 
sons, and  of  consular  dignity,*  had  immediately 
preceded  him.  He  continued  haranguing  Ull  even- 
ing, and  even  beyond  it ;  for  lights  were  brought 
in.  The  next  day,  Titius  Homulus,  and  Fronto, 
spoke  admirably  in  defence  of  Bassus.  The  fourth 
day  was  employed  in  examining  the  proofs.  Ba&bius 
Macer,  the  consul  elect,  declared  Bassus  guilty, 
M'ithin  the  express  words  of  the  law>  relating  to 
bribery  and  extortion.  Csepio  Hispo  was  of  opin- 
ion, that,  without  afiecting  his  dignity,  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  judges  :  and 
both  their  sentiments  were  founded  in  reason*  You 
will  wonder  how  that  can  possibly  be  true,  since 
they  were  so  extremely  different ;  but  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  Macer,  who  considered  the  mere  letter 
of  the  law,  might  very  reasonably  condenm  him> 
when  it  appeared  he  had  taken  presents  contrary 
to  its  express  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cxpio,  supposing  that  the  senate  had  a  power  (as 

•  The  two  persons  here  meant  are  HercnBius  PoUio,  and  Pompo- 
nioi  Rufds,  mentioned  abore,  irho  pleaded  against  Bassus,  on  tbe 
tame  «de  vith  Theophanes.  Some  eritica»  indeed,  suppoae  Plinj 
includes  himself;  hut  the  contnry  8eei»»  pim  tt^m  tibe  oenlcxti 

@ce  Masson,  vit.*  PUn,  119. 
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undoabtedly  it  has)  to  mitigate  or  to  urge  the  rig- 
our of  the  lawsj  might,  uiK>n  very  good  grounds, 
^ink  this  a  case  worthy  of  their  cletnencfi  as  be^ 
ing  (though,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  express  letter 
of  the  law,  yet)  not  unfrequently  practised.  The 
motion  of  Caepio  prevailed  ;  and,  when  he  rose  up 
to  give  the  reasons  for  his  vote,  the  same  acclama-> 
tions  attended  him  as  usually  follow  an  approved 
decision.  You  will  easily  judge,  therefore,  how 
great  the  applause  was  after  he  had  delivered  his 
Qpioion,  when  he  received  such  a  singular  mark  of 
approbation  before  he  had  uttered  a  word.  I  find 
the  sentiments  of  those  without  doors,  as  well  as  in 
the  senate,  are  divided :  They  who  approve  of 
Cspio's  vote,  condemn  Macer^s  as  severe  and  hard ; 
on  the  contraiy,  the  partizans  of  Macer's  opinion 
treat  the  other  as  too  mild,  and,  indeed,  inconsist- 
ent. They  assert,  that  it  is  highly  absurd  to  send 
a  man  to  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  judges,  and 
yet  suffer  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  senate.  I 
should  have  told  you,  that  there  was,  besides  those 
sentiments  I  have  mentioned,  a  third  opinion.  Va- 
lerius Paulinus,  who  joined  with  Caepio,  was  for 
adding,  that  the  senate  should  proceed  against 
Theophanes,  after  he  should  have  discharged  his 
commission,  as  deputy  from  the  province  :  For  he 
insisted,  that  Theophanes  had  been  guilty  of  seve- 
ral of  those  misdemeanors  which  fell  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  very  law,  and  upon  which  he  ground- 
ed his  information  against  Bassus.  But  although 
this  proposal  was,  in  genera],  highly  approved  by 
the  senate,  yet  the  consuls  thought  proper  to  drop 
it :  Paulinus,  however,  had  the  full  credit  of  so  hon- 
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est  and  bold  a  motion.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
senate,  Bassus  was  received  by  great  crowds 'of  peo^ 
pie  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the 
loudest  acclamations.  This  new  difficulty  which  be 
had  fallen  into,  had  recalled  the  remembrance  of 
his  former  troubles  ;  and  a  name,  which  had  never 
been  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  with  some  mis« 
fortune,  together  with  the  appearance  of  a  fine  per- 
son broken  with  sorrow  and  age,  had  raised  a  gen- 
eral compassion  towards  him.  You  may  look  upon 
this  letter  as  the  forerunner  of  my  speech,  which, 
long  and  copious  as  it  is,  I  shall  send  you  at  large  : 
But  you  must  not  expect  it  soon  ;  for  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  too  much  importance  to  be  revised  in  haste* 
Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

TO   SABINUS. 

YOUR  letter  informs  me,  that  Sabina,  who 
appointed  you  and  me  her  heirs,  though  she  has  no 
where  expressly  directed  that  Modestus  shall  have 
his  freedom,  yet  has  left  him  a  legacy  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  Igive^  t5*c.— ro  Modestus,  whom  I  have 
ordered  to  have  his  freedom  ;"  upon  which  you 
desire  my  sentiments.  I  have  consulted  the  most 
learned  lawyers,  and  they  all  agree  Modestus  is  not 
entitled  to  his  liberty,  since  it  is  not  exfiressly  giv- 
en ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  legacy  is  void,  as  be- 
ing devised  to  a  slave.*     But  it  appears  plainly  to  be 

k 

•  A  slave  was  incapable  of  property;  and,  therefore^  whateYcr 
he  i^cquired  became  the  right  of  his  master. 
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a  nusUke  in  the  tetttlrtx ;  and,  thcreforei  I  think 
we  ougbt  to  act»  in  th»  case^  as  if  Sabina  had  di- 
reeted,  in  so  many  words,  what,  it  is  clear,  she  ima- 
gined she  had  ordered.  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
join  with  tne  in  this  opinion,  who  so  retigiously  re- 
gard the  will  of  the  dead  ;  which,  indeed,  where  it 
can  be  discoTered,  will  always  be  law  to  an  honest 
mind.  Honour  is  to  you  and  me  as  strong  an  ob* 
Ugation,  as  the  compulsion  of  law  is  to  others.  Let 
Modestus,  then,  enjoy  his  freedom  and  his  legacy, 
in  as  full  a  manner,  as  if  Sabina  had  observed  all 
the^requisite  forms ;  as,  indeed,  they  effectually  do, 
who  make  a  judicious  choice  of  the  persons  whom 
they  appoint  their  heirs.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XL 

TO  MINUTIANUS. 

YOU  have  scarcely,  I  imagine,  yet  heard  (for 
the  news  is  but  just  arrived)  that  Liciniahus  is  be- 
come a  professor  in  Sicily.  This  unfortunate  person, 
who  lately  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  praetor,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  eloquent  of  our  advocates,  is 
now  fallen  from  a  senator  to  an  exile,  from  an 
orator  to  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Licinianus  himself 
took  notice  of  this  sad  change,  in  a  pathetic  speech 
which  he  made  af  the  opening  of  his  school ;  "  Oh 
fortune,'*  said  he,  «  how  capriciously  dost  thou 
sport  with  mankind  !  Thou  makest  rhetoricians 
of  senators,  s^d  senators  of  rhetoricians  !*'  a 
sarcasm  so  poignant  and  full  of  gall,*  that  one 
♦  See  Book  III.  Let.  9.  p.  164,  note. 
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might  almost  imagine  he  fixed  upon  this  professor 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  of  applying 
it.  Being  dressed,  when  he  first  appeared  in  the 
chair,  after  the  Grecian  fashion,  (for  exiles  are  nol^ 
permitted  to  wear  the  Roman  gown,)  "  Alas,** 
says  he,  looking  upon  his  garment,  "  I  am  goin^ 
to  declaim  in  Latin  !'*  You  will  think,  perhaps* - 
this  situation,  wretched  and  deplorable  as .  it .  is,^  is 
what  he  well  deserres,  for  having  stained  the  hon- 
ourable profession  of  an  orator  by  his  abomina- 
ble lewdness.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  confessed  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  whether  it 
was  from  a  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  or  from  an 
apprehension  of  worse  consequences  if  he  denied 
it,  is  not  clear ;  for  Domitian's  vengeance  gene- 
rally raged  with  the  greatest  fury,  where  his  evi- 
dence failed  him  tnost.  That  emperor  had  deter- 
mined, that  Cornelia  Maximilla,  one  of  the  vestal 
virgins,*  should  be  buried  alive  ;  from  an  extrava- 

•  *<  Their  office  was  to  attend  upon  the  rites  of  Vesta,  the  chief 
part  of  which  was  the  preservation  ojf  the  holy  fire.  If  this  fire 
happened  to  go  out,  it  was  thought  impiety  to  light  it  at  any  com- 
mon flaihe,  hut  they  made  use  of  the  pure  and  unpolluted  rays  of 
the  sun  for' that  purpose.  There  were  other  holy  thinigs  under 
their  care,  of  which  we  hare  very  uncertain  accounts.  The. chief 
rules  preserihed  them  were,  to  vow  the  strictest  chastity  for  the 
space  of  30  years.  After  this  term  was  completed,  they  had  lib- 
erty to  leave  the  order.  If  they  broke  their  vow  of  virginitj, 
they  were  buried  alive  in  a  place  allotted  to  that  peculiar  use."-— 
Juennet^t  Anti^,  Their  character  for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that 
lavy  mentions  two  of  those  margins  having  violated  their  vows,'as  a 
prodigy  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  Roman  state.  Lib.  xxii. 
c.  57.  And  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Augustus  had  SQ  high  an 
opinion  of  this  religious  order,  that  he  consigned  the  csre  of  his 
will  to  six  of  these  vestals — Suet,  in,  vit.  Au^, 
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gant  notion,  that  this  sort  of  exemplary  severities 
did  honour  to  his  reign.  Accordingly,  in  the  char* 
acter  of  high-priest,  or  rather,  indeed,  in  that  of 
a  lawless  and  crnel  tyrant,  he  cohvened  the  sacred 
college,  not  in  the  pontifical  court,  where  they 
usually  assemble,  but  at  his  villa  near  Alba ;  and 
there  (by  a  sentence  no  less  vricked,  as  it  vras  pass- 
ed when  she  was  not  present  to  defend  herself,  than 
as  it  was  the  effect  of  passion  and  revenge,)  he 
condeimned  her  of  having  violated  her  vestal  vow. 
Yet  he  himself  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  de- 
bauching his  brother's  daughter,  but  was  also  ac- 
cessary to  her  death  :  for  that  lady,  being  a  widow, 
in  order  to  conceal  her  shame,  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  abortion,  and,  by  that  means,  lost  her 
life.  However,  the  priests  were  directed  to  see 
the  sentence  immediately  executed  upon  Cornelia. 
As  they  were  leading  her  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, she  implored  Vesta,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
to  attest  her  virtue  ;  and,  among  other  exclama- 
tions, frequently  cried  out,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
Cssar  can  think  me  polluted,  under  the  influence 
of  whose  sacred  functions  he  has  conquered  and 
triumphed  ?"  Whether  she  said  this  in  flattery  or 
derision  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  innocence,  or  contempt  of  the  emperor, 
is  not  certain  ;*  but  she  continued  exclaiming  in 
this  manner,  till  she  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
to  which  she  was  conducted  at  least  like  a  criminal, 
though,  perhaps,  blameless.  As  she  was  descend- 
ing into  the  subterraneous.  gAvern,  her  robe  hitched 

*  It  was  usual  with  Doraitian  to  triumph,  oot  only  wkhoat  a 
Tietory,  but  even  after  a  defeat. 
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upon  something  in  the  waf ,  and  turning  back  to 
disenga^  it,  the  executioner  oHered  her  bis  band, 
which  she  refused  with  some  horrori  as  if  she  ooold 
not  touch  it  without  impurity.  Thus  «be  preaenred 
the  appearance  of  untainted  chastity  to  the  condud- 
ing  scene  of  her  life, 

**  And  lier  last  care  was  ieeeatly  M  &1."* 
Celer,  likewise,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  aocus'^ 
ed  of  haying  had  an  intrigue  with  her,  d«rkig  the 
whole  time  his  sentencet  was  exeouUng  in  tiie 
square  near  the  senate-house,  persisted  in  saying, 
*^  What  crime  have  I  committed  ?  I  have  commit- 
ted  none.**  These  declarations  of  innooency  iiad 
exceedingly  exaspei*ated  Domitian,  as  imputing  to 
him  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Acoordinglyi 
Licinianus  being  seized  by  the  emperor's  orders  for 
having  carried  off  a  freed-woman  of  Cornelia^  and 
concealed  her  at  one  of  his  estates,  was  advised,  hy 
the  persons  who  had  him  in  custody,  to  confess  the 
fact,  if  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  remission  of  liis  pun- 
ishment ;  and  he  complied  with  their  advice.  He- 
rennius  Senecio  spoke  for  him  in  his  absence,  some- 
what in  that  abrupt  manner  which  Aatilociius  in 
Homerl  relates  the  death  of  Patroclus  :  <<  Dead  is 

*  £tiripicles>  ia  his  tragedy  of  Hecuba. 

t  The  punkhraent  ifiBioted  vpon  Ae  vi<ftatQi'S<if  vesUA  eliaatitT, 
\i'a8,  to  be  seoarged  to  death. 

^  ■  »■    ABtilochus  appears, 

And  telb  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears  ; 
Sad  tidioga»  son  of  Peleus,  thou  must  hear. 
And  wretched  T,  ih'  unwilling  messenger  !•— 
Dead  isPatroiflas ! 

Pope,  iSck/,  Lib.  XVIH.  v. 20. 
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Patroclus  !"  "  Instead  of  an  advocate,"  said  he, 
<^  I  must  turn  informer :  Licinianus  is  fled  I"  This 
news  was  so  agreeable  to  Domitiani  that  he  could 
not  forbear  betraying  his  satisfaction  :  "  Then," 
safs  he,  <<  has  Licinianus  acquitted  us  of  injustice  ; 
and  vfe  will  not  urge  his  punishment  to  the  utmost." 
He  accordkigly  permitted  him  to  carry  off  such  of 
his  ejects  as  he  could  secure  before  they  were 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  public  ;  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, .softened  the  sentence  of  his  banishment,  as 
a  sort  of  reward  for  this  Toluntary  confession.  Li- 
cinianus was  afterwards,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Bmperor  Nerva,  permitted  to  fix  in  Sicily,  where 
he  now  professes  rhetoric,  and  inveighs  against  the 
caprices  of  fortune. 

Yon  Bee  how  obedient  I  am  to  your  commands, 
by  sendkig  you  a  circumstantial  detail  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  news.  I  imagined,  indeed,  as 
you  were  absent  wlien  this  transaction  happened, 
you  had  heard  only,  in  general,  that  Licinianus 
was  banished  upon  account  of  his  lewd  crimes. 
For  &me  usually  makes  her  report  in  general  terms, 
without  relating  particular  circumstances.  I  think 
I  deserve,  in  return,  a  full  account  of  all  that  hap- 
pens in  your  town,  and  neighbourhood  ;  for  some- 
times, no 'doubt,  occurrences  arise  there  worth  re- 
lating :  at  ail  events,  however,  write  any  thing 
you  please,  provided  you  send  me  a  letter  as  long 
as  mine.  But  I  give  you  notice,  I  will  abate  noth- 
ing in  this  demand,  and  I  shall  not  only  number 
the  sides,  but  even  the  very  lines  and  syllables. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER  XII. 

TO   ARRIANUS. 

I  KNOW  you  love  MarcelUnusyand^indeed, 
yon  have  frequently  mentioned  him  to  me  with  par- 
ticular approbation  ;  but  he  will  rise  still  higher  in 
your  esteem,  when  I  inform  you  of  the  honoura- 
ble part  he  has  lately  acted.    When  he  went  quxs- 
tor  into  one  of  the  provinces,  the  person  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  attend  him  as  secretary,  happening  to 
die  before  his  salary  became  due,  Marcellinus  had 
too  much  honour  to  think  he  had  a  right  of  apply- 
ing the   sum,  which  the   public  had  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  to  his  own  use.     At  his  return,  there- 
fore, he  applied  to  Cxsar;  who  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  what  should  be  done  with  this  money 
to  the  senate.     It  was  a  question,  indeed,^  of  no 
great  importance  ;    however,  a    question  it  was. 
The  heirs  of  the  secretary  claimed  it  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for 
the  public.      The  cause  was  tried,  and  counsel  on 
behalf  of  each  party  were   heard,  who  spoke  ex- 
tremely well  for  their  respective  clients.    Csecilius 
Strabo  was  of  opinion,,  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  this  money  ;  Baebius  Macer  thought  it  legally 
belonged  to  the  heirs  :  but  it  was  determined  agree- 
ably to  the  sentiments  of  the.  former.      You  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  take  the  first  opportunity,  as  I  did, 
of  expressing  your  approbation  to  Marcellinus  of 
this  conduct ;  for  though,  indeed,  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient,  that  he  ha&  received  the  applause  of  the 
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emperor  and  the  senate,  yet  the  addition  of  yours 
will  be  a  very  considerable  satisfaction  to  him. 
Those  who  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  fame,  are 
fond  of  praise,  even  though  it  comes  from  their  in- 
feriors ;  but  Marcellinus  has  so  high  a  respect  for 
yoa,  as  to  be  particularly  desirous  of  approving 
himself  to  your  judgment.  -To  which  let  me  add, 
it  will  increase  his  satisfaction  when  he  finds,  that 
the  fiaime  of  this  action  has  travelled  so  far  as  to 
have  reached  your  parts.  For  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  mankind  are  generally  more  pleased  with  an  ex- 
tensive than  even  a  great  reputation.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIII. 

TO    CORNELIUS   TACITUS. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  are  safely  arrived  in 
Rome  ;  for  though  I  am  always  desirous  to  see  you, 
I  am  more  particularly  so  now.  I  purpose  to  con- 
tinue a  few  days  longer  at  my  house  at  Tusculum* 
in  order  to  finish  a  work  which  I  have  upon  my 
hands  ;  for  I  am  afraid,  should  I  put  a  stop  to  this 
design,  now  that  it  is  so  nearly  completed,  I  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  resume  it.  In  the  mean  while, 
that  I  may  lose  no  time,  I  send  this  letter  before 
me  to  request  a  favour  of  you,  which  I  hope  short- 
ly to  ask  in  person.  But  before  I  inform  you  what 
my  request  is,  I  must  let  you  into  the  occasion  of 
it.  Being  lately  at  Comum,  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, a  young  lad,  son  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
made  me  a  visit.  I  asked  him  whether  he  studied 
rhetoric,  and  where  ?  he  told  me  he  did,  and  at  Me- 
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diolanum.*  And  why  not  here  ?  ^  Because,"  said 
his  ikther,  who  came  with  hiniy  '^  we  have  no  pro* 
fessors."<-i^<  No  I"  said  I ;  "  surelj  it  nearly  con*- 
cerns  you,  who  are  fieithers/*  and  very  opportunely 
several  of  the  company  were,  <*  that  your  soiu 
should  receive  their  education  here,  rather  than  any 
where  else.  For,  where  can  they  be  placed  more 
agreeably  than  in  their  own  country,  or  inatructed 
with  more  safety  and  leas  ezpence  than  at  home,* 
and  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  ?  Upon  what 
very  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  general  contribu* 
tion,  procure  proper  masters,  if  you  would  only  ap-» 
ply  towards  the  raising  a  salary  for  them,  the  extra- 
ordinary expence  you  sustain  for  your  son's  jour- 
nieS)  lodgings,  and  for  whatever  else  you  pay  in 
consequence  of  their  being  educated  at  a  distance 
from  home  ;  as  pay  you  must,  for  every  article  of 
every  kind.  Though  I  have  no  children  myself, 
yet  I  shall  willingly  contribute  to  a  design  so  bene- 
ficial to  my  native  country,  which  I  consider  as  my 
child  o§  my  parent ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  advance 
a  third  part  of  any  sum  you  should  think  proper  to 
raise  for  this  purpose.  I  would  take  upon  myself 
the  whole  expence,  were  I  not  apprehensive  that 
my  benefaction  might,  hereafter,  be  abused  and  per* 
verted  to  private  ends ;  which  I  have  observed  to 
be  the  case  in  several  places  where  public  founda* 
tions  of  this  nature  have  been  established.  The 
single  mean  to  prevent  this  mischief  is,  to  leave 
the  choice  of  the  professors  entirely  in  the  breast 
of  the  parents ;  who  will  be  so  much  the  more  care* 

*  MUan. 
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ful  whom  they  elect,  as  they  will  be  obliged  to 
share  the  expence  of  their  stipend.  For  though 
they  may  be  negligent  in  disposing  of  another's 
bounty,  they  will  certainly  be  cautious  how  they 
apply  their  own ;  and  will  see,  that  none  but 
those  who  deserve  it  shall  receive  my  money,  when 
they  must,  at  the  same  time,  receive  theirs  too.  Let 
my  example  then  encourage  you  to  unite  heartily 
in  this  useful  design  ;  and  be  assured,  the  greater 
the  sum  my  proportion  shall  amount  to,  the  more 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  roe.  You  can  undertake 
nothing  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  your  chil- 
dren, nor  more  acceptable  to  your  country.  Your 
sons  will,  by  these  means,  receive  their  education 
where  they  received  their  birth,  and  be  accustomed, 
from  their  infancy,  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native 
soil.  May  you  be  able  to  procure  professors  of 
such  distinguished  abilities,  that  the  neighbouring 
towns  shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from 
hence  ;  and,  as  you  now  send  your  children  to 
foreigners  for  education,  may  foreigners^  in  their 
turn,  flock  hither  for  their  instruction  I" 

I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  to  you  the 
piinciples  upon  'fi'hich  this  scheme  turns,  that  you 
might  be  the  moi^e  sensible  how  agreeable  it  will 
be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office  I  request.  I 
entreat  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  deserves,  to  look 
out,  amongst  the  great  numbers  of  men  of.  letters, 
whom  the  reputation  of  your  genius  brings  to  you, 
proper  persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  biit  without  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  them  on  my  part.  For  I  would  leave  it  en- 
n  3 
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tircif  free  to  the  parenta  to  jwdge  and  chooie  as 
they  ahall  aee  proper  :  all  the  abare  i  pieteodta 
claim^ia»  that  of  contributmii.  my  asaistanee  and 
my  mipey.  U^  therefore,  aoy  one  ahall  be  fottfid> 
who  thinks  htmself  qualified  for  the  office^  he  may 
repair  thither }  hut  without  relying  upcm  any  Hms 
but  bis  nMrit.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

TO  PATEmVUtt. 

YOU  expect,  perhaps,  as  usual,  some  grare 
oration  ;  but  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  present,  as 
a  kind  of  curiosity,  of  some  of  my  poetical  amuse* 
ments.  You  will  receive,  then,  with  this  letter,  a 
collection  of  my  verses,  which  I  wrote  in  order  to 
while  away  an  idle  hour  upon  the  road,  in  the  bath- 
ing room,  or  between  the  time  of  supper.  They 
were  composed  upon  different  occasions,  as  I  found 
myself  in  a  gay,  an  amorous,  a  melancholy,  or  sa^ 
tirical  humour ;  and,  accordingly,  the  style  is  some- 
times of  the  florid,  and  sometimes  of  the  concise 
kind.  I  endeavoured,  by  this  variety,  to  hit  dif« 
ferent  tastes ;  and  some  things  may  be  found  in 
them,  perhaps,  of  general  relisbi*  If  you  should 
meet  with  any  passages  which  may  seem  somewhat 
too  wantonly  expressed,  your  reading  will  supply 
you  with  my  apology,  in  the  example  of  those 
great  and  venerable  names  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  the  same  kind  of  writing,  who,  without  scruple, 
have  employed  not  only  the  warmest  descriptions 
.  but  the  plainest  t^nns.    Tbia^  howevM,  la  a  liber- 
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tjr  I  haere  not  aUowtd  mfaolf;  not  as  pretending  to 
more  acvvnly^  (for  why  ahoald  1 1)  bat  beceuee,  in 
traA,  I  bave  leas  courage*  Nevertheless,  I  en* 
tireljr  approve  of  the  rale  which  Catullus  lays  doim 
for  this  kind  of  con^M>sitions : 

Let  the  poet's  eoodaot  be 

Free firomwaoton levity  : 

Net  so  Ms  Mnnff    her  sportive  lay 

PleMM  ihfls^  when  nest  die'i  a^f* 

You  must  look  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
value  I  set  upon  your  judgment,  that  I  venture  to 
submit  the  whole  to  your  examination,  rather  than 
select  some  of  the  more  finished  pieces  for  your  ap- 
probation.    Indeed,  in  this  kind  of  miscellaneous 
collections,  what  would  pass  well  enough  if  they 
were    viewed  separately,  lose  all  their  advantage^ 
by  appearing  in  better  company.     But  a  sensible 
and  discerning  reader  ought  not  to  compare  pieces 
of  distinct  sorts  with  one  another,  but  examine 
each  performance  apart,  and  if  it  be  perfect  in  its 
kind,  not  condemn  it  because  it  does  not  equal  the 
beauties  of  some  others  of  a  different  nature.     But 
I  will  say  nothing  more  concerning  them  :    for  to 
attempt  to  excuse  or  recommend  this  idle  business 
by  a  long  preface,  would    be   adding  one  folly  to 
another.      I  will  only,  therefore,  premise  farther^ 
that  I  design  to  give  these  trifles  the  title  of  Hende^ 
casyllablesy*  in  allusion  to  the  measure  in  which 
the  verses  are  composed.     Call  them,  if  you  think 
proper,  epigrams,  eclogues,  or  (as  many  others  have) 
sonnets ;  in   a  word,  give   them  what ,  name  you 
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please,  I  offer  them  only  as  hendectuyllable^.  All 
I  beg  of  your  sincerity  is,  tbat  you  would  ^Mak 
your  opinion  of  them  to  me^  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  you  would  to  others.  When  I  ask  this, 
I  think  I  lay  you  under  no  difficulty.  If»  indeed, 
these  little  poetical  essays  were  my  only  or  chief 
productions,  it  might  sound,  perhaps,  a  little  harsh 
to  advise  me,  <<  to  turn  my  mind  to  something 
else ;"  but  you  may,  with  great  delicacy  and  po- 
liteness, tell  me,  "  I  have  something  else  to  mind." 
Farewell.  .  -. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO    FUNDANU8. 

IF  I  can  pretend  to  judgment  in  any  thing,  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  singular  affection  which  I 
have  for  Asinius  Rufus.  He  is  a  person  of  the  high- 
est merit,  and  a  friend  to  all  good  men  ;  in  which 
number,  why  may  I  not  venture  to  include  my- 
self ?  He  and  Tacitus  (to  whose  eminent  virtues 
you  are  no  stranger)  are  united  in  the  strictest  in- 
timacy. If,  therefore,  you  esteem  us,  you  cannot 
but  have  the  same  favourable  sentiments  of  Rufus  ; 
for  a  similitude  of  manners  is,  you  know,  the  strong- 
est cement  of  friendship.  He  has  several  children  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  his  country,  by  supplying  it  wiUi  a 
numerous  race  of  citizens,  which  he  sees  with  pleas- 
ure extend  to  a  second  generation  ;  and  this,  in 
an  age  when  eVen  one  child  is  thought  a  burthen, 
as  it  prevents  that  lucrative  adulation  which  is 
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usuaiif  paid  to  those  vho  haje  none.*    But  he 

4Gom&  such  base  viewfi^  and  thinks  himself  happj 

ks  the  title  of  grandfather;  for  which  he  is  in* 

ilfcted  to  Satttrius  Firmtis  ;   a  person  whom  you 

tMild  esteem  as  much  as  I  do»  if  you  knew  him  as 

4iii.     My  design  in  all  this  detail,  i^,  to  let 'you 

.  4s  what  a  numerous  £emiily  you  ihay  oblige  by 

sbferring  a  single  favour :   a  favour  for  which  I 

.  a|»ty-  to  you,  because  I  sincerely  wish,  and  assur- 

if  presage,  you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 

mt  it.     I  hope  and  believe  you  will  be  consul  the 

iroaching  year  ;   and,  in  this  persuasion,  I  am 

ifirmed,  both  by  your  own  conspicuous  mei-it, 

..the  distinguishing  judgment  of  the  emperor* 

aius  Bassus,  the  eldest  son  of  Rufus,  solicits 

.^luxury  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  avarice,  ita  sure  at-* 

1iy^  increased  in  proportion ;  and,  among  other  base  methods 

-^Pfing  the  importmiate  demands  of  anhoonded  desires,  the 

..  .^jbactiee  of  paying  eonrt  to  the  wealthy,  vith  a  iriev  to  their 

jgiSy  was  extremely  eomroon.    Horace  has  exposed  this  ooo- 

'lUe  commerce  in  his  usual  agreeable  manner,  and  recom- 

s  s  as  the  most  infallible  method  of  becoming  rich : 


*unde 


'^IHvitias  ce  risque  ruam,  die  augur,  acervo9  ?** 
Mitei  equidem^  et  dico  :  copies  aaiutue  ubigut 
Jjpttamenta  aenum  ;  neu,  H  vafer  unu$  et  alter 
"iftidiatorem  prarosofugerit  hamo^ 
'Jfftt  epem  deponas,  aut  artem,  iUusus,  onUttat. 

Sat.  V.  1.2. 

for  you  know,  my  friend,  prophetic  tell, 
tiall  I  do,  my  empty  bags  to  swell  ?** 
oot  said  it  ?  and  I  say  it  still, 
§  ioh  rich  dolt,  and  slide  into  his  will : 

1  here  or  there,  perhaps,  a  rogue  be  found 
ie  to  gorge  the  hook  he  nibbles  round, 
at  thy  hopes,  nor  quit,  deceived,  the  game. 
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the  qusestorship  at  the  same  time.  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  say^  (whichi  however,  the  &- 
thcr  would  have  me  hoth  say  and  think,  thougli 
Bassus  is  too  modest  to  allow  it)  that  he  is  a  greater 
man  than  his  father.  Were  I  to  represent  his  abil- 
ities, his  probity,  his  learning,  his  genius,  his  appli- 
cation, and  his  parts,  as  great  as  you  will  most  cer- 
tainly find  them  ;  you,  who  never  yet  suspected  my 
veracity,  would  scarce  conceive  he  deserved  tbe 
character.  I  wish  our  age  so  abounded  in  merit, 
as  to  supply  you  with  some  who  might  justly  sUmd 
in  competition  with  him.  In  that  case,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  advise  you,  to  consider  well  where 
to  fix  your  choice:  but  the  misfortune  is— how- 
ever, I  will  not  speak  of  my  friend  in  an  invidious 
strain.  I  will  only  say  he  is  a  young  man,  who 
deserves  you  should  look  upon  him  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  our  ancestors  used  to  consider  their  quaes- 
tors,* that  is,  as  your  son.  "^Men  of  your  charac- 
ter for  wisdom  should  choose  their  political  chil- 
dren of  the  same  cast  they  would  wish  nature  to 
form  their  real  ones.  Will  it  not  be  an  honour  to 
your  consulship  to  have  a  quaestor  whose  father 
has  been  praetor,  and  whose  relations  consuls,  yet 
who,  though  but  a  youth,  reflects  back  to  his  fa- 
mily (and  that  by  their  own  confession)  as  much 
glory  as  he  derives  from  them  ?  Let  me  entreat  you, 
then,  to  comply  with  my  request  and  my  advice. 
In  which,  if  I  seem  premature,  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don me,  when  you  consider,  that  in  a  city  where 

•  The  connection  between  a  consul  and  his  qusestor,  &c  vas 
considered,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  a  tie  of  the  strongest  kind- 
fict  Cic,  in  Verrem. 
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every  thing  is  seized  by  the  man  who  can  first  lay 
bold  of  ity  it  is  staying  much  too  late  to  wait  till 
precisely  the  proper  time :  besides^  there  is  a  pleas- 
ure in  anticipating  one's  wishes.  Allow  Bassus 
then  to  revere  you  already  as  consul^  and  do  you* 
in  retum>  esteem  him  as  your  quaestor :  and  may 
I)  who  love  you  both,  enjoy  that  double  pleasure. 
The  truth  is,  you  have  each  so  equal  a  claim  to  my 
affection,  that,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  promote, 
with  all  my  assiduity  and  credit,  your  respective 
interests  in  this  affair,  though  they  should  happen 
to  be  distinct;  so  it  will  be  extremely  agreeable  if 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  both  those  ends  at  the  same 
time  by  my  good  offices  to  this  young  man  ;  in  a 
word,  if  I  may  be  supported  in  this  solicitation  by 
your  assistance,  to  whose  judgment  and  suffrage  the 
senate  pays  so  great  a  regard.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVI. 

TO   YALKHIUS   PAULINTJS. 

REJOICE  with  me,  my  friend,  not  only  up- 
on my  account,  but  your  own,  and  that  of  the  pub« 
^c;  for  rhetoric  is  still  held  in  honour.  Being 
lately  engaged  to  plead  in  a  cause  before  the  cen- 
tumviri,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  get 
to  my  place,  without  passing  through  the  tribunal 
where  the  judges  sat.  And  I  have  this  flattering 
circumstance  to  add  farther,  that  a  young  nobleman 
Wing  lost  his  robe  in  the  press,  stood  in  his  vest 
to  hear  me  during  the  seven  hours  I  was  speaking ; 
*^  my  success  was  equal  to  the  great  fatigue  I 
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sufttaincd.  Come  on  then,  my  friend,  and  let  vs 
earnestly  pursue  our  studies,  nor  screen  our  Bwa 
indolence  under  pretence  of  that  of  the  puMic. 
Neter,  ire  may  rest  assured,  will  there  be  waatiog 
hearers  and  readers,  so  long  as  we  can  supply  them 
with  orators  and  authors  W4>rthy  of  their  attention. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XVII.  . 

TO   GALLUS. 

YOU  acquaint  me  that  CaectMus,  the  consul 
elect,  has  commenced  a  suit  against  Correllia,  and 
earnestly  beg  me  to  undertime  her  cause  in  her  ab- 
sence. As  I  have  reason  to  thank  3rou  for  your 
information,  so  I  have  to  complain  of  your  entrea* 
ties ;  without  the  first,  indeed,  I  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  this  afiOsdr,  but  the  last  was  unnecessary, 
as  I  want  no  solicitations  to  comply,  where  it 
would  be  ungenerous  in  me  to  refuse;  for  can  I 
hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon  myself  the  protec- 
tion of  a  daughter  of  Correllius  ?  It  is  true,  indeed, 
though  there  is  no  particular  intimacy  between  faer 
adversary  and  me,  we  are,  however,  upon  good 
terms.  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  he  is  a  person  of 
great  rank,  and  who  has  a  claim  to  particular  re* 
gard  from  me,  as  he  is  entering  upon  an  office 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  fill;  and  it  is  na- 
tural for  a  man  to  be  desirous  those  dignities  should 
be  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  which  he  him- 
self once  possessed.  Yet,  these  considerations  have 
little  weight,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  the  daughter 
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of  Correllius  whom  I  am  to  defend.    Tbe  memory 
of  that  excellent  person,  than  whom  this  age  has 
ndt  prod«cetl  a  man  of  greater  dignity,  rectitude, 
and  good  sense,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
mind.    I  admired  him  before  I  was   acquainted 
'vith  him  ;   and,  contrary  to  what  is  usuall  they , 
case,  my  esteem  increased  in  proportion  as  I  knew 
him  better :  indeed,  I  knew  him  thoroughly,  for 
he  treated  me  without  reserve,  and  admitted  me  to 
share  in  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  in  his  gay  and 
his  serious  hours.     When   I  was  but  a  youth,  he 
esteemed,  and  (I  will  even  venture  to  say)  revered 
me,  as  if  I  had  been,  in  every  respect,  his  equal. 
When  I  solicited  any  post  of  honour,  he  supported 
me  with  his  interest,  and  recommended  me  by  his 
testimony  ;  when  I  obtained  it,  he  was  my  intro- 
ducer and  my  attendant ;  when  I  exercised  it,  he 
was  my  guide  and   my  counsellor.     In  a  word, 
wherever  my  interest  was  concerned,  he  exerted 
himself  with  as  much  zeal  and  alacrity  as  if  ho  had 
possessed  all  his  former  health  and  vigour.     In 
priTate,  in  public,  and  with  the  emperor,  how  often 
has  he  advanced  and   supported   my  credit  and 
interest !  It  happened  once,  that  the  conversation 
before  the  emperor  Ncrva,  turned  upon  the  hope- 
ful young  men  of  that  time,  and  several  of  the 
company  were  pleased  to   mention  me  with  ap- 
plause ;  he  sat  for    a  little  while   silent,   which 
gave  what  he  said  the  greater  weight ;  and  then, 
'ith  that  air  of  dignity  to  which  you  are  no  stran- 
ger," 1  must  be  reserved,"  said  he,  "  in  my  praises 
of  Pliny,  because  he  does  nothing  without  my  ad- 
mt"     By  which  single  sentence  he  gave  me  a 
s 
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greater  character  than  I  could  presume  even  to 
aspire  to  ;  as  he  represented  my  conduct  to  he  al" 
ways  such  as  wisdom  must  apprere,  since  it  wai 
wholly  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men.    Even  in  his  last  moments^  he  said  ta  his 
daughter,  (as  she  often  mentions^)  **  I  have,  io  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  raised  up  many  friends  to 
you  ;  hut  there  is  none  in  whom  you  may  nore 
assuredly  confide,  than  Pliny  and  Comutus  i"  a 
circumstance  I  cannot  reflect  upon,  without  be- 
ing  deeply  sensible  how  much  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me,  to  endeavour  so  act  up  to  the  opinian  so  ex- 
cellent a  judge  of  mankind  conceived  of  me ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  most  readily  give  my  asaistaace  to 
Correllia  in  this  affair,  and  willingly  hazard  say 
displeasure  I  may  incur  by  appearing  in  her  cause. 
Though  I  should  imagine,  i^  in  the  course  of  my 
pleadings,  I  should  find  an  opportunity  to  explain 
and  enforce,  more  at  large  than  I  can  in  a  ktter, 
the  ieasons  I  have  here  mentioned,  and  upon  which 
I  rest  at  once  my  apology  and  my  glory  ;  ber  ad- 
versary (whose  suit  may,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  be 
entirely  unprecedented,  as  it  is  against  a  woman,)* 
will  not  only  excuse,  but  approve  my  conduct. 
Farewell. 

*  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  some  legal  priyilege  attached  to  the  sex 
Hy  the  jurisprudeoce  of  ancient  Kome. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

TO   ANTOKINUS. 

CAN  I  give  you  a  stronger  instance  how 
mnch  I  admire  your  Greek  epigramt)  than  by  hay- 
ing endeavoured  to  imitate  some  of  them  in  a  Latin 
translation  ?  I  confess,  however,  (partly  from  the 
weakness,  or,  as  Lucretius  calls  it,  the  fioverty^  of 
our  native  language)  much  to  their  disadvantage  ; 
yet,  if  clothed  in  a  Roman  dress,  and  by  my  unskil- 
ful band,  you  should  be  able  to  discover  some  beau- 
ty still  remaining  in  them ;  what  must  their  charms 
be,  when  adorned  with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  formed  by  your  superior  genius  ! 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XIX. 

TO  HI8PU1.LA. 

AS  you  are  an  exemplary  instance  of  tender 
regard  to  your  family  in  general,  and  to  your  late 
excellent  brother  in  particular,  whose  affection  you 
returned  with  equal  warmth  ;  and  have  not  only 
sbewn  the  kindness  of  an  aunt,  but  supplied  the 
loss  of  a  tender  parent  to  his  daughter  ;*  you  will 
hear,  lam  persuaded,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
that  she  behaves  worthy  of  her  father,  her  grand, 
father,  and  yourself.  She  possesses  an  excellent 
understanding,  together  with  consummate  prudence, 

*  Calpbarnia^  Pliny's  wife. 
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and  gires  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  poirity  of 
her  heartf  by  her  fondness  of  her  husband.  Hei 
affection  to  ine  has  given  her  a  turn  to  books  ;  and 
my  compositions,  which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, and  even  in  getting  by  heart,  are  continually 
in  her  hands.  How  full  of  tender  solicitude  is  she, 
when  I  am  going  to  speak  in  any  cause  ?  How- 
kindly  does  she  rejoice,  when  I  have  happily  dis- 
charged the  office  ?  While  I  am  pleading,  she 
places  persons  to  inform  her,  from  time  to  time^ 
how  I  am  heard,  what  applauses  I  receive,  and 
what  success  attends  the  cause.  When,  at  any  time, 
1  recite  my  works,  she  conceals  herself  behind  some 
curtain,  and,  with  secret  rapture,  enjoys  my  ppaises. 
She  sings  vtiy  verses  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  mas- 
ter but  Love,  the  best  instructor,  for  her  guide. 
From  these  happy  circumstances,  I  derive  my  most 
assured  hopes,  that  the  harmony  between  us  will 
increase  with  our  days,  and  be  as  lasting  as  our 
lives.  For  it  is  not  my  youth  or  my  person,  which 
time  gradually  impairs  ;  it  is  my  character,  and  my 
glory,  of  which  she  is  enamoured.  But  what  less 
could  be  expected,  from  one  who  was  trained  by 
your  hands,  and  formed  by  your  instructions  ;  who 
was  early  familiarized,  under  your  roof,  with  all 
that  is  worthy  and  amiable,  and  was  first  taught  to 
conceive  an  affection  for  me,  by  the  advantageous 
colours  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  represent  me  ? 
As  you  revered  jny  mother  with  all  the  respect  due 
even  to  a  parent,  so  you  kindly  directed  and  en- 
couraged my  tender  years  ;  presaging,  from  that 
early  period,  all  that  my  wife  now  fondly  imagines 
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I  realff  am.  Accept,  therefore,  of  our  united 
thanks,  that  you  thus,  as  it  were  designedly,  formed 
UB  for  each  other.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XX, 

TO   MAXIMVS. 

I  HAVE  already  acquainted  you  with  my 
opinion  of  the  several  parts  of  your  work,  as  I  pe- 
rcsedthem ;  I  mustnow  tell  you  my  general  thoughts 
of  the  whole.  It  is  a  beautiful  performance ;  the  sen- 
timents are  manly  and  sublime,  conceived  in  all  the 
variety  of  a  strong  atid  pregnant  imagination,  ex- 
pressed in  chaste  and  elegant  language ;  Aie  figures 
happily  chosen,  and  a  copious  vein  of  eloquence 
runs  through  the  whole,  and  raises  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  author's  talents.  You  seem  impelled  by  the 
energy  of  a  powerful  genius,  actuated  by  deep  sor- 
row, mutually  assisting  and  animating  each  other  ; 
for  your  genius  gives  majesty  to  your  grief,  and 
your  grief  adds  strength  to  your  gcniu^    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXL 

TO    V£L1US   CEREALIS. 

HOW  severe  a  fate  has  attended  the  daugh- 
ters of  Helvidius  !  these  two  sisters  are  both  dead 
in  childbed,  after  having  each  of  them  been  deliver- 
t^ .of  a  girl.  This  misfortune  pierces  me  with  the 
sharpest  sorrow ;  as,  indeed,  to  see  two  such  ami- 
^Ut  young  women  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  fruitful- 
s  2 
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ness,  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  their  years,  b  a 
misfortune  vhich  I  cannot  too  deeply  lament.  1 
lament  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  poor  in- 
fants, vho  are  thus  become  orphans  from  their 
birth  ;  I  lament,  for  the  sake  of  the  disconsolate 
husbands  of  these  ladies  ;  and  I  lament,  too,  for  my 
own.  The  affection  I  bear  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  father  is  inviolable,  as  my  defence*  of  him  in 
the  senate,  and  as  all  my  writings  witness.  Of  three 
children,  which  survived  him,  there  remains  but 
one  ;  and  his  family,  which  had  lately  so  many  no- 
ble supports,  now  rests  upon  a  single  person  I  It 
will,  however,  be  a  considerable  mitigation  of  my 
affliction,  if  fortune  should,  at  least,  kindly  spare 
Aim,  and  render  him  worthy  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father :t  and  I  am  so  much  the  more  anxious  for 
his  welfare  and  good  conduct,  as  he  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  family  remainmg.  You  know  the 
softness  and  solicitude  of  my  heart,  where  I  have 
any  tender  attachments  ;  you  will  not  wonder,  then, 
that  I  have  many  fears,  where  I  have  many  hopes. 
Farewell. 

•  See  Book  IX.  Let.  13. 

t  The  farooas  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  signalized  himself  in  the 
senate,  bythe  freedom  of  his  speeches  in  favour  of  liberty,  daring 
the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  ViicUius,  and  Vespasian.  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter  he  was  put  to  death,  by  the  order  of  the  senate, 
though  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  emperor,  vho  counter- 
manded the  execution  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  executioner  har- 
ing  performed  his  office  before  the  messenger  arrived.  Tacitus 
Tepi^esents  him  as  acting,  in  all  the  various  duties  of  social  li 
with  one  consistent  tenor  of  uniform  virtue  ;  superior  to  all  tempt- 
ations of  wealth,  of  iiiflexiWe  integrity,  and  unbroken  fortitude- — 
Hist.  Lib.  4.  5. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

TO   BUFUS. 

I  LATELY  attended  our  excellent  emperor* 
as  one  of  his  assessors,  in  a  cause  wherein  he  him- 
self presided.  A  certain  person  left  by  his  willi  a 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  gamest 
atVicnna4  These,  my  worthy  friend  Trebbnius 
Rufinus,  when  he  exercised  the  office  of  Ouumvir,$ 
bad  ordered  to  be  totally  abolished  ;  and  it  was  now 
aliedged  ag^ainst  him,  that  he  had  no  authority  for 
suppressing  them.  He  spoke  in  his  own  cause  with 
a  success  equal  to  bis  great  eloquence  ;  and  what 
particularly  recommended  his  speech  was,  that  he 
delivered  it  with  a  certain  suitable  boldness  be- 
coming a  true  Roman  and  a  good  citizen,  rising 
vp  in  his  own  justification.  When  the  sentiments 
of  the  assessors  were  taken,  Junius  Mauricus  (who, 
io  spirit  and  integrity,  has  no  superior)  declared  his 
opbion,  that  the  liberty  of  solemnizing  these  games 
should  not  be  restored  to  the  people  of  Vienna ; 

*  Trajan. 

t  So  oalled,  because  the  persons  who  performed  in  these  games 
V€Pe  naked.  They  eoosisted  principally  of  running,  wrestling,  and 
boxing. 

i  Vienna  in  Dauphin^,  a  prOTince  in  Franee. 

$  The  Banmviri,  so  called  from  their  number  being  only  two, 
were  magistrates  in  the  corporate  cities,  who  exercised,  in  their 
'Mpective  corporations,  the  same  functions  as  the  consuls  at  Rome ; 
*ey  were  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  decuriones;  who  were  a  kind 
<>f HMtors.^— SiGOMips  dejure  Ital  lib.  3. 4. 
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<<and,  would  toGod,*'  added  he,  ^  they  could  be  abol- 
bhed  at  Rome  too !"  This,  you  will  say,  was  an 
instance  of  great  firmness  ;*  'but  it  is  nothing  un- 
common in  Mauricus.  He  gave  as  strong  a  proof 
of  his  honest  freedom,  before  the  late  emperor 
Nenra.  Being  at  supper  one  evening  with  that 
prince,  and  a  few  select  friends,  Vejentot  was  placed 
next  to  the  emperor  :  After  I  haye  named  the  man, 
I  need  say  no  more  to  raise  your  indignation.  The 
discourse  happened  to  turn  upon  Catullus  Messa- 
linus,  who  had  a  soul  as  dark  as  his  body  ;  for  he 
was  not  only  cursed  with  want  of  sight,  but  want  of 
humanity.  As  he  was  uninfluenced  either  by  fear, 
shame,  or  compassion,  he  proved  a  very  proper  in- 
strument, in  the  hand  of  DomUian,  to  execute  his 
black  purposes  against  every  man  of  worth.  The 
company  gave  their  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary 
counsels  and  infamous  characters  of  this  man. 
«  And  what,"  said  the  emperor,  «  would  have  been 
his  fate  had  he  lived  now  ?'*  "  To  have  supped 
with  us,"  replied  Mauricus.  But  to  return  from 
this  long  digression,  into  which,  however,  I  did  not 
fall  undesignedly  :  it  was  determined  that  these 
games  should  be  suppressed  ;  for  they  had  greatly 
depraved  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Vienna  ;  and 
they  have  had  the  same  general  effect  among  us. 
But  the  vices  of  the  Viennenses  are  confined  with- 
in their  own  walls  ;  ours  have  a  more  extensive  in- 
fluence :  for  it  is  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the  nat-^ 

*  Trajan  was  fond  of  tliis  kind  of  entertainments,  and  had  him- 
self exhibited  some  very  splendid  ones,  upon  his  triamph  over  the 
Dacians. 

t  An  infamous  sycophant,  frequently  mentioned  by  Juyenal. 
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ural,  those  disorders  are  most  dangerous  that  flow 
from  the  head.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO    POMPONIVS   BASSVS. 

I  HAD  the  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  our 
common  friends^  that  you  dispose  of  your  time  in 
your  agreeable  retirement  from  public  business,  with 
that  dignity  which  becomes  a  man  of  your  distin- 
guished wisdom ;  that  you  mix  the  exercises  of  rid- 
ing or  sailing  with  contemplation,  and  learned  con- 
ferences with  much  reading ;  in  a  word,  that  you  are 
daily  increasing  that  fund  of  knowledge  you  already 
possess.    This  is  to  grow  old  in  a  way  worthy  of 
a  man  who  has  discharged  the  highest  offices  both 
ci?il  and  military,  and  who  gaye  himself  wholly  up 
to  the  service  T>f  the  commonwealth,  whilst  it  be- 
came his  years.     Our  youth  and  manhood  we  owe 
to  our  country,  but  our  declining  age  is  due  to 
ourselves  ;  as  the  laws  themselves  seem  to  suggest, 
wbich  resign  us  to  ease,  when  we  are  arrived  be- 
yond our  60th  year.*     How  do  I  long  for  the  time 
vbeni  shall  enjoy  that  happy  privilege  !  When  my 
years  shall  justify  my  following  the  example  of  your 
honourable  retreat !  When  my  retiring  from  active 
life  shall  not  be  deemed  indolence,  but  repose  ! 
fwcvcll. 

*  A  senator  was  not  obliged  to  attend  the  basiaeiB  of  the  house 
^  tiiat  age— Seneca  ^  Civ,  vit,  c.  20. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

TO   YALBMS. 

BEING  engaged  latel7  in  a  cause  before  the 
centumviri,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  when  I  was  a 
young  many  I  had  also  pleaded  in  the  same  coart. 
I  could  not  forbear,  as  usual,  to  pursue  the  refiec* 
tioD,  and  to  consider  if  there  were  any  of  those  ad* 
vocates  then  present,  who  were  joined  with  me  in 
the  former  cause  ;  but  I  found  I  was  the  only  pet- 
son  remaining,  who  bad  been  counsel  in  both ;  such 
changes  does  the  instabilfty  of  human  nature,  or 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  produce  1  Death  had  re- 
moved some  ;  banishment  others ;  age  and  infinni- 
ties  had  silenced  thote^  while  tkete  were  withdrawn 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  retirement ;  one  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
prince  has  exempted  another  from  the  burthen  of 
civil  employments.  What  turns  of  fortune  have  I 
experienced  even  in  my  own  person  !  It  was  the 
cultivation  of  my  talents  for  oratory,  that  ^rst 
raised  me  into  notice  ;  it  was  the  same  talents  that 
afterwards  occasioned  my  disgrace ;  and  it  is  the 
same  talents  that  have  advanced  me  again.  The 
friendships  of  the  wise  and  good,  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  Che  world,  were  highly  serviceable  to 
me ;  the  same  friendships  afterward  proved  extreme- 
ly prejudicial  to  my  interest ;  and  »ow,  they  are  my 
ornament  and  support.  If  you  compute  the  time  in 
which  these  revolutions  have  happened,  it  is  but  a 
few  years ;  if  you  number  the  incidents,  it  seems  an 
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age :  and  it  is  a  lesson  that  will  teach  us  to  check 
lK»th  oar  deq>air  and  our  presumption,  when  we  ob- 
serve such  a  variety  of  events  rapidly  revolving  in 
so  narrow  a  circle.  It  is  my  custom,  to  communi- 
cate to  my  friend  all  my  thoughts,  and  to  set  bc- 
£ve  ham  the  same  reflectiiMis  and  examples  by 
which  I  regulate  my  own  conduct:  and  such  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  letter.    Farewell* 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

I  MENTIONED  to  you,  in  a  former  letter,* 
that  I  apprehended  the  method  of  voting  by  ballots 
would  be  attended  with  inconveneinces ;  and  so  it 
has  proved.  At  the  last  election  of  magistrates,  upon 
some  of  the  tablets  were  written  several  pieces  of 
pleasantry,  and  even  indecencies ;  in  one,  particu- 
larly, instead  of  the  name  of  the  candidate,  was  in- 
serted the  names  of  those  who  espoused  his  interest.. 
The  senate  was.extremely  exasperated  at  this  inso- 
lence; and,  with  one  voice,  threatened  the  ven- 
geance of  the  emperor  upon  the  author :  but  he  lay 
concealed,  and  possibly  might  be  in  the  number  of 
those  who  expressed  the  warmest  indignation.  What 
must  one  think  of  such  a  man's  private  conduct, 
who,  in  public,  upon  so  important  an  affair,  and  at 
so  solemn  a  time,  could  indulge  himself  in  such  in- 
decoit  liberties,  and  dare  to  act  the  droll  in  the 
face  of  the  senate  ?     Who  will  know  it^  is  the  argu- 

*  Book  m.  Let.  20. 
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ittent  that  prompts  little  and  base  minds  to  commit 
these  indecorums.  Secure  from  being  discovered 
by  otherS)  and  unawed  hj  any  self-respect>  they 
take  their  pencil  and  tablets  ;  and  hence  arise  these 
buffooneries,  which  are  fit  only  for  the  stage.  What 
method  shall  we  take^  what  remedy  apply,  against 
this  abuse  ?  Our  disorders,  indeed,  in  general,  have 
every  where  ^uded  all  attempts  to  restrain  them. 
But  these  are  evils  much  too  deeply  rooted  for  our 
limited  power  to  eradicate,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
care  of  that  superior  authority,  who,  by  these  low, 
but  daring  insults,  has  daily  fresh  occasions  of  ex- 
erting all  his  pains  and  vigilance.    Farewell. 

LETTER  X-XVI. 

TO    NEPOS. 

THE  request  you  make  me  to  revise  and 
correct  that  copy  of  my  works  which  you  have  taken 
the  pains  to  collect,  I  sliall  most  willingly  comply 
with  ;  as,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  I  ought  to  per- 
form with  more  readiness,  especially  at  your  in- 
stance. When  a  man  of  such  dignity,  literature, 
and  eloquence,  deeply  engaged  in  business,  and  en- 
tering upon  the  important  government  of  a  province, 
has  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  compositions,  as  to 
think  them  worth  taking  with  him,  how  am  I  oblig- 
ed to  endeavour,  that  ^is  part  of  his  baggage  may 
not  seem  an  useless  embarrassment !  My  first  care, 
therefore,  shall  be,  that  they  may  attend  you  with 
all  the  advantages  possible ;  and  my  next,  to  supply 
you,  at  your  return,  with  others,  which  you  may  not 
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think  undeserving  to  be  added  to  the  former ;  for  I 
can  have  no  stronger  encouragement  to  increase  the 
number  of  my  writings,  th&n  the  being  assured  of 
finding  a  reader  of  your  taste  and  discernment. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVn. 

TO   FALCO. 

I  HAVE  been  attending,  these  three  days, 
the  recital  of  Augurinus's  sonnets,  which  I  heard 
not  only  with  great  pleasure,  but  even  admiration. 
They  are  conceived  with  much  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, are  expressed  with  great  elegance,  and  abound 
with  numberless  strokes  of  the  tender  and  the  sub- 
lime, of  wit  and  of  satire.  I  am  of  opinion,  there 
has  not,  for  these  many  years,  appeared  any  thing 
more  finished  of  the  kind  ;  if,  indeed,  my  great  af- 
fection for  him,  and  the  praises  he  bestows  upon  me, 
do  not  bias  my  judgment.  He  introduces  his  poems 
with  observing,  that  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with 
writing  verses.  If  I  can  recollect  the  second  line 
of  this  introduction,  (for  the  rest  I  remember,  and 
haye  often  repeated,)  you  shall  judge  if  my  opinion 
of  them  is  just: 

Sweetly  flow  my  tender  lays. 

Like  Calms'  or  Catullus'  straiDS, 
(Bards  approved  of  ancient  days !) 

Where  love  in  aU  its  softness  reigns. 

Yet  wherefore  ancient  poets  name  ? 

Let  Pliny  iqy  example  be  : 
Him  the  sacred  nine  inflame  ; 

More  than  ancient  poets  he ! 
T 
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To  mutual  love  lie  toaet  (he  lay. 
While  far  the  noisy  bar  he  flies : 

Say  then  ye  fprvrt,  ye  formal,  saj. 
Who  shall  gentle  love  detphe  ? 

You  see  with  what  sprightliness  of  imaginatioOf 
what  propriety  of  sentimeDt,  what  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, the  whole  is  wrought  up ;  and  in  this  taste, 
1  will  venture  to  assure  you,  you  will  find  his  per- 
formance in  general  :  I  will  send  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  published.  In  the  mean  while,  admit 
this  excellent  youth  into  a  share  of  your  affection, 
and  congratulate  our  age  on  the  production  of  such 
a  genius^  whose  virtues  render  hi^i  still  more  illus- 
trious. He  spends  his  time  partly  with  Spurinna, 
and  partly  with  Antoninus,  having  the  honour  to  be 
the  relation  of  one  and  the  companion  of  both. 
You  will  easily  imagine  what  uncommon  virtues  he 
must  possess,  who  is  thus  the  favourite  of  two  such 
venerable  old  men  :  for  the  poet's  observation  is 
most  undoubtedly  true  : 

Those  'who  in  close  society  are  joined. 
In  manners  eqnal  you  will  ever  find  ;* 

Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO    SEVSRUS. 

HERENIUS  SE VERUS,  a  person  of  distin- 
guished  erudition,  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  have 
the  pictures  of  two  of  your  countrymen,  Cornelius 

•  Euripides. 
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N'epos,  and  Titus  Cassius,  to  adorn  his  library  ;  and 
has  entreated  me,  if  they  are  to  be  met  with,  where 
you  are,  (as  probably  they  may,)  that  I  would  procure 
cq>ies  for  him.  That  care  I  recommend  to  you» 
rather  than  to  any  other,  not  only  because  I  know 
your  friendship  for  me  readily  inclines  you  to  com«» 
ply  with  my  requests,  but  as  being  sensible  of  the 
high  regard  you  have  for  learning  and  all  her  friends ; 
and  that  your  affection  and  veneration  for  those 
Avho  have  proved  an  ornament  to  your  country,  is 
equal  to  that  which  you  bear  towards  your  coun- 
try herself.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  employ  some 
skilful  hand  in  this  work  ;  for  if  it  is  difficult  to 
catch  a  likeness  from  the  life,  it  is  much  more  so 
to  preserve  it  in  a  copy  ;  from  which  I  desire  you 
will  not  suffer  the  painter  to  deviate,  for  even  the 
better.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  ROMANUS. 

INDEED,  my  friend,  you  must,  at  all  rates, 
take  your  place  upon  the  bench  the  n^Lt  time  the 
court  sits.  In  vain  would  your  indolence  repose  it- 
self under  my  protection  ;  for  tliere  is  no  absenting 
with  impunity.  Behold  that  severe  praetor,  the 
resolute  Licinius  Nepos,  fining  even  a  mighty  sen- 
ator for  the  same  neglect !  the  senator  pleaded  his 
cause  in  person,  but  pleaded  in  suppliant  tone.  The 
fine,  'tis  true,  was  remitted  ;  but  sore  was  his  dis- 
may, but  humble  his  intercessions,  but  sad  his  ne- 
cessity of  being  obliged  to  ask  pardon.     All  magis- 
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trates  in  that  office,  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  are 
not  thus  rigid.  You  may,  however,  be  mistaken ; 
for  though,  indeed,  to  be  the  author  and  reviver  o! 
an  example  of  this  kind,  may  be  an  act  of  severity ; 
yet,  when  once  it  is  introduced,  even  lenity  herself 
May  follow  the  precedent.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXX, 

TO   LICINICS. 

I  HAVE  brought  you,  as  a  present  out  of  the 
country,  a  query  which  well  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  your  extensive  knowledge.  There  is  a  spring 
which  rises  in  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and,  run- 
ning among  the  rocks,  is  receivdtl  into  a  little 
banquetting-room,  from  whence,  after  the  force  of 
its  current  is  a  little  restrained,  it  falls  into  the  La- 
rian  Lake.*  The  nature  of  this  spring  is  extrenie* 
ly  surprising  ;  it  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  three 
times  a  day.  The  increase  and  decrease  is  plainly 
visible,  and  very  amusing  to  observe.  You  sit  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  and,  whilst  you  are 
taking  a  repast,  and  drinking  its  water,  which  is  ex- 
tremely cool,  you  see  it  gradually  rise  and  fall.  If 
you  place  a  ring,  or  any  thing  else,  at  the  bottom, 
when  it  is  dry,  the  stream  reaches  it  by  degrees, 
till  it  is  entirely  covered,  and  then,  gently  retires ; 
and,  if  you  wait,  you  may  see  it  thus  alternately 
advance  and  recede  three  successive  times.  Shall 
we  say  that  some  secret  current  of  air  stops  and 
opens  the  fountain-head,  as  it  approaches  to  or  re- 

•  See  B.  1.  Let.  3.  note.    ' 
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tires  from  it,  as  we  see  in  bottles,  and  other  vessels 
of  that  nature,  where  there  is  not  a  free  and  open 
passage,  though  you  turn  their  necks  downwards, 
yet  the  outward  air  obstructing  the  vent,  they  dis- 
charge their  contents  as  it  were  by  starts?  Or 
nay  it  not  be  accounted  for  upon  the  same  princi* 
pie  as  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  ?  or  as  those 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea, 
meeting  with  contrary  winds  and  the  swell  of  the 
ocean,  are  forced  back  into  their  channels  ;  so  may 
there  not  be  something  that  checks  this  fountain, 
for  a  time,  in  its  progress  ?  Or  is  there  rather  a 
certain  reservoir  that  contains  these  waters  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which,  while  it  is  recruiting  its 
discharges,  the  stream  flows  more  slowly,  and  in 
less  quantity  ;  but  when  it  has  collected  its  due 
measure,  it  runs  again  in  its  usual  strength  and 
fulness  ?  Or,  lastly,  is  there  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  subterraneous  counterpoise,  that  throws  up  the 
water  when  the  fountain  is  dry,  and  stops  it  when 
it  is  full  ?  You,  who  are  so  well  qualified  for  the 
enquiry,  will  examine  the   reasons*  of  this  won- 

*  There  are  several  of  these  periodical  fouDtiUDS  in  diifcrent 
parts  of  the  world,  as  w§  have  some  in  England.  Lay^oell,  near 
Torbay,  is  mentioned,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  104. 
p.  909.  to  ebh  and  flow  several  times  every  hour.  The  reasons' of 
this  kind  of  springs  are  of  no  very  eaay  solution,  and  the  causes  as* 
signed  by  modern  philosophers  are  scarce  more  satisfactory  thaa 
those  poiuted  out  by  the  ancients  :  perhaps  they  do  not  depend  up- 
on any  general  principle,  but  arise  from  different  causes,  according 
to  their  respective  situations.  The  conjecture  which  Mr.'Addi- 
£0n  offers,  in  accounting  for  those  he  saw  in  Switzerland,  seems 
plausible,  and  equally  applicable  to  this  fountain  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ;  as  it  is  probable  it  took  its  rise  from  the  same  mountains. 
"  We  saw,"  says  that  inimitable  author^  m  his  description  of  Ge- 
T  2 
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derful  phenomenon  ;   it  will  be  sufiicieDt  for  xae 
if  I    have   given    you  a    clear  description  of  it. 

Farewell. 

• 

nevR  and  the  Take,  "  in  sereraT  parts  of  the  Alps  that  border- 
ed upon  us,  vast  pits  of  snow ;  as  several  mountains,  that  lie  at 
a  greater  distance,  are  wholly  oovered  with  it.  1  fiineied  the 
confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  I  here  observed,  furnished 
lue  w  ith  a  more  probable  reason  than  any  I  have  met  with,  for 
these  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day.  For  as  the  tops  of  these  moan- 
taios  cast  their  shadows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder  the  son's 
shmittg  on  several  parts,  at  such  certain  times,  so  that  there  are 
several  heaps  of  snow  which  have  the  sun  lying  upon  them  for 
two  or  three  liours  together,  and  are  in  the  shade  all  the  day 
afterward.  If,  therefore,  it  happens,  that  any  particular  foao- 
tain  takes  its  rise  from  any  of  these  reservuFs  of  snow,  it  will 
naturally  begin  to  flow  on  such  hours  of  the  day  as  the  snow 
begins  to  melt :  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze 
and  harden,  the  fountain  dries  op,  and  receives  no  more  sap- 
plies  till  about  the  same  time  the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  again  sets  the  snows  a  running,  that  fall  into  the  same 
little  conduits,  traces,  and  canals,  and  by  consequence  break  out, 
and  discover  themselves  always  in  the  same  place."  Addison^ 
TravtUy  353. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

LETTER  I. 

TO  SEYERUS. 

A  SMALL  legacy,  whkh  was  lately  left  mc, 
has  given  me  much  greater  pleasure  than  I  should 
have  received  by  a  far  more  considerahle  bequest, 
unattended  with  similar  circumstances.  Pompo- 
nia  Gratilla,  having  disinherited  her  son,  Assidius 
Cunanus,  appointed  me,  and  Sertorius  Severus,  of 
prsetorian  rank,  together  with  several  eminent  Ro- 
man knights,  her  co-heirs.  The  son  applied  to  me 
to  give  him  my  share  of  the  inheritance,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  my  name,  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  joint-heirs  ;  but  offered,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enter  into  a  secret  agreement  with  me  to  return 
my  proportion.  I  told  him,  it  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  my  character,  to  seem  to  act  one  way? 
when,  in  truth,  I  was  acting  another;  and  that 
there  was  something  of  meanness  in  making  pres- 
ents to  a  man  of  his  fortune,  who  had  no  children  ; 
besides,  it  would  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose  at 
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which  he  was  aiming.    Indeed,  (I  added)  if  I  vere 
to  withdraw  my  claimi  it  might  be  of  some  serrice 
to  him ;  and  this  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  do,  i{ 
he  could  prove  to  me  that  he  was  unjustly. disinher- 
ited.—** Let  me  prevail  with  you,  then,"  said  he, « to 
be  my  arbitrator  in  this  case."     After  a  short  pause, 
I  told  him  I  consented  to  his  proposal ;  **  for  why," 
said  I,  **  should  I  not  have  as  good  an  opinion  of 
my  own  impartial  disinterestedness,  as  you  seem  to 
have  ?     But  remember  I  am  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  decide  the  point  in  question  against  your 
mother,  if  it  should  appear  she  had  just  reason  for 
what  she  has  done."-—"  Be  it  agreeable  to  your 
inclination,"  he  replied,  "  which   I  am    sure   is 
always  to  act  according    to   justice."       I  called 
to  my  assistance  Corellius  and  Frontinus,  two  of 
the  most  considerable  lawyers  which  Rome  at  that 
time  afforded.  Attended  with  those  friends,  I  heard 
the  cause  in  my  chamber.     Curianus  said  every 
thing  which  he  thought  could  favour  his  preten- 
sions, to  whom  (as  there  was  nobody  but  myself  to 
defend  the  character  of  Gratilla)  I  made  a  short 
reply  ;  after  which  I  retired  with  my  friends  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  case  ;  and  then  returning)  ac- 
quainted Curianus  that  it  was  our  opinion  his  con- 
duct had  justly  drawn  upon  him  his  mother's  dis- 
pleasi^re.     Some  time  afterwards,  Curianus  com- 
menced a  suit  in  the  Centumviral  court  against  all 
the   co-heirs  except  myself.     The  day  appointed 
for  the  trial  approaching,  the  rest  of  the  co-heirs 
were  desirous  of  compromising  the  afiair  ;  not  out 
of  any  diffidence  of  their  cause,  but  from  a  distrust 
qi  the  times.     They  were  apprehensive  that  what 
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had  been  the  case  of  many  others  might  happen  to 
them,  and,  from  a  civil  suit,  it  might  end  in  a  crim* 
inal  one  ;   as  there  were  some  amongst  them  to 
whom  the    friendship   of  Gratilla  and  Rusticus* 
might  prove  extremely  prejudicial :   they,  there- 
fore, desired  me  to  talk  irith  Curianus.     Accord- 
ingly I  had  conference  with  him  in  the  temple  of 
Concord. — **  Suppose,*'  said  I,  «  your  mother  had 
left  you   the  fourth  part  of  her  estate,  or  even 
suppose  she  had  made  you  sole  heir,  but  had  ex- 
hausted so  much  of  the  estate  in  legacies,  that  there 
would  not  be  more  than  a  fourth  part  remaining  to 
you,  could  you  justly  have  complained  ?    you  ought 
to  be  contented,  therefore,  if,  being  absolutely  dis- 
inherited, as  you  are,  the  heirs  are  willing  to  relin- 
quish to  you  a  fourth  part ;   which,  however,  I  will 
increase,  by  contributing  my  proportion.   You  know 
you  did  not  commence  any  suit  against  me  ;  so  that 
the  prescription  which  I  have  gained  by  two  years 
peaceable  possession,  secures  my  share  from  any 
claim  you  can  set  up  against  it.     But,  to  induce  you 
to  agree  to  the  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  other 
co-heirs,  and  that  you  may  be  no  sufferer  by  the  pe- 
culiar respect  you  shew  to  me,  I  offer  to  advance 
my  proportion  with  them.'* 

The  silent  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  is  not 
the  only  pleasure  this  concession  has  afforded  me  ; 
it  has  contributed  also  to  the  honour  of  my  char- 
acter;   For  it  is  the  same  Curianus  who  has  left 

%  - 

*  Gratilla  vas  the  wife  of  RasdcQS :   Rustiena  vas   put  to 

death  by  Domitian,  and  Gratilla  baniahed.     It  was  a  suiEcient 

crime  in  the  rciga  of  that  execrable  prince  to  be  even  a  friend 

ofthose  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.    See  B.  7.  let  3d.  last  note* 
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me  the  legacy  I  mentioned  in  the  beginnbg  of  wif 
letter  ;  and  I  received  it  as  a  very  diatingaiAUQg 
mark,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  of  his  apppobation 
of  my  conduct.  I  have  given  you  this  detail,  be- 
cause, in  all  my  joys  and  sorrows,  I  look  upon  you 
as  myself,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  unkmd  not  to 
communicate  to  so  tender  a  friend  whaterer  occa- 
sions me  a  sensible  gratification ;  as  I  confess  tMs 
circumstance  ha^  proved :  for  I  do  not  pretend  to 
such  refined  strains  of  philosophy,  as  to  be  indif- 
ferent, when  I  think  I  have  acted  as  becomes  a 
man  of  probity,  whether  my  actions  meet  with  tbat 
approbation  which  is  in  some  sort  their  reward. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  FLACCUS. 

THE  thrushes*!  received  from  you  were  so  ex- 
cellent, that  my  Laurentinum  is  not  capable  of  sup- 
plying me  with  any  thing  in  this  tempestuous  sea- 
son, either  of  tlie  land  or  sea  kind,  to  make  you  a 
suitable  return.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  send 
you  the  ineffectual  acknowledgments  of  a  barren 
letter  :  an  exchange  more  unequal,  I  confess,  than 
that  famous  one  of  the  subtle  Diomed.f    But  your 

•  These  birds,  of  wbieh  there  arc  sereral  sorts, •were  in  higk 
repaUtion  among  the  Romans,  and  generally  had  a  plaee  upon  all 
elegant  tMes, 

f  Alluding  to  the  story  in  Horn.  Iliad,  where  Glaucus  and  Dioined 
having  an  interview  between  the  two  armies,  they  discovered  that 
a  connexion  of  friendship  and  hospitality  had  formerly  subsisted  be- 
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goodHfestfnre  viU  so  niiieh  the  more  readily  grant 
this  idle  epistle  a  pardon,  as  it  confessedly  does  not 
deserve  one.    JFareweU« 


LETTER  III. 

TO   ARISTO. 

AMONG  the  many  agreeable  and  obliging 
instances  I  have  received  of  your  friendship,  your 
not  concealing  from  me  the  long  conversation  which 
lately  passed  at  yeur  house  concerning  my  verses, 
and  the  various  judgments  pronounced  upon  them, 
is  by  no  means  the  least.  There  were  some  of  the 
company,  it  seems,  who  did  not  disapprove  ray 
little  poems,  but,  at  the  same  time,  censured  me  in 
a  free  and  friendly  manner,  for  employing  myself 
in  composiiig  and  reciting  them.  I  am  so  far,  how- 
ever, from  desiring  to  extenuate  the  charge,  that  I 
wilHngly  acknowledge  myself  still  more  deserving 

tveen  their  families.    Accordingly,  Diomed  proposes  an  exchange 
of  their  arms>  as  a  token  of  reciproc&l  amity. 

Ty^o^if,  ori,  &c. Lib.  6.  v.  230. 

Now  change  we  arras,  and  prove  to  either  host. 

We  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  .we  hoast. 

Thus  having  said 

Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they  plight. 

Brave  Glatfeus  then  each  narrow  thought  resigned, 

(Jove  warmed  his  hosom  and  enlarged  his  mind) 

For  Diomed's  hrass  arms  of  mean  device; 

For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price) 

He  gave  his  own  of  gold  divinely  wrought ; 

An  hundred  heeves  the  shining  purchffie  hoQght    Fopb. 
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of  it ;  and  confess  that  I  sometimes  amuse  myself 
with  writing  verses  of  the  ludicrous  and  gayer  kind. 
I  compose  comedies ;  diyert  myself  with  panto- 
mines  ;  read  the  lyric  poets  ;  and  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  most  wanton  Muse  ;  in  short,  I  am 
nothing  averse  from  pleasantry,  mirth,  and  gaiety  ; 
or,  to  sum  up  every  kind  of  innocent  amusement  in 
one  word,  I  am  a  mart.      I  am  not  at  all  displeased, 
that  those  who  are  ignorant  that  the  most  learned, 
the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  men  have  amused  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  should  be  surprised  at  me : 
but  those  who  know  what  noble  examples  I  follow^ 
will  allow  me,  I  trust,  thus  to  err  with  those  whom 
it  is  an  honour  to  imitate,  not  only  in  their  most 
serious  occupations,  but  lightest  amusements.   Is  it 
unbecoming  me  (I  will  not  name  any  living  exam- 
ple, lest  I  should  seem  to  flatter)  but  is  it  unbecom- 
ing me  to  practice  what  became  Tnlly,  Calvus, 
Pollio,  Messala,  Hortensius,  Brutus,  Sulla,""  Catu- 
lus,  Scaevola,  Sulpitius,  Varro,  the  Torquati,  Mem- 
mius,  Getulicus,  Seneca,  Lucceius,  and  in  our  own 
memory,  Virginius  Rufus  ?  But  if  the  examples  of 
private  men  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  me,  I  can 
cite  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Nerva,  and  Titus.    I 
forbear  to  add   Nero  to  the  catalogue  ;  though  I 
am   sensible  what  is   sometimes  practised  by  the 
worst  of  men,  does  not,  therefore,  degenerate  into 
wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  it  still  maintains  its  credit, 
if  frequently  countenanced  by  the  best.      In  that 
number  Virgil,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and,  prior  to  these, 
Ennius  and  Accius,  justly  deserve  the  most  distin- 
guished place.     These  last,  indeed,  were  not  sena- 
tors J  but  propriety  of  conduct  knows  no  distinc- 
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tion  of  rank  or  title.     I  recite  my  works,  it  is  true, 
and,  in  this  instance,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  justify 
myself  by  their  examples.     They,  perhaps^  might 
be  satisfied  with  their  own  judgment :  but  I  have 
too  humble   an  opinion  of  mine,  to   suppose  my 
compositions  suf&cientiy  perfect,  because  they  ap- 
pear so  to  my  own  mind.      My  reasons  then  for 
reciting  are,  that  there  is  a  certain  reverence  for 
one's  audience,  which  fires   the  imagination,  and 
excites  a  more  vigorous  application  ;  tad  that  I 
have,  by  these  means,  an  opportunity  of  settling 
any  doubts  I  may  have  concerning  my  perform- 
ance, by  observing  the  general  sentiments  of  my 
autitors.      In  a  word,  I  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving different  hints  from  different  persons  :  and 
though  they  should  not  declare  their  opinions  in  ex- 
press terms,  yet  the  air  of  a  countenance,  the  turn 
of  a  head  or  eye,  the  motion  of  a  hand,  a  whisper, 
or  even  silence  itself,  will  easily  distinguish  their 
real  sentiments  from  the  language  of  civility.     Ac- 
cordingly, if  any  one  of  my  audience  should  have 
the  curiosity  to  peruse  the  same  performance  which 
he  heard  me  read,>  he  may  find  several  things  al- 
tered or  omitted,  and,  perhaps  too,  upon  his  partic- 
ular judgment,  though  he  did  not  say  a  single 
word  to  me.      But  I  am  defending  my  conduct  in 
this  particular,  as  if  I  had   actually  recited   my 
works  in  public,  and  not  in  my  own  house  before 
a  select  party  of  my  friends  ;  a  numerous  appear- 
ance of  whom  has,  upon  many  occasions,  been  held 
Ml  honour,  but  never  surely  a  reproach.    Farewell. 
u 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO   VALERIANUS. 

THE  fact  which  I  am  going  to  ihentiooy 
though  in  itself  of  no  great  importaace,  may  be  at- 
tended with  very  considerable  consequences.  Sel- 
lers, a  person  of  prxtorian  rank)  petitioned  the  sen- 
ate for  leave  to  hold  a  fair  upon  his  estate.  He  was 
opposed  in  this  by  the  deputies  from  theVicentini,* 
who  employed  Tuscillinus  Nominatus  as  their  coun- 
sel. The  cause  was  adjourned  ;  and  at  the  next 
meeting  the  deputies  appeared  unattended  with 
their  counsel,  complaining  that  they  had  been  grossly 
deceived  :  an  expression,  which  whether  it  dropped 
from  them  ip  the  warmth  of  resentment,  or  that 
they  really  had  reason  to  think  so,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine. Nepos,  the  praetor,  asked  them  whom  it  was 
they  had  retained  ?  They  replied,  the  same  person 
who  was  counsel  for  them  in  the  former  instance. 
Being  further  asked,  whether  he  then  appeared  for 
them  without  any  gratuity  ?  They  replied,  that  they 
had  given  him  six  thousand  sesterces,!  and  aftei^ 
wards  presented  him  with  a  second  fee  of  one 
thousand  denarii.|  Upon  which,  Nepos  moved  that 
Nominatus  should  be  ordered,  to  attend  :  and  this 
is  all  that  was  done  in  the  affair  that  day:  But,  un« 
less  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  enquiry  will  not 

•  Of  Viceaza,  a  city  in  the  territories  of  Venice, 
t  Aboat  481.  of  our  money. 
*  About  301.  of  our  money. 
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end  there  ;  for  one  iftay  observe  in  several  instan- 
cesythat  the  slightest  sparks  have  lighted  up  a  long 
train  of  very  unexpected  consequences.  And  now 
I  have  sufficiently  raised  your  curiosity,  I  suppose 
to  make  you  desirous  I  should  inform  you  of  the 
rest ;  unless,  perhaps,  you  should  choose  to  gi-atify 
it  by  coming  to  Rome,  and  had  rather  see  than  read 
the  sequel.     Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

t  I  AM  deeply  afflicted  withlthe  news  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Fannius,  not  only  as  having 
lost  in  him  a  friend  whose  eloquence  and  polite 
manners  I  admired,  but  a  guide  also,  by  whose 
judgment  I  was  often  directed  ;  as,  indeed,  he  pos- 
sessed a  most  penetrating  genius,  improved  and  en- 
lighted  by  great  experience.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death,  which  aggravate 
my  concern :  he  left  behind  him  a  will  which  had 
been  made  a  considerable  time  before  his  decease, 
by  which  it  happens  that  his  estate  is  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  incurred  his  displeas- 
ure, whilst  his  greatest  favourites  are  excluded. 
But  what  I  particularly  regret,  is,  that  he  has  left 
unfinished,  a  very  noble  work  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Nbl^withstanding  his  full  employment  at 
the  bar,  he  had  commenced  a  history  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  put  to  death  or  banished  by  Nero  f 
and  had  completed  three  books.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  elegance  and  precision  ;  the  style  is 
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pure,  and  presorves  a  proper  medium  between  tbe 
simple  narrative  and  the  historical :  and  as  they 
were  very  favourablj  received  by  the  public,  he 
was  the  more  desirous  of  being  able  to  finish  the 
remainder.  The  hand  of  death  is  ever,  in  ray  o^n- 
ion^  too  severe  and  too  sudden,  when  it  fidls  upon 
such  as  are  employed  in  some  immortal  work.  The 
sons  of  sensuality,  who  have  no  views  beycmd  ^e 
present  hour,  terminate  with  each  day  the  whole 
purpose  of  their  existence  ;  but  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  posterity,  and  endeavour  to  transmit  their 
names  with  honour  to  future  generations,  by  use- 
ful labours  ; — ^to  such,  death  is  always  immature, 
as  it  ever  snatches  th«m  from  amidst  ^ome  unfinish^ 
ed  design.  Fanniusy  long  before  his  death,  had  a 
strong  presentiment  of  what  has  happened  :  he 
dreamed  one  night,  that,  as  he  was  sitting  in  bis 
study  with  his  manuscript  before  him,  Nero  en- 
tered, and,  placing  himself  by  his  side,  took  up  the 
three  first  books  of  this  history  ;  which  he  read 
through,  and  then  departed.  This  dream  greatly 
alarmed  him,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  intima- 
tion that  he  should  not  carry  on  this  history  any 
farther  than  Nero  had  read,  and  so  the  event  has 
proved.  I  cannot  reflect  upon  this  accident,  with- 
out lamenting  that  he  was  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing a  work,  which  had  cost  him  so  many  pain- 
ful vigils,  as  it  suggests  to  me,  at  the  same  time, 
reflections  on  my  own  mortality,  and  tjhe  fate  of  my 
writings  :  and  I  am  persuaded  the  same  apprehen- 
sions alarm  you  for  those  in  which  you  are  at  pres- 
ent employed.      Let  us  then,  my  friend,  while  yet 
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we  live,  exert  all  our  endeavours,  that  death,  when- 
ever it  shall  arrive,  may  find  as  little  as  possible  to 
destroy.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

TO  APOLLINARIS. 

THE  kind  conbem  you  expressed  when  you 
heard  of  my  design  to  pass  the  summer  at  my 
villa*  in  Tuscany,  and  your  obliging  endeavours 
to  dissuade  me  from  going  to  a  x>lace  which  you 
think  unhealthy,  are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I 
confess,  the  atmosphere  of  that  part  of  Tuscany, 
which  lies  towards  the  coast,  is  thick  and  unwhole- 
some :  but  my  house  is  situated  at  a  great  distance 
frwn  the  sea,  under  one  of  .the  jifiennine  moun-- 
tains,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  esteemed  for  the 
clearness  of  its  air.    But  that  you  may  be  relieved. 

*  This  vas  Pliny's  principal  seat,  Ijing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Rome,  and  in  which  he  usually  resided  during  the 
sammer  season.  The  reader  will  observe,  therefore,  that  he  con* 
sadeTsH  in  a  rery  different  manner  from  that  of  Laurentinum,  (hia 
winter  yiUa)  both  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  ihe  house  itself. 
ClweTy  in  his  geography,  has  placed  this  villa  a  little  above  Tifer^ 
num  Tiberinum,  now  called  Citta  di  Castello,^  where  our.  author 
built  a  temple  at  his  own  expence.  This  has  given  room  ts  imag- 
ine that»  possibly,  there  may  be  yet  some  remaining  traces  of 
this  house  to  be  discovered  in  Tuscany,  near  a  town,  which  the 
Italians  call  Stintigrumo,  in  the  neighbom^hood  of  Ponte  di  San 
StefanOf  about  ten  miles  norl^  of  an  episcopal  city  now  called 
Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro.  (Phms  per  Felibien,  p.  65.)  If,  after 
baving  traversed  this  noble  villa,  the  reader  should  be  curioua 
to  know  how  Pliny  disposed  of  his  time,  when  he  retired  te>/ 
i^  he  may  turn  to  the  d6th  letter  of  the  9th  book> 

U  2 
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from  all  apprehensions  on  tny  account,  I  will  giie 
you  a  description  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate^ 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  beauty  of  my 
villa,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  read  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  shall  relate.    The  winters  are 
severe  and  cold,  so  that  myrtles,  olives,  and  trees 
of  that  kind  which  delight  in  constant  warmth, 
will  not  flourish  h^re  ;  but  it  produces  bay-trees* 
in  great  perfection  ;  yet,  sometimes,  though,  in-. 
deed,  not  oftener  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  they  are  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
sons.    The  summers  are  exceedingly  temperate, 
and  continually  attended  with  refreshing  breeaes, 
which  are  seldom  interrupted  by  high  winds.    If 
you  were  to  come  here  and  see  the  numbers  o£ 
old  men  who  have  lived  to  be  grand-fathers  and 
great  grand-fathers,  and  hear  the  stories  they  can 

*  In  the  original  it  is  laurus,  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn,  professor  of  botany  in  Cambridge,  has  given   very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  is  not  the  same  tree  with  oar  lanrel,  but 
the  bay-tree.    "  Our  laurel,  (Uiat  author  observes)  '<  w«s  hard. 
ly  knovn  in  Europe    till  the  latter  end  of  the   16th   eentuiy ; 
about  -wbieh  time  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  from   Trebi- 
sond  to  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  into  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  laurel   has   no  fine  smell,  which  is  a  property  as> 
cribed  to  the  laurui,  by  Virgil  in  the  second  eclogue : 
£t  vott  0  lauri,  carpamf  et  teproxime,  myrte, 
Sicpontte,  guomam  suaves  mitceHs  odores. 
And  in  the  Cth  JEneid ; 

O'doratam  lavri  nemua. 
Nor  is  the  laurel  remarkable  for  crackling  In  the  fire,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  laention  with  regard  to  the  laurua.  These 
characters  agree  very  weU  with  the  bay-tree,  which  seems  to 
be  most  certainly  the  /aurt/«  of  the  ancients ;  and  is,  at  this  time 
frequent^  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Italy."    Notes  upon  Georg'. 
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entertain  yon  with  of  their  ancestors)  you  would 
DaEiicy  yourself  bom  in  some  former  age.  The  dis* 
position  of  the  country  is  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  bC'imagined.  Figure  to  yourself  an  imchense 
amphitheatre  ^  but  such  as  the  hand  of  nature 
could  only  form.  Before  you  lies  a  vast  extended 
plain,  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  lofty  and  venerable 
woods,  which  supply  Tariety  of  game  :  from  thence, 
as  the  mountains  decline,  they  are  adorned  with 
under^woods.  Intermixed  with  these,  are  little 
hills  of  so  strong  and  fat  a  soil,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  stone  upon  them ;  their 
fertility  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  loweat  grounds  ; 
and  though  their  harvest,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
later,  their  crops  are  as  well  matured.  At  the  foot 
of  these  hills  the  eye  is  presented,  wherever  it 
turns,  with  one  unbroken  view  of  numberless 
vineyards,  terminated  by  a  border,  as  it  were,  of 
shrubs.— From  thence  you  have  a  prospect  of  the 
adjoining  fields  and  meadows  below.  The  soil  of 
the  former  is  so  extremely  stiff,  and,  upon  the  first 
ploughing,  turns  up  in  such  vast  clods,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  over  it  nine  several  times,  with  the* 
largest  oxen  and  the  strongest  ploughs,  before  they 
can  be  thoroughly  broken  ;  whilst  the  enamelled 
meadows  produce  trefoil,  and  other  kinds  of  herb- 
age, as  fine  and  tender  as  if  it  were  but  just 
sprung  up,  being  continually  refreshed  by  never- 
£uling  riils.  But  though  the  country  abounds  with 
great  plenty  of  water,  there  are  no  marshes  ;  for, 
as  it  lies  upon  a  rising  ground,  whatever  water  it 
receives  without  absorbing,  runs  off  into  the  Tiber. 
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This  riyeri  which  winds  through  he  middle  of  the 
meadowsi  is  navigable  only  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
at  which  seasons  it  transports  the  produce  of  the 
lands  to  Rome  ;  but  its  channel  is  so  ezll'emely 
low  in  summeri  that  it  scarcely  deserres  the  name 
of  a  river  ;  towards  the  autumn,  however,  it  begins 
again  to  renew  its  claim  to  that  title.— You  could 
not  be  more  agreeably  entertained,  than  by  taking 
a  view  of  the  face  of  this  country  from  the  top  of 
one  of  our  neighbouring  mountains :  you  would 
suppose  that  not  a  real,  but  some  imaginary  land- 
scape, painted  by  the  most  exquisite  pencil,  lay  be- 
fore you :  such  an  harmomous  variety  of  beautiful 
objects  meets  the  eye,  which  way  soever  it  turns. 
My  villa  is  so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  all  the  country  round ;  yet 
you  approach  it  by  so  sensible  a  rise,  that  you  find 
yourself  upon  an  eminence,  without  perceiving  you 
ascended.  Behind,  but  at  a  great  distance,  stand 
the  Apennine  mountains.  In  the  calmest  days  we 
are  refreshed  by  the  winds  that  blow  from  thence, 
but  so  spent,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  tract  of  land 
they  travel  over,  that  they  are  entirely  divested  of 
all  their  strength  and  violence  before  they  reach  us. 
The  exposition  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house 
is  full  south,  and  seems  to  invite  the  afternoon  sun 
in  summer  (but  somewhat  earlier  in  winter)  into  a 
spacious  and  well-proportioned  portico,  consisting 
of  several  members,  particularly  a  porch  built  in 
the  ancient  manner.  In  the  front  of  the  portico  is 
a  sort  of  terrace,  embellished  with  various  figures, 
and  bounded  with  a  box  hedge,  from  whence  you 
descend  by  an  easy  slope,  adorned  with  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  divers  anixnab,  in  box,  answering  al- 
ternately to  each  other,  into  a  lawn  overspread 
with  the  soft,  1  had  almost  said  the  liquid.  Acan- 
thus:* this  is  surrounded  by  a  walkf  enclosed 
with  tonsile  ever-greens,  shaped  into  a  variety  of 
forms.  Beyond  it  is  the  Gestatio,  laid  out  in  the 
ft»rm  of  a  circus^  ornamented  in  the  middle  with 
box  cut  in  numberless  different  figures,  together 
with  a  plantation  of  shrubs,  prevented  by  the  sheers 
from  shooting  up  too  high  :  the  whole  is  fenced  in 
with  a  wall  covered  by  box,  rising  by  different 
ranges  to  the  top.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  Kea 
a  meadow,  that  owes  as  many  beauties  to  nature,  as 
all  I  have  been  describing  within  does  to  art ;  at 
the  end  of  which  are  several  other  meadows  and 

*  Sir  William  Temple  supposes  the  Aeantkut  of  the  sncienti 
to  be  what  ve  call  Pericanthe.  Modem  botanistt  term  it  garden 
beari'foot  /  (See  Martyn  on  Georg;  4.  t.  123.)  but  Mr.  Caitel,  ib 
his  observations  upon  this  passage,  %ith  more  probability,  imagines, 
\ff  its  character  here,  that  it  resembles  moss.    See  note,  p.  245. 

t  This  walk  is  called  in  the  original  Ambulatio,  as  what  1  havft 
Ventured  to  translate  a  Terrace^  is  by  Pliny  termed  Xyttuai  The 
JtmbulatiQ  seems  to  be  what  we  properly  call  auralk ;  the  Getta* 
ii»  was  a  place  appropriated  to  the  taking  of  exercise  in  their  ve* 
hides ;  and  the  Xyatua^  in  its  original  signification,  according  to 
the  definition  given  by  Vitruvius,  was  a  large  portico,  wherein 
fhe  athletic  e^cercises  were  performed ;  though  it  is  plainly  used 
iff  thiBphice  for  an  open  waft,  ornamented  mnch  in  the  manner 
of  our  old-fashioned  parterres :  but  it*  being  raised  above  the 
walks  which  lay  in  the  front,  seems  to  justify  its  being  called  a 
Terrmce. 

%  The  Circus  was  a  place  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  sev- 
eral public  games,  particularly  the  chariot-race.  Its  form  was 
generally  oblong,  having  a  wall  quite  round,  with  ranges  of  seats 
for  the  eo&veaieaee  of  tpeetators. 
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fields  interspersed  with  thickets.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  portico  stands  a  grand  dining-room,  which 
opens  upon  one  end  of  the  terrace  ;  as  from  the 
windows  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  the 
meadows  up  into  the  country,  from  whence  you 
also  have  a  view  of  the  terrace,  and  such  parts  of 
the  house  which  project  forward,  together  with  the 
woods  enclosing  the  adjacent  hippodrome.*  Op- 
posite almost  to  the  centre  of  the  portico,  stands  a 
square  edifice,  which  encompasses  a  small  area, 
shaded  by  four  plane-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  fountain  rises,  from  whence  the  water,  running 
over  the  edges  of  a  marble  bason,  gently , refreshes 
the  surrounding  plane-trees,  and  the  verdure  un- 
derneath them.  This  apartment  consists  of  a  bed- 
chamber, secured  from  every  kind  of  noise,  and 
which  the  light  itself  cannot  penetrate  ;  together 
with  a  common  dining-room,  which  I  use  when  I 
have  none  but  intimate  friends  with  me.  A  second 
portico  looks  upon  this  little  area,  and  has  the  same 
prospect  with  the  former  I  just  now  described. 
There  is,  besides,  another  room,  which,  being  sit- 
uated close  to  the  nearest  plane-tree,  enjoys  a  con- 
stant shade  and  verdure :  its  sides  are  incrusted 
half-way  with  carved  marble  ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  ceiling  a  foliage  is  painted  with  birds  intermix- 
ed among  the  branches,  which  has  an  effect  altoge- 
ther as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  carving :  at  the  basis 
of  which,  a  little  fountain,  playing  through  several 
sn^all  pipes  into  a  vase,  produces  a  most  pleasing 
murmur.    Prom  a  corner  of  this  portico  you  enter 

•^  A  part  of  the  garden,  soeaUed.    See  note,  p.  «41. 
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ifltaa  very  spacious  chamber,  opposite  to  the  grand 
dining-room,  which,  f^Sm  some  of  its  windows,  has 
a  view  of  the  terrace,  and  from  others,  of  the  mead- 
ow ;  as  those  in  the  front  look  upon  a  cascade, 
which  entertains  at  once  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  ; 
for  the  water,  dashing  from  a  great  height,  foams 
oyer  the  marble  bason  that  receives  it  below.  This 
room'is  extremely  warm  in  winter,  being  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  ;  and  in  a  cloudy  day,  the  heat  of 
an  adjoning  stove  very  well  supplies  his  absence. 
From  hence  you  pass  through  a  spacious  and  pleas- 
ant undressing-i'OQm  into  the  cold-bath-room,  in 
which  is  a  large  gloomy  bath  :  but  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  swim  more  at  large,  or  in  warmer  water, 
in  the  middle  of  the  area  is  a  wide  bason  for  that 
purpose,  and  near  it  a  reservoir  from  whence  you 
may  be  supplied  with  cold  water  to  brace  yourself 
again,  if  you  should  perceive  you  are  too  much  re- 
laxed by  the  warm.  Contiguous  to  the  cold-bath 
is  another  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  which  en- 
joys the  kindly  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  not  so  in- 
tensely as  that  of  the  hot-bath,  which  projects 
farther.  This  last  consists  of  three  divisions,  each 
of  different  degrees  of  heat :  the  two  former  lie  en- 
tirely open  to  the  sun  ;  the  latter,  though  not  so 
much  exposed  to  its  rays,  receives  an  equal  share. 
of  its  light.  Over  the  undressing-room  is  built 
the  tennis-court,  which,  by  means  of  particular 
circles,*  admits  of  different  kinds  of  games.   Not 

"These  circles  were  probably  no  other  than  particolar  marks 
made  on  the  floor,  the  success  of  their  play  depending  on  the  ball's 
iigbting  in  such  a  circle  after  it  had  been  struck,  i^hich  was  the  ad- 
vertaries'  business  to  preyeat ;  and  the  many  sorts  (^exercises  this 
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&r  from  the  baths,  n  the  stair-case  !ea«&ig  to 
the  enclosed  portico,  after  you  have  first  passed 
through  three  apartments :  one  of  these  looks  upon 
the  little  area  with  the  four  f^ane^trees  round  it ; 
the  other  has  a  sight  of  the  meadows  ;  and  from 
the  third  70U  have  a  view  of  several  vineyards  :  30 
that  they  have  as  many  different  prospects  as  expo- 
sitions. At  one  end  of  the  inclosed  portico,  and, 
indeed,  taken  off  from  it,  is  a  chamber  that  looks 
upon  the  hippodrome,  the  vineyards,  and  the  moun« 
tains  ;  adjoining  is  a  room  which  has  a  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  especially  in  winter ;  and  from 
whence  runs  an  apartment  that  connects  the  hip- 
podrome with  the  house  :.  such  is  the  form  and  as- 
pect of  the  front.  On  the  side,  rises  an  enclosed 
summer-portico,  which  has  not  only  a  prospect  of 
the  vineyards,  but  seems  almost  contiguous  to  them* 
From  the  middle  of  this  portico,  you  enter  a  din- 
ing-room, cooled  by  the  salutary  breezes  from  the 
Apennine  valleys  ;  from  the  windows  in  the  back 
front,  which  are  extremely  large,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  the  vineyards  ;  as  you  have  also  another 
view  of  them  from  the  folding-doors,  through  the 
summer-portico.  Along  that  side  of  this  dining- 
room,  where  there  are  no  windows,  runs^  a  private 
stair-case  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  serving  at 
entertainments  :  at  the  farther  end  is  a  chamber, 
from  whence  the  eye  is  pleased  with  a  view  of  the 
vineyards,  and  (what  is  not  less  agreeable)  of  the 

room  was  made  for,  might  be  diversified  by  Uais  or  circles  on  the 
whIIs  or  floor  ;  like  the  game  of  tennis,  vhich,  though  it  takes  up 
one  entire  t^ora,  may  serre  for  several  games  of  the  like  nature." 
CmteCa  BemarkM  mt  T«9cum,  p.  IIO. 
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portico.  Underneath  this  room  is  an  enclosed  por- 
licoy  somewhat  resembling  a  grotto,  which,  enjoy- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  summer  heats  its  own  natur- 
al coolness,  neither  admits^  nor  wants  the  refresh- 
ment of  external  breezes.  After  you  have  passed 
both  these  porticos,  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room 
stands  a  third,  which,  as  the  day  is  more  or  less 
adTanced,  serves  either  for  winter  or  summer  use. 
It  leads  to  two  different  apartments,  one  contain- 
ing four  chambers,  the  other  three ;  each  enjoy- 
ing, by  turns,  both  sun  and  shade.  In  the  front  of 
these  agreeable  buildings,  lies  a  very  spacious  hip- 
podrome,* entirely  open  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  the  eye,  upon  your  first  entrance,  takes  in  its 
whole  extent  at  one  glance.  It  is  encompassed  on 
every  side  with  plane-trees,  covered  with  ivy  ;t  so 
that  while  their  heads  flourish  with  their  own  foli- 
age, their  bodies  enjoy  a  borrowed  verdure ;  and 
thus,  the  ivy  twining  round  the  trunk  and  branches^ 
spreads  from  tree  to  tree,  and  connects  them  to- 

*  The  Hippddromua,  in  its  proper  signification,  was  a  place 
among  the  Grecians  set  apai*t  for  horse-racing  and  other  exercises 
of  that  kind.  But  it  seems  here  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  par- 
tieular  walk,  to  -which  Pliny,  perhaps,  gaye  that  name,  from  its 
bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  form  to  the  public  places  so 
died. 

\  **  What  the  Hedera  were,  that  deserved  a  place  in  a  garden," 
Niys  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Gardening,  "  I  cannot 
guess,  unless  they  had  sorts  of  ivy  unknown  to  us."  But  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  that  supposition ;  for  there 
are  two  sorts  among  us,  which  are  very  beautiful  plants,  the  one 
called  the  silver-striped  ivy,  the  other  the  yellow  variegated  ivy. 
The  former,  perhaps,  is  ihepalentes  Hereda  of  Virgil ;  (Georg. 
4.)  which  epithet  some  of  the  critics,  not  attending  to  the  different 
kinds  of  ivy,  have,  injudiciously,  changed  for  palantea. 
X 
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gether.  Between  eack  plane-tree  are  planted  hon" 
trees,  and  behind  these  baj-trees,  which  hkad  tbeii 
shade  with  that  of  the  planes.  This  plantatkn, 
forming  a  straight  boundary  on  botii  sides  of  the 
hippodrome,  bends  at  the  farther  end  into  a  sani- 
circle,  which,  being  tet  round  and  sheltered  mtk 
cypress-trees,  varies  the  prospect,  and  casts  a  deeper 
gloom ;  while  the  inward  circular  walks  (for  there 
are  several)  enjoying  an  open  exposure,  are  per* 
fumed  with  roses,  and  correct,  by  a  very  pleask^ 
contrast,  the  coolness  of  the  shade  with  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Having  passed  through  these  several 
winding-alleys,  you  enter  a  straight  walk,*  vUch 
breaks  out  into  a  variety  of  others,  divided  by  box 
hedges.  In  one  place,  you  have  a  little  meadovi 
in  another,  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  differest 
forms  ;t  sometimes  into  letters,  expressing  the 
name  of  the  master ;  sometimes  that  of  the  artifi- 
cer :  whilst  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise  ioter- 

•  Here  seems  to  begin  what  we  properly  call  the  Garden,  asd 
is  the  only  deseriptioa  of  a  Homan  one,  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Virgil,  indeed,  mentions  that  of  his  Corj'cian  friend's,  bathe 
onlygvires  an  aeeoontof  the  plants  which  that  contented  oMasn 
GultiTated,  without  describing  the  form  in  which  this  little  spot  vas 
laid  out. 

f  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  false  taste  in  gardening}  ^ 
justly  rejected  by  modern  improvements  in  that  agreeable  art,  was 
iutroduced  among  the  Romans  at  a  time,  when  one  should  Utde 
expect  to  meet  with  any  inelegancies  in  the  polite  refineroents  of 
life.  Marius,  the  friend  of  Julius  Cscsar,  and  peculiar  favourite  of 
Augustus,  (^f  whom  there  is  still  extant  a  letter  to  Cicei-o,  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  sentiments  and  expression,)  is  said 
to  have  first  taught  his  countrj'men  this  monstrous  method  of  dis* 
tortiug  nature,  by  cutting  trees  into  regular  forms. — ColmielA.  12. 
c.  44 
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mixed  alternately  with  fruit-trees :  when,  on  a  sad- 
den, in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity,  you  are 
surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties 
of  rural  nature:  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  spot 
sQrroonded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane-trees.*  Be- 
yond these  is  a  walk  planted  with  the  smooth  and 
twining  acanthus,t  where  the  trees  are  also  cut  into 
a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the  upper  end 
is  an  alcove  of  white  marble,  shaded  with  vinesi 

*  The  plane-tree  was  muoh  eultkated  among  the  RomaDS,  upon 
account  of  its  extraordinary  shade,  and  thej  used  to  nourish  it  with 
vine  (JPiSrft.  HU*.  nATat.)  instead  of  water,  believing,  as  the  irigeiv- 
kms  Sir  William  Temple  observes^  **  this  tree  loved  that  liquoTt 
«s  well  as  those  who  used  to  drink  under  its  shade.'*  Virgil  meo- 
tions  it  as  numstrantem^-pQtantibus  umbras.  Georg.  4.  It  was  a 
favourite  tree,  likewise,  among  the  Grecians : 

M>ach  Ithfl. 

Give  roe  beneath  the  plane-tree's  shade  to  lie. 
While  tinkling  fountains  sweetly  murmur  by. '       » 

f  It  is  probable  the  acanthus,  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  same 
fUnt  with  that  desoribed  above ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  there  were 
^iSeretpt  sorts  of  them.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  kind  which  Virgil 
speaks  of  in  the  4th  Georgic : 

^ut  flexi  tacuiaeem  vimen  Acanthi  ; 

whatever  that  was,  whkh  is  by  no  means  elear*.  The  ingenious 
botanist  mentioned  before,  supposes  it  to  be  Brttnkurfine  /  and 
that  Dryden  was  mistaken  in  translating  this  passage. 


•-The  winding  Trail 


Of  Bear's-foot- 

**  For,"  says  he,  *'  it  is  by  no  means  a  trailing  plant"  But  there 
is  reason,  it  should  seem,  to  believe  the  contrary  ;  for  it  is  not  very 
probable,  that  Virgil  should  use  the  epithet  Fiexiu,  in  aUusion^  as 
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Bupported  by  four  small  CarysUan  pillars.*  From 
this  bench  the  water  gushing  through  several  little 
pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
persons  who  repose  themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a 
stone  cistern  underneath,  from  whence  it  is  receiv- 
ed into  a  fine  polished  marble  bason,  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  it  is  always  full  without  ever  over- 
flowing. When  I  sup  here,  this  bason  serves  for  a 
table,  the  largest  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round 
the  margin,  while  the  smaller  ones  swim  about  in 
the  form  of  little  vessels  and  water-fowl.  Corres- 
ponding to  this,  is  a  fountain  which  is  incessantly 
emptying  and  filling ;  for  the  water,  which  it  throws 
up  a  great  height,  falling  back  into  it,  is,  by  means 
of  two  openings,  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received. 
Fronting  the  alcove,  (and  which  reflects  as  great  an 
ornament  to  it,  as  it  borrows  from  it,)  stands  a  sum- 
mer-house of  exquisite  marble,  the  doors  whereof 
project  and  open  into  a  green  enclosure ;  as  from 
its  upper  and  lower  windows,  the  eye  is  presented 
with  a  variety  of  different  verdures.     Next  to  this 

this  geDtleman  imagines,  to  the  story  of  the  tile  and  the  hasket, 
whioh  gave  the  first  hint  to  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL 
It  is  much  more  likeljr  and  natural,  tliat  he  should  join  an  epithet 
to  acanthus,  which  denoted  a  certain  general  quality  attending  it, 
than  any  foreign  and  accidental  circumstance,  especially  one  so 
extremely  remote.  And  this  eonjeeture  seems  to  be  strongly  snp- 
poited  by  Pliny*^  calUng  it  Flexi409U9i 

•  This  marble  came  from  Carystus,  (now  called  Caristo,)  in 
Euboea,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  since-  changed  its 
name  into  JSTegroponte.  From  l^enee,  likewise,  it  is  said,  the  Ro- 
mans fetched  that  famous  stone,  out  of  which  they  spun  a  sort  Of 
incombustible  cloth,  wherein  they  wrapped  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  and  thereby  preserved  their  ashes  distinct  and  unmixed  with 
those  of  the  funeral  pi|e. 
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is  a  little  private  recess,  (which)  though  it  seems 
distinct,  may  be  laid  into  the  same  room,)  furnished 
with  a  couch ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  has  windows 
on  every  side,  yet  it  enjoys  a  very  agreeable  gloomi- 
ness, by  means  of  a  spreading  vine  which  climbs  to 
the  top,  and  entirely  overshades  it.  Here  you  may 
recline  and  &ncy  yourself  in  a  wood;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  you  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 
In  this  place  a  fountain  also  rises  and  instantly  dis- 
ap];>ears :  in  different  quarters  are  disposed  several 
marble-seats,  which  serve,  no  less  than  the  sum- 
mer-house, as  so  many  reliefs  after  one  is  wearied 
with  walking.  Near  each  seat  is  a  little  fountain  ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  hippodrome,  several 
small  rills  run  murmuring  along,  wheresoever  the 
hand  of  art  thought  proper  to  conduct  them,  water- 
ing here  and  there  different  spots  of  verdure,  and, 
in  their  progress,  refreshing  the  whole.  ' 

And  now,  I  should  not  have  hazarded  the  impu- 
tation of  being  too  minute  in*  this  detail,  if  I  had 
not  proposed  to  lead  you  into  every  comer  of  my 
house  and  gardens.  You  will  hardly,  I  imagine, 
think  it  a  trouble  to  read  the  description  of  a 
place,  which  I  am  persuaded  would  please  yon  "^ 
were  you  to  see  it;  especially  as  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  stop,  and,  by  throwing  aside  my  let- 
ter, sit  down  as  it  were,  and  rest  yourself  as  often 
as  you  think  proper.  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  a 
view  to  my  own  gratification :  as  I  cpnfess  I  have 
a  very  great  affection  for  this  villa,  which  was 
chiefly  built  or  finished  by  myself.  In  a  word,  (for 
why  should  I  conceal  from  my  friend  my  senti- 
ments, whether  right  or  wrong  ?)  I  look  upon  it  a& 
x2 
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the  first  duty  of  every  writer  frequently  to  thror 
his  eyes  upon  his  title-pagci  and  to  consider  well 
the  subject  he  has  proposed  to  himself;  and  he 
may  be  assured  if  he  precisely  pursues  his  plan,  he 
cannot  justly  be  thought  tedious ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  suffers  himself  to  wander  from  it, 
he  will  most  certainly  incur  that  censure.  Homer, 
you  know,  has  employed  many  verses  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  as  Virgil  also  has 
in  those  of  i£neas;  yet  neither  of  them  are  prolix, 
because  they  each  keep  within  the  limits  of  their 
original  design.  Aratus,  you  see,  is  not  deemed 
too  circumstantial,  though  he  traces  and  enume- 
rates the  minutest  stars :  for  he  does  not  go  out  of 
his  way  for  that  purpose,  he  only  follows  where  his 
subject  leads  him.  In  the  same  manner,  (to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great,)  if,  endeavouring  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  house,  I  have  not  deviated 
into  any  article  foreign  to  the  purpose,  it  is  not  my 
letter  which  describes,  but  my  villa  which  is  de- 
scribed, that  is  to  be  considered  as  large.  But  not 
to  dwell  any  longer  upon  thisdigre8sion,lest  I  should 
myself  be  condemned  by  the  maxim  I  have  just  laid 
down  ;  I  have  now  informed  you  why  I  prefer  my 
Tuscan  villa,  to  those  which  I  possess  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  Tiber,  and  Preneste.*  Besides  the  advantages 
already  mentioned,  I  here  enjoy  a  more  profound 
retirement,  as  I  am  at  a  farther  distance  from  the 
business  of  the  town,  and  the  interruption  of  trou- 
blesome avocations.     All  is  calm  and  composed  ; 

*  Now  ealled  Frascati>  Tivoli,  and  Palestrina,  all  of  them  situ- 
ated io  the  Campagna  di  Bwna,  and  at  do  great  distance  from 
Borne. 
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drcumstances  which  contribute,  no  less  than  its 
clear  air  and  unclouded  skjr,  to  that  health  of  bodjr 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  I  particularly  enjoy 
b  this  place  ;  both  which  I  preserve  by  the  exer* 
cise  of  study  and  hunting.  Indeed,  there  is  no  place 
which  agrees  better  with  all  my  family  in  general ; 
I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  (and  I 
speak  it  with  the  sentiments  I  ought)  of  all  those  I 
brought  with  me  hither:  may  the  gods  continue 
that  happiness  to  me,  and  that  honour  to  my  villa  / 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO    CALVISIUS. 

IT  is  certain  that  the  law  does  not  allow  a 
corporate  city  to  inherit  any  estate  by  will,  or  to  re- 
ceive a  legacy.  Satuminus,  however,  who  has  ap- 
pointed me  bis  heir,  had  left  a  fourth  part  of  his 
estate  to  our  corporation  of  Comum ;  which  de- 
Tise  he  afterwards  changed  into  an  absolute  legacy 
of  400,000  sesterces.*  This  bequest,  in  a  legal 
new,  is  undoubtedly  void  ;  but,  considered  as  the 
clear  and  express  will  of  the  deceased,  ought  to 
stand  firm  and  valid  :  a  consideration,  in  my  opin- 
ion, (though  I  am  afraid  the  lawyers  will  not  be 
pleased  with  what  I  say,)  of  higher '  regard  than 
any  law  whatsoever,  especially  when  the  interest  of 
one's  native  province  is  concerned.  It  would  be 
extremely  inconsistent  in  me,  who  made  them  a 

*  Al>oatli.d,900ofoarm<mey. 
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present  of  eleren  hundred  thousand  sesterces*  out 
of  my  own  patrimony^  to  withhold  a  benefaction 
from  them  of  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  that 
sum,  out  of  an  estate  which  is  entirely  adventitious. 
Y0U9  whO)  like  a  true  citizen,  have  the  same  affec- 
tion lor  this  our  common  municipal  town,  will 
join  with  me,  I  dare  say,  in  these  sentiments.  I 
wish,  therefore,  you  would,  at  the  next  assembly  of 
the  Decurii,  acquaint  them,  in  a  respectful  man* 
ner,  how  the  law  stands  in  this  case,  and,  at  the 
same  tim^  inform  them,  that  I  shall  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  but  will  pay  them  the  400,000  ses- 
terces according  to  the  directions  in  the  will  of 
Saturninus.  You  will  represent  this  donation  as 
Ai«  present,  and  his  liberality  ;  I  only  claim  the 
merit  of  complying  with  his  request.  I  forbear 
writing  to  the  senate  concerning  this  affair,  fully 
relying  upon  your  friendship  and  prudence,  and 
being  assured  that  you  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
act  for  me  upon  this  occasion  as  I  would  for  myself; 
besides,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  seem  to  have  so 
cautiously  guarded  my  expressions  in  a  letter,  as 
you  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  speech.  The  counte- 
nance, the  gesture,  and  e^xn  the  tone  of  voice,  gov- 
erns and  determines  the  sense  of  the  speaker; 
whereas,  a  letter,  being  destitute  of  these  advan- 
tages, is  more  liable  to  the  malignant  construction 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  misinterpret  its  mean- 
ing.   Farewell. 

*  About  L.8,800  of  our  BQODey. 
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LETTER  Vlll. 

TO    CAPITO. 

YOU  are  not  singular  in  the  advice  you  give 
lae  to  undertake  the  writing  of  history :  it  is  a  work 
that  has  been  frequently  pressed  upon  me  by  sev- 
eral others  of  my  friends,  and  in  which  1  have 
some  thoughts  of  engaging.  Not  because  I  have 
any  confidence  of  succeeding  in  this  way ;  (it  would 
be  presuming  upon  the  event  of  an  experiment 
which  I  have  never  yet  made,)  but  because  it  is  a 
noble  employment  to  rescue  from  oblivion  those 
who  deserve  to  be  eternally  remembered  ;  and,  by 
extending  the  reputation  of  others,  to  advance  at 
the  same  time  our  own.  Nothing,  I  confess,  so 
strongly  stimulates  my  breast,  as  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring a  lasting  name  :  a  passion  highly  worthy 
of  the  human  heart,  especially  of  Aw,  who,  not  being 
conscious  of  any  ill,  is  not  afraid  of  being  knowh  to 
posterity.  It  is  the  continual  subject,  therefore,  of 
my  thoughts. 

By  -what  fair  deed  I  too  a  name  may  raise  ;* 

for  to  that  I  moderate  my  wishes  :  the  rest. 

And  gather  round  the  -world  immortal  praise^ 

is  much  beyond  my  hopes : 
Though  ye/t— However,  the  former  is  sufficient ; 

•  Virgil,  Georg.  1.  sub.  init. 

t  Part  of  a  verse  from  the  fifth  -35neid,  where  Menestheus,  one 
of  tbe  competitors  in  the  naval  games,  -who  was  in  some  danger 
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and  the  writing  of  history  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
means  I  may  promise  myself  to  acquire  it.  Orato* 
ry  and  poetry,  unless  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, are  talents  of  small  recommendation  ;  but  his- 
tory, in  whatever  manner  executed,  is  always  en- 
tertaining. Mankind  are  naturally  inquisitive ;  and 
•o  fond  of  having  this  turn  gratified,  that  tkey  will 
listen  with  attention  to  the  plainest  matter  of  fact) 
and  the  most  common  tale.  But,  besides,  I  have 
an  example  in  my  own  family  that  inclines  me  to 
^i^gAge  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  ray  uncle  and  adopt- 
ive father*  having  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
very  accurate  historian  :  and  the  philosophers,  yoa 
know,  recommend  it  to  us  to  tread  in  the  ateps  of 
our  ancestors,  when  they  have  led  the  way  to  us 
in  the  right  path.  If  you  ask  me,  then,  why  do  I 
iK>t  immediately  enter  up<»i  the  task  ?  my  reasoa 
is  this ;  I  have  pleaded  some  very  important  causes, 
and  (though  I  am  not  extremely  sanguine  in  my 

of  being  distanced,  exhorts  his  men  to  exert  then*  utmost  tigour  to 
prevent  such  a  disgrace.  The  reader,  perhaps,  -win  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  whole  palsage,  as  it  is  excellently  translated  V 
Mr.  Pitt ;  which  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  traBScrib^  not  only 
as  it  will  show  the  propriety  of  my  author's  application  of  the 
Terse  ;  but  as  I  am  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  quotiag  from  a  poet 
whose  translation  of  the  ^neid  does  honour  to  the  English  las- 
riage: 

Now,  nov,  my  fi*!endfe,  yonr  utmost  power  disphiy ; 

Rise  to  your  oars,  and  sweep  the  watery  wa^y  : 

Though  yet — ^but  ah !  let  those  the  palm  obtain. 

Those  whom  thyfavouvs  crown,  great  monarch  of  the  main ! 

But  to  return  the  lags  of  all  the  day. 

Oh  !  wipe,  my  friends,  that  shameful  stain  away. 

*SeeBooka.X4fit.$. 
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Ixxpes  eoBcerhing  them)  I  have  determbed  to  re- 
vise fiiy  speeches,  lest,  for  want  of  this  remaining 
laboar,  all  the  pains  they  cost  me  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  they,  with  their  author,  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion :  for,  with  respect  to  posterity,  the  work  that 
was  never  Enished,  might  as  well  have  never  been 
begun.     You  will  think,  perhaps,  I  might  correct 
my  pleadings,  and  write  a  history  at  the  same  time : 
I  wish,  indeed,  I  were  capable  of  executing  that 
double  labour  at  the  same  time  ;  but  they  are  each 
such  important  undertakings,  that  either  of  them 
separate  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  powers.     I 
was  but  nineteen  when  I  first  appeared  at  the  bar  ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  now  at  last  I  understand  (and 
that,  in  truth,  but  imperfectly,)  what  is  essential 
to  constitute  a  complete  orator.     How  then  shall 
I  be  able  to  support  the  joint  weight  of  an  addi- 
tional burden  ?  It  is  true,  history  and  oratory  have 
in  many  points  a  general  resemblance  ;  yet,  in  those 
very  articles  in  which  they  seem  to  agree,  there  are 
several  circumstances  wherein  they  differ.     Narra- 
•  tion  is  common  to  them  both  ;  but  narration  of  a 
distinct  kind.     The  former  contents  itself  frequent- 
ly with  common  and  familiar  facts  ;  the  latter  re- 
quires splendid,  elevated,  and  extraordinary  events  : 
strength  and  sinew  are  sufficient  in  that^  but  beau- 
ty and  ornament  are  essential  to  Ms  :   the  excel- 
lency of  the  owe,  consists  in  a  strong,  grave,  and 
close  style  ;   of  the  otAery  in  a  diffusive,  flowing, 
and  hario^onious  diction  :  in  short,  the  words,  the 
emphasis,   and   whole  turn   and  structure   of  the 
respective  periods,  are  extremely  different  in  these 
two  arts.     For,  as  Thucydides  observes,  there  is  a 
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"Wide  distance  between  compositions  which  are  cal- 
culated for  a  firesent  fiurfiose^  and  those  which  arc 
designed  to  remain  as  lasting  monuments  to  posteri- 
ty ;  hj  the  first  of  which  expressions  he  alludes  to 
oratory,  and  by  the  other  to  history.  For  these 
reasons  I  am  not  inclined  to  blend  together  two 
performances  of  such  distinct  natures,  which,  as 
they  are  each  of  the  highest  rank,  necessarily, 
therefore,  require  an  undivided  attention  ;  lest, 
confounded  by  a  crowd  of  incongruous  ideas,  I 
should  introduce  into  the  one  what  is  only  suita- 
ble to  the  other.  Therefore,  (to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  oup  bar,)  I  must  beg  leave  that  the  cause 
may  be  adjourned.  In  the  mean  while,  I  refer  it  to 
your  consideration,  from  what  period  I  shall  com- 
mence my  history.  Shall  I  take  it  up  from  those 
remote  ages  which  have  been  treated  of  already  by 
others  ?  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  materials  will  be 
ready  prepared  to  my  hands,  but  the  collating  of 
the  several  historians  will  be  a  work  of  great  la- 
bour ;  or,  shall  I  treat  only  of  the  present  times, 
and  in  which  no  other  author  has  gone  before  me  ? 
If  so,  I  may  probably  give  offence  to  many,  and 
please  but  few.  For,  in  an  age  so  over-run  with 
vice,  you  will  find  infinitely  more  to  condemn  than 
approve  ;  yet  your  praise,  though  ever  so  lavish, 
will  be  deemed  too  reserved  ;  and  your  censure, 
though  ever  so  cautious,  too  severe.  However, 
this  does  not  at  all  discourage  me  ;  for  I  want  not 
resolution  to  bear  testimony  to  truth.  I  expect, 
then,  that  you  prepare  the  way  which  you  have 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  detemnine  what  subject  I 
shall  fix  upon  for  my  history  ;  tliat  when  I  shall  be 
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ready  to  enter  upon  the  task  you  have  assigned 

me,  I  may  not  be  delayed  by  «onie  new  difBculty. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO   SATURNINUS. 

YOUR  letter  made  very  diffei'ent  impres- 
sions uf>on  me,  as  it  brought  tne  news  which  I  both 
r^^ced  and  gi^eved  to  receive.  It  gave  me  pleas- 
ufc  when  it  informed  me  you  were  detained  in 
Rame;  and  tliongh  you  will  tell  me  diat  circum- 
stanoeafifords  yott  none,  yet  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
it,  since  you  assure  «ie  you  remain  there  upon  my 
account,  and  defer  the  recital  of  your  work  till  my 
return  :  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you . 
But  I  was  much  concxrned  at  that  article  of  your 
letter,  which  mentioned  the  dangerous  illness  of 
Julius  Valens  ;  though,  indeed,  with  respect  to 
himself,  it  ought  to  affect  me  with  other  sentiments, 
as  it  cannot  but  be  for  Ills  advantage,  the  sooner 
he  is  relieved  hy  death  from  a  distemper  of  which 
^ere  is  no  hope  he  can  ever  be  cured.  But  what 
you  add  concerning  Avitus,  who  died  in  his  return 
from  the  province  where  he  had  been  quaestor,  is 
an  accident  too  justly  demanding  our  sorrow-  His 
dybg  on  board  a  ship,  at  a  distance  from  his  broth- 
er, whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  from  his  moth- 
er and  sisters,  are  circumstances,  which,  though 
they  cannot  affect  him  now,  yet  undoubtedly  em- 
bittered his  last  moments,  and  aggravate  the  afflic- 
tion of  those  friends  he  has  left  behind.    How  se- 
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vere  is  the  reflectioDy  that  a  youth  of  liis  well- 
formed  disposition  should  become  extinct  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  snatched  from  those  high  hon- 
ours to  which  his  virtues^  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  grow  to  their  full  maturity,  would  certainly 
have  raised  him  !  How  did  his  bosom  glow  with 
the  love  of  the  fine  arts  !  How  many  volumes  has 
he  perused  I  How  many  treatises  has  he  transcrib- 
ed !•— butthe  fruits  of  his  labours  are  now  perish- 
ed with  himself,  and  for  ever  lost  to  posterity. 
Yet  why  indulge  my  sorrow  ?— 41  passion  which,  if 
not  restrained,  always  magnifies  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstances, and  finds  additional  causes  to^aggrar 
vate  our  grief.  I  will  put  an  end>  therefore,  to  my 
letter,  that  I  may  to  the  te^rs.  which  yours  ha$ 
drawp  from  me.    FarewpU, 

LETT* ER  X. 

TO   ANTONINUS. 

I  AM  never  more  sensible  of  the  superior 
excellency  of  your  verses,  th/an.  wheit  I  endeavour 
to  imitate  them»  As  the  hand  of  the  painter  must 
always  fail  when  perfect  beauty  sits  for  the  picture, 
so  I  labour  to  catch  the  graces  of  my  original,  but 
still  fall  short  of  them.  Let  me  conjure  y1>u,  then, 
to  continue  to  supply  us  with  many  more  such  ex- 
cellent models,  which  every  man  must  wish  to  imi- 
tate, but  few,  perhaps  none^  will  ever  be  able  to 
equal.     Farewell- 
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LETTER  XL 

TO   TRANqUILLUS. 

IT  is  time  you  should  acquit  the  promise  my 
verses  gave  to  our  common  friends,  of  your  works. 
The  world  is  every  day  impatiently  enquiring  after 
them ;  and  there  is  some  danger  of  your  being  sum- 
moned, in  Jbrmy  to  give  an  account   of  your  delay. 
I  am  myself  a  good  deal  backward  in  publishing, 
but  you  are  still  slower.     You  must  hasten  your 
hand,  however ;  otherwise  the  severity  of  my  satire 
may,  perhaps,  extort  from  you  what  the  blandish- 
ments of  my  softer  muse  could  not  obtain.     Your 
work  is  already  arrived  to  that  degree  of  perfection, 
that  the  file  can  only  weaken,  not  polish  it.     Allow 
me,  then,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  name  in  the 
title-page  of  a  book,  and  suffer   the  works  of  my 
dear  Tranquillus  to  be  recited  and  transcribed,  to 
be  bought  and  read.     It  is  but  fair,  and  agreeable 
to  our  mutual  friendship,  that  you~  should  give  me 
in  return  the  same  pleasure  you  receive  from  me. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XIL 

TO  FABATUS.* 

YOUR  letter  inform^  me  that  you  have 
erected  a  noble  public  portico,t  as  a  memorial  o 

*  Gran^ather  to  Calpharnia,  Pliny's  wife. 

t  These  porticos,  which  were  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
nacnificence,  served  for  various  uses ;  sometimes  for  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  sometimes  for  stands  of  the  most  carious  merchandize. 
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yourself  and  your  son  ;  and  that,  the  next  day  after 
the  ceremony  of  opening  it,  you  engaged  to  repair 
and  beautify  the  gates  of  our  city  at  your  own 
icharge  ;  thus  it  is  that  you  rise  from  one  act  of  mu- 
nificence to  another  !  I  take  a  part  ia  every  thing 
that  coiicems  your  glory  ;  which,  from  the  alliance 
that  subsists  between  us,  in  some  degree  redounds 
to  mine  j  and  am  pleased  to  see  the  memory  of  my 
father-in-law  delivered  down  to  posterity  by  such 
beautiful  structures.  I  rejoice,  too,  at  the  honour 
which,by  this  means,  results  to  our  native  province  -, 
and  as  every  thing  that  tends  to  her  advantage  is 
highly  agreeable  to  me,  by  what  hand  soever  it 
may  be  conferred,  so  particularly  when  it  is  by 
yours.  I  have  only  to  wish,  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  cherish  in  you  this  generous  spirit,  and 
grant  you  many  years  in  which  to  exert  it;  for 
your  bounty,  I  am  well  persuaded,  will  not  termi- 
nate here,  but  extend  itself  to  farther  acts  of  mu- 
nificence. Generosity,  when  once  she  is  set  for- 
ward, knows  not  how  to  stop  ;  and  the  more  famil- 
iar we  are  with  the  lovely  form,  the*more  enamour- 
ed we  become  of  her  charms.     Farewell. 

Bat  the  general  ase  thej  were  put  to  was  the  pleasure  of  walking 
in  them,  like  the  present  piaczas  in  Italy ^—-iVi6ric.  Descript.  Rom. 
cap.  13.  Here  likewise  works  of  genius  were  publicly  recited,  and 
the  philosophers  held  their  disfiiitatioBS*  The  famous  Poeeile  Por- 
tico^ or  picture  galleiy  at  Athens,  must  have  afforded  the  noblest 
seen^of  this  kind  imaginable  toa  lorer  of  th«  imitatitte  arts;  Po- 
lygnotus,  Pan«nu8,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  that  elegant  age, 
having  contributed  to  embelli^  it  with  the  findsf  prOdtfeCour  of 
their  pencils.*-Yid.  MgumU.  JUk.  .A.  lih^  i  t^*  5. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

TO  SCAURUS. 

HAVING  thoughts  of  publishing  a  little 
speech  which  I  have  composed,  I  invited  some  of 
my  friends,  whose  judgments  I  respect,  to  attend 
^e  recital ;  and,  that  I  might  be  more  secure  of 
hearing  the  truth  of  their  sentiments,  I  selected  only 
a  small  number.  I  have  a  double  view  in  these  re- 
hearsals :  the  first  is,  that  the  solicitude  of  being 
approved  by  the  audience  may  excite  my  attention  ; 
the  next,  that  those  errors  which  partiality  to  my- 
self concealed  from  my  own  observation,  may  be 
pomted  out  to  me.  I  succeeded  in  my  design,  and 
my  friends  obliged  me  with  their  sincere  opinions  ; 
as  I  likewise  discovered,  in  my  turn,  some  passages 
which  required  correction.  I  send  you  the  piece, 
therefore,  as  it  is  now  altered.  The  occasion  of  my 
composing  it  mil  appear  fV*om  the  title  ;  and  for 
the  rest  I  refer  you  to  the  speech,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse  so  carefully,  as  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  a  preface.  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  sincerely 
your  sentiments  of  the  whole,  and  of  its  several 
parts  ;  I  shall  be  more  disposed  to  suppress  or  pub* 
lish  it,  as  your  judgment  shall  incline  either  way. 
Farewell. 


y2 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  YALERIAKUtt. 

YOU  desire  me  to  inform  yovt  (agreeaJ)!/ 
to  mjr  promise*)  what  success  atteaded  Nepoa  in 
his  accusation  of  Tuscillinus  Nominatus.  The  ktter 
being  brought  before  the  senate,  pleaded  his  owe 
cause,  though,  indeed,  no  person  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  accusation.  On  the  contrary,  the  deputies 
from  the  Vicentini,  were  so  far  from  attempting  to 
prore  their  charge,  that  they  faroured  his  defence. 
The  sum  of  what  he  urged  in  his  own  behalf  was, 
that  it  was  his  courage,  and  not  his  integrity,  had 
failed  him  ;  that  he  set  out  with  a  design  of  plead- 
ing the  cause,  and  actually  came  into  the  senats  for 
that  purpose,  but,  being  discouraged  by  his  friends, 
be  withdrew ;  that  they  dissuaded  him  from  per- 
sisting to  oppose  (especially  in  the  senate)  the  in- 
clinations of  a  senator,  who  did  not  contend  so  much 
for  the  fair  itself,  as  for  his  own  credit  and  charac- 
ter, which  he  looked  upon  as  concerned  in  this 
cause  ;  that  if  he  should  not  desist,  he  would  suffer 
greater  indignities  than  in  his  former  pleading. 
(And  there  were  some,  though,  indeed^  but  a  few, 
who  expressed  high  indignation  at  his  speech.)  He 
proceeded  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  senate, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  prudently  endeavouring, 
throughout  his  whole  speech;^  (as  he  is  a  man  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  the  arts  of  oratory,)  to  appear 

•  Sec  Letter  IV.  of  this  Book. 


rather  to  sue  for  pardon  than  for  juatice.    Afranius 
X>exter|  the  cchimiI  elect}  moved  for  acquitting  him ; 
and  the  purport  of  hia  speech  was  to  this  effect : 
Thai  Nomibatus  would  have  acted  more  prudent- 
ly if  he  had  gone  through  the  cause  of  the  Vicen* 
tiEii  with  the  same  resolution  be  began  it :  how- 
evert  mce  it  .did  not  appear  he  had  been  guilty  of 
tbis  neglect  with  anj  fraudulent  design^  and  that  he 
bjid  not  been  convicted  of  any  thing  which  merited 
pt^lic  animadversion)  it  was  his  opinion  he  ought 
to  be  acquitted,  but   that  be  should  return  to  the 
Vicentini  whatever  gratuity  he  had  received  from 
tkem.    This  motion  was  approved  by  the  whole 
senate)  except  Flavins  Aper  :  his  opinion  was,  that 
h«  shoitld  be  suspended  from  exercising  the  pro-* 
fession  of  an  advocate   during  five  years ;  and  al* 
though  he  could  not  prevail  with  any  member  to 
adopt  bis  sentiments,  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
them*     He  even  compelled  Dexter,  who  spoke 
first  on  the  opposite  side^  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
rei^ly  thought  the  motion  he*  had  made  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  republic  ;  agreeably  to  a  law  which 
he  produced  concerning  the  assembling  of  the  sen* 
ate.t     But  this,  notwithstanding  it  was  certainly  le** 
gal,  was  opposed  by  some,  who  thought  it  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Dexter,  as  if  he  had  been  unduly  influ- 
enced in  his  opinion.     But  before  the  votes  of  the 
house  were  collected,  Nigrinus^  a  tribune  of  the 

♦  Dexter. 

t  The  law  alluded  to  is  not  now  to  be  found  entire  in  «ny  Roman 
writer ;  but  it  appears,  from  certain  seattered  passages  in  different 
ancient  authors,  to  have  contaiaed^  amon^  other  directions;  the  arti? 
(le  mentioned  JA  the  test 
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people,  read  a  very  elegant  and  sensible  remoa- 
strance,  wherein  he  stronglf  complain^!,  that  the 
profession  of  the  law  was  become  venal,  a^d  that  the 
advocates  took  monejr  even  to  betraythecauaeof  their 
clients ;  that  they  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their 
function  ;  and  that,  instead  of  honour,  whicb  was 
formerly  their  only  reward,  they  now  lived  upon  Uie 
spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived large  and  annual  stipends.  He  gave  the  sen- 
ate a  summary  account  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
made  upon  this  subject,  and  reminded  them,  like- 
wise, of  their  own  decrees  to  the  same  purpose  :  he 
concluded  with  observing,  tfaat  since  both  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  and  of  the  senate,  had  be^i  con- 
temned, it  was  highly  necessary  to  address  the  em- 
peror, that  he  would  be  pleased,  himself,  to  inter- 
pose, and  provide  some  remedy  to  so  great  an  cYil. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  an  edict  was  publish- 
ed, drawn  up  with  a  proper  mixture  of  mildness 
and  severity  ;  for  which  I  refer  you  to  the  journals 
of  the  public*  I  cannot  but  congratulate  myself 
upon  this  occasion,  that  in  all  the  causes  in  which 
I  have  been  concerned,  I  never  made  any  bargain, 
or  received  any  fee,  reward,  or  even  present  what- 
soever. One  ought,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  whatever 
is  mean  and  unworthy,  not  so  much  because  it  is  il- 
legal, as  because  it  is  dishonourable.  But  still 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  finding  the  legislature 
levelling  its  prohibitions' against  a  practice,  which 
one  never  suffered  on^'s  self  to, follow.  The  glory 
of  my  conduct  may,  or  rather,  indeed;  most  cer- 

•  S«€  Book  Vn.  Letter  $5,  note* 
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tsmlf  will,  be  conaidearabfy  eclipsed)  when  this  re- 
strakit  shall  universslljr  prevail  by  compulsiony 
which  I  aiwajrs  laid  upon  myself  by  choice.  In  the 
roeair  tkne,  however,  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  my 
£rieDd»'  jests  ;  while  some  tell  me  I  certainly  fbre^ 
ssw  tlit»ed»et ;  andothers^  that  it  was  particularly 
levelled  artist  my  avarice  and  extortion.  Fare- 
well.     - 


LETTER  XV. 

TO    POKTItrS. 

I  WAS  at  Comum  when  I  heard  that  Cornu- 
tus  TertuUus  had  accepted  the  serveyorship*  of  tlie 
^siilian  way.  This  news  was  inexpressibly  agree*' 
aUe  to  me^  both  upon  his  account  and  my  own  : 
upon  Msj  because  though  ambition  should  be  (as  it 
certsAoLy  is)  far  removed  from  his  heart,  yet  it  can* 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  him  to  receive  so  great  an 
honour  without  seeking  it  ;  upon  mme^  because  it 
heightens  the  satisfaction  which  results  from  my 
o#ft  ofiice,  to  see  a  man  of  so  distinguished  a  char- 

*  This  was  an  ofEce  of  great  dignity  among  the  Romans,  and. 
Uftially  conferred  upon  those  who  had  been  consuls.  Thus  Caesar 
ktMntioacNi  hy  Plutttrch  a#  sttpftyt  of  the  Appfian  way.  These 
limit  ^bcteaockd  taa  ipreaft distence  from  the  city  oo  all  ndea ;  the 
most  Boble  of  which  was  the.  Appian,  computed  to  reach  three 
handred  and  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Travels,  speaking  of 
this  road,  observes,  that  •''though  it  be  much  broketr  in  severat 
places,  and  travelling  over  it  very  bad,  in  others  it  is  wonderfully 
weif  preserred,  notwithstanding  it  be  computed  near  two  thousand 
years  eWi  They  arc  paved  wHh  such  hard  stones,  that  they  are 
rather  polished  than  worn,  and  so  welt  joined,  that  in  some  places 
the  whole  hreadthi  oC  the  tfa^  aeeaut  oas  wtke  iHee«." 
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acter  as  Corntitfis,  appointed  to  one  of  the  same 
nature  ;*  for,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  worthy,  is  an  honour  equal  to  an  increase  of 
dignities.  And  where,  indeed,  is  the  tnan  who  ex« 
ceeds  Comutus  in  merit  and  yirtoe  ?  Or  whose  con* 
duct  is  a  more  express  model  of  ancient  manners  ? 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  found  my  judgment  upon 
bme  ;  which,  however,  with  great  justice,  speaks 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms ;  but  upon  long  and  re- 
peated experience.  We  have  ever  been  joined  in 
the  same  friendships  with  th6  most  shining  charac- 
ters of  both  sexes,  which  this  age  has  produced ;  an 
union  that  strongly  cemented  our  mutual  amity. 
To  these  private  ties  were  added  those  of  a  more 
public  nature  :  he  was  my  colleague  in  the  t^eas' 
ury,  as  well  as  in  the  consulship  ;  and  in  both  in- 
stances I  could  not  have  acted  with  a  man  more 
agreeable  to  my  wishes.  These  were  opportunities 
of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  uncommon 
virtues  :  I  followed  him,  therefore,  as  a  guide,  and 
revered  him  as  a  parent,  not  so  much  upon  account 
of  his  age,  as  his  merit.  Accordingly,  I  rejoice  no 
less  for  my  own  «ake  than  for  his,  and  upon  a  pub- 
lic as  well  as  a  private  consideration  ;  since  virtue 
IS  no  longer,  as  formerly,!  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
dangers,  but  advanced  to  the  noblest  dignity.  But 
if  I  were  to  indulge  the  joyous  sentiments  I  feel 
upon  this  occasion,  I  should  never  have  finished  my 
letter.    Let  me  turn,  then,  to  an  account  of  what 

*  It  appears  by  some  ancient  inseriptions  stUl  .remaining,  that 
Pliny  was  surveyor  of  the  river  Tiber,  and  its  banks  ;  to  whieb  of- 
fice, it  is  probable,,  he  here  alludes. 

t  Alladingto  th«  times  of  Nero  and  Donutiaa* 
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I  was  diomg  when  your  messenger  arrived.  He 
found  me  with  my  wife's  grandfather  and  aunt,  to- 
gether  with  several  other  friends,  whose  company  I 
had  not  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time  :  I  was 
traversing  my  grounds,  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  ^mers,  running  over  their  tedious  accounts^ 
and  had  before  me  writings  and  letters  far  different 
from  tiiose  to  which  my  inclination  early  devoted 
me  ;  in  a  word,  I' was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome. 
For  I  have  Stained  but  a  short  leave  of  absence  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  news- of  this  office  being  conferred 
im-Comutus,  reminds  me  to  hasten  to  the  duties  of 
my  own.  I  hope  your  favourite  Camfiania  will  re- 
sign you  about  the  same  time  ;  so  that  when  I  re- 
turn to  Rome,  not  a  day  may  be  lost  to  our  social 
iiUercourse.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVL 

TO  MARCEJ.LINU&. 

I  WRITE  to  you  impressed  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  ;  the  youngest  daughter  of  my  intimate 
friend  Fundanus  is  dead  !  Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
more  agreeable  and  more  amiable  young  person,  or 
<me  who  hotter  deserved  to  have  enjoyed  a  long,  I 
had  almost  said  an  immortal  life  !  She  was  scarce- 
ly fourteen,  and  yet  united  the  wisdom  of  age  and 
discretion  of  a  matron,  with  the  sprightliness  of 
youth,  and  sweetness  of  virgin  modesty.  With  what 
an  endearing  fondness  did  she  hang  on  her  father's 
neck  !  How  kindly  and  respectfully  behave  to  us 
his  friends  !    How  affectionately  treat  all  those. 
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whoy  in  ihek  rtspedive  efioM)  had  Ae  cai^  af  te* 
education !  She  enidbfed  maoh  of  her  lime  U 
study  and  reading;  indulged  heraelf  ki  fi&vrilicer- 
sions,  and  entered  even  into  theae  with  niog^r 
caution  and  reaerve.  Wkh  whet  forhearanoe^vith 
what  patience,  with  whai  fertkudef  did  she  eadftre 
lier  laat  ilhieas  1  She  complied  with  all  the  ^en> 
lionB  of  her  phyaiciana ;  micoucaged  the  hopaa  of 
Jier  aiater  and  her  Cwther ;  mii,  "when  hfir  ^tnength 
was  totally  exhauatod,  auppoPted  her  apinis  by  the 
sole  force  of  her  own  mind.  The  vigour  ef  her 
mind,  indeed,  continued  eren  to  her  laat  moaienta, 
unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  iUneas,  or  die  ter<- 
rors  of  approaching  death  ;  a  xeAectiaB  which  xen- 
ders  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  aenaftly  to 
be  lamented  by  us.  It  is  a  loss  infinitely,  indeed, 
severe  !  and  aggravated  by  the  particular  conjunc- 
ture in  which  it  happened  !  She  was  contracted  to 
a  most  worthy  youth  ;  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
and  we  were  all  invited.  How  sad  a  change,  from 
the  highest  joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow  !  How  shall 
I  express  the  wound  that  pierced  my  heart,  when  I 
heard  Fundanus  himself  (as  grief  is  ever:  fend  of 
dwelling  upon  every  circumstance  to  increase  the 
afiHiction)  ordering  the  money  he  had  designed  t0 
lay  out  upon  clothes  and  jewjels  for  her  marriagej 
'  to  be  employed  in  myrrh  and  spices  for  her  iuneral  1 
He  is  a  man  of  great  good  seoae  and  accom^h- 
ments,  having  applied  himself,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  to  the  noblest  arts  and  sciences ;  but  all  the 
maxims  of  fortitude  and  philosophy,  which  he  has 
derived  from  books,  or  delivered  by  his  own  pre- 
cepts, he  now  absolutely  rejects  ;  and  every  firmer 
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rirtue  of  his  heart  gives  place  to  paternal  tender* 
ness.      You  will  excuse,  you  will  even  approve  his 
^rie£^  when  you  consider  what  a  loss  he  has  sustain- 
ed  !  He  has  lost  a  daftghter,  who  resembled  him  in 
Ilk  manners,  as  well  as  his  person,  and  exactly  cop- 
ied out  all  her  father.    If  you  should  think  proper 
to  wnte  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  a  calamity  so 
justly  to  be  deplored,  let  me  remind  you  not  to 
urge  the  severer  arguments  of  consolation  which 
seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  them,  but  to 
>ise  those  only  of  a  gentle  and  sympathizing  human- 
ity.    Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason ;  for  as  a  recent  wound  shrinks  from 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  but  gradually  submits  to, 
and  even  requires  the  means  of  cure,  so  a  mind  un- 
der the  first  impression  of  a  misfortune,  ihuns  and 
rejects  all  the  persuasions  of  reason,  but,  at  length, 
if  applied  with  tenderness,  calmly  and  willingly  re- 
signs itself  to  consolation.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVII. 

TO    SPURINNA. 

KNOWING,  as  I  do,  how  much  you  admii*c 
the  polite  arts,  and  what  satisfaction  you  take  in  see- 
ing young  men  of  quality  pursue  the  steps  of  their  an- 
cestors, I  seize  this  earliest  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing you,  that  I  went  to-day  to  hear  Calpurnius  Piso 
read  an  elegant  and  spirited  poem,  he  has  compos- 
ed, entitled  the  Sfiorta  of  Love,  His  numbers, 
which  were  elegiac,  were  tender,  sweet,  and  flow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  that  they  occasionally  rose  in- 
to all  the  sublimity  of  diction  which  the  nature  of 
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his  subject  required.  He  yaried  his  style  from  the 
lofty  to  the  simple,  from  the  close  to  the  copious, 
from  the  grave  to  the  florid,  with  equal  genius  asd 
judgment.  These  beauties  were  much  improved 
and  recommended  by  a  most  harmonious  voice, 
which  a  very  becoming  modesty  rendered  still  more 
pleasing.  A  confusion  and  concern  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  speaker  casts  a  grace  upon  all  he  utters ; 
for  there  is  a  certain  decent  timidity,  which,  I  know 
not  how,  is  infinitely  more  engaging  than  the  assur- 
ed and  self-sufficient  air  of  confidence.  I  might 
mention  several  other  circumstances  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  am  the  more  inclined  to  point  them  out, 
as  they  are  exceedingly  striking  in  a  person  of  his 
age,  and  are  most  uncommon  in  a  youth  of  his 
quality.  »But,  not  to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of 
his  merit,  I  will  only  add,  that  when  he  had  finish- 
ed his  poem,  I  embraced  him  with  the  utmost  com- 
-placency  ;  and  being  persuaded,  that  nothing  is  a 
greater  encouragement  than  applause,  I  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  the  paths  he  had  entered,  and 
to  shine  out  to  posterity  with  the  same  glorious 
lustre  which  was  reflected  upon  him  from  his  an- 
cestors. I  congratulated  his  excellent  mother,  and 
particularly  his  brother,  who  gained  as  much  hon- 
our by  the  generous  afl*ection  he  discovered  upon 
this  occasion,  as  Calpurnius  did  by  his  eloquence  ; 
so  remarkable  a  solicitude  he  showed  for  him  when 
he  began  to  recite  his  poem,  and  so  much  pleasure 
in  his  success.  May  the  gods  grant  nie  frequently 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  you  accounts  of  this 
nature  !  for  I  have  a  partiality  to  the  age  in  which 
1  live;  apd  should  rejoice  to  find  it  not  barren  oi 
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merit.  I  ardently  wish,  therefore,  our  young  men 
of  quality  would  have  something  else  to  show  of 
honourable  memorial  in  their  houses  than  the  im- 
ages* of  their  ancestors*  As  for  those  which  are 
placed  in  the  mansion  of  these  excellent  youths,  I 
figure  them  to  myself  as  silently  applauding  and 
encouraging  their  pursuits,  and,  (what  is  a  sufficient 
glory  to  both  the  brothers)  as  recognizing  their  kin- 
dred.   Farewell. 

LETTER  XVIII. 

TO   MACER. 

ALL  is  well  with  nke  since  it  is  so  with  you. 
You  are  happy,  I  find,  in  the  company  of  your  wife 
and  son  ;  and  are  enjoying  the  pleasures  t>f  the  sea, 
the  freshness  of  the  fountains,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  the  elegancies  of  a  most  agreeable  villa; 
for  so  I  judge  it  to  be,  since  Ae,t  who  was  perfectly 
happy  ere  fortune  had  raised  him  to  what  is  gener- 
ally esteemed  the  highest  point  of  human  felicity, 
chose  it  for  the  place  of  his  retirement.  As  for  my- 
self, I  am  employed  at  my  Tuscan  villa  in  hunting 
and  studying,  sometimes  alternately,  and  sometimes 
both  together  ;|  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  determine  in 

•  None  had  the  right  of  using  family  pictures,  or  statues,  but 
those  vhose  ancestors,  or  themselves,  had  borne  some  of  the  high- 
est dignities.  So  that  the  jits  imagima  was  mueh  the  same  things 
among  the  Komans,  as  the  right  of  bearin^a  coat  of  arms  among 
us. — KY.'Si,  Antiq. 

t  It  is  supposed  by  some  commentators,  that  Pliny  alludes  here 
to  Nerva ;  who,  being  suspected  by  Domitiah,  -was  ordered,  by  that 
emperor,  to  retire  to  Tarentum,  where,  without  any  views  of  reign- 
ing, he  quietly  sat  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  private  life. 

%  See  Book  I.  Letter  6.  and  the  note  there. 
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which  of  those  pursuits  it  is  most  difficult  to  succeed. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XIX. 

TO   PAULIMV8. 

AS  I  know  the  humanity  with  which  you  treat 
your  own  servants,  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  to 
you  the  indulgence  I  show  to  mine.  I  have  ever 
in  my  mind  Homer's*  character  of  Ulysses, 

Who  iwftyed  hia  people  with  a  fafher^s  lore* 
And  the  very  expression!  in  our  language  for  the 
head  of  a  family,  suggests  the  rule  of  one's  conduct 
towards  it.  But  were  I  naturally  of  a  rough  and 
hardened  cast  of  temper,  the  iH  state  of  health  of 
my  freedman  Zosimus  (who  has  the  stronger  ckim 
to  a  humane  treatment  at  my  hands,  as  he  bow 
stands  much  in  need  of  it)  would  be  sufficient  to 
soften  me.  He  is  a  person  of  great  worth,  difigent 
in  his  services,  and  well  skilled  in  literature  ;  but 
his  chief  talent,  and, indeed,  his  distinguisbing  qual- 
ification, is  that  of  a  comedian,  wherein  he  highly 
excels.  He  pronounces,  with  great  judgment,  pro- 
priety, and  gracefulness :  he  has  a  very  good  hand 
too  upon  the  lyre,  and  performs  with  more  skill 
than  is  necessary  for  one  of  his  profession.  To  this 
I  must  add,  he  reads  history,  oratory,  and  poetry,  as 
perfectly  well  ai^if  it  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his 
study.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  enumerating 
his  qualifications,  that  you  may   see   bow  many 

♦  Odyssey,  lib.  5.  11. 

t  The  Latin  -word  for  a  master  of  a  fiimily,  implies  vi  father  of  a 
family. 
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agreeable  services  I  receive  from  him.  He  is,  in- 
deed, endeared  to  me  by-the  ties  of  a  long  affection, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  danger  he  is  now  in.  For 
nature  has  so  formed  our  hearts,  that  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  inflame  our  passion  for  any  enjoy- 
ment, than  the  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of 
it ;  a  sentiment  which  Zosimus  has  given  me  occa- 
sion to  experience  more  than  once.  Some  years 
ago,  he  strained  his  lungs  so  much  by  too  vehement 
an  exertion  of  his  voice,  that  he .  spit  blood  ;  up- 
on which  account  I  sent  him  into  Egypt  ;*  from  ^ 
whence,  after  a  long  absence,  he  lately  returned, 
^ith  great  benefit  to  his  health.  But  having  again 
exerted  himself  for  several  days  together  beyond 
his  strength,  he  was  reminded  of  his  former  malady, 
by  a  slight  return  of  his  cough,  and  a  spitting  of 
blood.  For  this  reason,  I  intend  to  send  him  to 
your  farm  at  Forum-Julii,t  having  frequently  heard 
you  mention  it  as  an  exceeding  fine  air,  and  recom- 
mend the  milk  of  that  place  as  very  salutary  in  dis- 
orders of  this  nature.  I  beg  you  would  give  direc- 
tions to  your  people  to  receive  him  into  your  house, 
and  to  supply  him  with  what  he  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  ;  which  will  not  be  much  ^  for  he  is  so 
temperate,  as  not  only  to  abstain  from  delicacies, 
but  even  to  deny  himself  the  necessaries  his  ill  state 
of  health  requires.  I  shall  furnish  him  towards  his 
journey  with  whatever  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of 
his^  abstemious  turn,  who  is  coming  under  your  roof. 

Farewell. 

« 

*  The  Roman  physicians  used  to  send  their  patients  in  consump- 
uve  eases  into  Egypt,  particularly  to  Alexandria. 

t  Frejus  in  Provence,  the  southern  part  of  France. 
Z  2 
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LETTER  XX. 

TO   URSUS. 

SOON  after  the  Bithynians  had  finished  their 
prosecution  of  Julius  Bassus,  they  also  impeached 
their  late  governor  Rufus  Varenus  ;  who  had  been 
just  before  (and  that,  tooy  at  their  own  request) 
appointed  counsel  for  them  against  Bassus.  Being 
introduced  into  the  senate,  they  petitioned  that  an 
enquiry  might  be  made  into  his  conduct  Varenus, 
on  the  other  hand,  begged  that  all  proceedings 
might  be  stayed  till.he  could  send  for  the  witnesses 
necessary  to  his  defence ;  but  this  being  opposed  by 
the  Bithynians,  that  point  was  debated.  I  was 
counsel,  (and  no  unsuccessful  one)  for  Varenus ; 
but  whether  a  truly  able  advocate  or  not,  you  will 
judge  when  you  read  my  speech*  Fortune  has  a 
very  considerable  share  in  the  event  of  every  cause  4 
the  sagacity,  the  voice,  the  manner  of  the  orator, 
even  the  circumstance  of  time  itself;  in  a  word,  the 
general  disposition  of  the  senate,  as  it  is  either  fa* 
vourable  or  adverse  to  the  accused,  all  conspire  to 
influence  the  decision.  But  when  a  speech  is^  read 
in  the  closet,  it  is  stripped  of  all  these  external  cir* 
cumstancesj  and  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from 
favour  or  prejudice,  from  lucky  or  unlucky  acci- 
dents. Fonteius  Magius,  one  of  the  Bithynians,  re- 
plied to  me  with  great  pomp  of  words,  and  very 
little  to  the  purpose  ;  a  character  applicable  tg 
many  of  the  Greek  orators,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
They  mistake  volubility  for  copiousness,  and  thus 
overwhelm  you  with  an  endless  torrent  of  cold  and 
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unaiFectiDg  periods.*  Julius  Candidus  used,  very 
justlyyto  say,  <<  Eloquence  is  one  thing,  and  loqua- 
city another."  Eloquence,  indeed,  is  the  talent  of 
very  few  ;  ^or  rather,  if  we  believe  Marcus  Anto- 
nius,  of  none  ;t  hut  that  &culty  which  Candidus 

*  This  verbose  and  turgid  style,  which  Pliny  here  condemns, 
the  elegant  Petronias,  likewise,  mentions  with  equal  contempt, 
and  represents  it  as  having  ^rst  began  to  infect  the  purity  of  Attic 
eloquence  about  this  time.  This  false  species  of  oratory  spread  to 
Athens  from  Asia,  where  the  swelling  and  higtily  figurative  style 
has  prevaOed,  from  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  those  people, 
to  this  day.— Vid.  Petron.  Satir.  aub  imt, 

f  The  great  masters  among  the  ancients,  in  eloquence,  as  well 
as  those  in  all  other  of  the  fine  arts,  heated  their  imaginations  with 
ft  certain  ideal  perfection,  which,  as  they  ooald  not  explain  in 
what  it  consisted,  so  neither,  they  owned,  could  they  resich  in 
their  respective  works.  But  however  notional  this  supreme  beau- 
ty, this  TO  «-/»Wo»  and  decorum,  as  it  was  called,  might  be, 
yet  it  was  productive  of  very  real  and  substantial  excellencies ; 
and  while  the  geniuses  of  the  several  artists  were  stretching 
afler  this  flying  form,  they  reached  those  glorious  productions 
that  have  been  the  admired  models  to  all  succeeding  ages.  A- 
greeably  to  this  high  enthusiasm,  Mai'cus  Antonins,  who  bears  a 
part  in  Tully's  dialogue,  entitled  The  Orattr,  says,  that,  '<  in  his 
earlier  years,  he  pi](bUshed  a  treatise  upon  that  subject,  wherein 
he  asserted,  that  though  he  had  known  some  few  indeed,  who 
deserved  to  be  called  oraton,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  woi*d, 
.  yet  he  had  met  with  none  who  had  ever  arrived  at  true  elo, 
9M«ice."— Yid.  Tua,  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  And  to  that  treatise,  Pliny, 
it  is  probable,  here  alludes.  **  All  the  sciences,  indeed,  (as  a 
very  ingenious  author  observes,)  have  their  particular  chimeras  ; 
certain  fancied  points  after  which  they  run,  without  ever  being 
able  to  overtake,  but  which  lead,  however,  to  very  solid  acquisi- 
tions. Thus  (says  that  writer)  chemistry  has  its  philosopher's 
It  one  ;  geometry,  its  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  astronomy,  its 
longitude  ;  mechanics,  its  perpetual  motion  :  these,  though  t 
is  impossible  to  find,  it  i^  useftd  to  enquire  after.  Morality,  too, 
b  not  without  her  chimeras ;  pure  disinterestedness  and  perfect 
frloulsbip  are  of  that  sort ;  aob^  j^  «Ter  dxp,ye  at  th^m  i  i^ev^ 
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called  loguacityy  is  common  to  numbers,  and  gene- 
rally attends  impudence.  The  next  day,  Homulus 
spoke  in  defence  of  Varenuswith  great  art,  strength, 
and  elegance  ;  to  whom  Nigrinus  made  a  very  con- 
cise, but  pertinent  and  graceful,  reply.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Acilius  Rufus,  the  consul  elect,  that  the 
Bithynians  should  be  permitted  to  present  their  in- 
formation ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  petition  of 
Varenus;  which  was  only  another  way  of  putting  his 
negative  upon  it.  Cornelius  Priscus,  formerly  consul, 
declared,  that  he  thought  the  request  of  both  par- 
ties should  be  granted  ;  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 
Thus  we  gained  our  point ;  and,  though  we  had  not 
the  authority  either  of  law  or  usage  on  our  side, 
yet  certainly  the  thing  we  insisted  upon  was  perfect- 
ly equitable.  But  I  will  not,  in  this  place,  antici- 
pate my  reasons  for  thinking  so,  that  you  may  be 
more  impatient  to  turn  to  my  speech.  For  if  it  be 
true,  as  Homer  sings,  that 

— Xovel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears ; 
Bat  old,  the  mind  with  inatteDtion  hears  :* 

I  will  not  suffer  the  intemperate  loquacity  of  my 
letter  to  despoil  my  speech  of  its  principal  flower, 
by  depriving  it  of  that  novelty  which  is,  indeed,  its 
chief  recommendation.     Farewell. 

ertheless  it  is  proper  to  have  them  in  view,  at  least,  by  that 
means,  several  odier  virtues  may  he  acquired.  It  is  necessary, 
in  all  things,  ^  to  propose  to  ourselves  a  certain  point  of  perfee- 
tion  beyond  our  abilities  to  reach ;  for  >ve  should  never  set  oat 
if  we  thouglit  of  arriving  no  farther  thaiji  we  shall  in  fact.  It 
is  expedient,  therefore,  to  have  some  imaginary  term  in  aim, 
in  order  to  forward  and  animate  oar  pursoits.— FQNT£2fEi'i'£> 
Dial  des  Moru. 
*  Pope. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

TO  RUFVS. 

I  WENT  into  the  Julian  court,*  to  attend  a 
cause,  in  which,  at  the  next  sitting,  I  was  to  replf . 
The  judges  had  taken  their  scats,  the  decemvirit 
were  arrived,  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  fixed  up- 
on the  counsel,  and  all  was  hushed  in  silence  and 
expectation,  when  an  order  arrived  from  the  prsetor, 
that  the  court  should  be  adjourned ;  a  circumstance 
extremely  agreeable  to  me,  who  am  never  so  well 
prepared,  but  that  I  am  glad  of  gaining  farther  time. 
The  occasion  of  the  «ourt*s  rising  thus  abruptly, 
was  an  edict  of  Nepos,  the  praetor   for  criminal 
causes,  wherein  he  ordered  all  persons  concerned 
as  plaintifiTs  or  defendants  in  any  cause  before  him 
to  take  notice,  that  he  designed  strictly  to  put  in 
force  the  decree  of  the  senate,  annexed  to  his  edict. 
This  decree  was  expressed  in  the  following  words: 
**  All  persons  whosoever,  that  have  any  law-suits 
depending,  are  hereby  required  and  commanded, 
before  any  proceedings  be  had  thereon,  to,  take  an 
oath,  that  they  have  not  given,  promised,  or  engag- 
ed to  give,  any  fee  or  reward  to  any  advocate,  upon 
account  of  his  undertaking  their  cause."     In  these 
terms,  and  many  others  equally  full  and  express, 

•  A  oourt  of  justice. 

t  The  deeemviri  seem  to  hare  been  magistrates  fur  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  subordinate  to  the  (jreetors,  who  (to  give  the 
English  reader  a  general  notion  of  their  office)  may  be  termed 
lords  chief-justices,  as  the  judges,  here  mentioned,  were  some- 
what m  the  nature  of  our  juries: 
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the  lawyers  are  prohibited  to  make  their  profesuon 
▼enal.  However^  after  the  caase  shall  be  decided, 
they  are  permitted  to  accept  a  gratuity  often  thou- 
sand sesterces.*  The  prxtor  for  civil  causes,  being 
alarmed*  at  the  unexpected  edict  of  Nepos,  gave  us 
this  welcome  relaxation,  in  order  to  take  time  to 
consider,  whether  he  should  follow  the  example. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  town  is  much  divided  in  its 
sentiments  of  this  injunction  ;  some  extremely  ap- 
proving, and  others  as  much  condemning  it.  "  We 
have  gotten,  it  seems,  at  last,'*  say  the  latter,  with 
a  sneer,  ^  a  redresser  o£  abuses.  But,  pray,  was 
there  never  any  praetor  before  this  man  ?  and  what 
are  his  pretensions,  thus  forwardly  to  set  up  for  a 
reformer  ?**  Others,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  he 
has  taken  a  very  proper  measure  upon  entering  into 
his  office;  that  he  has  paid  obedience  to  the  laws; 
considered  the  decrees  of  the  senate;  suppressed  a 
most  indecent  traffic  ;  and  will  not  suiBTer  the  most 
honourable  of  all  professions  to  be  debased  into  a 
sordid  commerce  of  lucre.  These  are  the  different 
reflections  which  are  thrown  out  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  which  side  shall  be  thought  to  judge  most 
rightly,  the  result  alone  will  determine.  It  is  the 
usual  custom  of  the  world  (though  a  very  unequita- 
ble rule  of  estimation)  to  pronounce  an  action  to  be 
either  right  or  wrong,  as  it  is  attended  with  good 
or  ill  success  :  and  accordingly  you  shall  hear  the 
very  same  conduct  attributed  to  zeal  or  folly,  to 
liberty  or  licentiousness,  as  the  event  happens  to 
prove_.    Farewell. 

•  About  L.  8Q  of  our  money. 
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BOOK  SIXTH. 
LETTER  I. 
TO  TYRO. 

I  WAS  less  sensible  of  your  absence  while 
you  were  in  the  country  of  the  Piceni,*  and  I  on  the 
other  side  the  Po,t  than  I  find  myself  now  that  I 
am  returned  to  Rome.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
scene  where  we  used  to  meet  naturally  excites  a 
more  passionate  remembrance  of  you,  or  that  the 
less  distant  we  are  from  a  friend,  the  more  impa- 
tient we  feel  under  the  separation,  (our  desires  for 
a  favourite  object  rising  in  proportion  to  our  nearer 
approach  towards  it,)  I  know  not*  But  upon  what- 
ever principle  this  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
remove  the  uneasiness  of  it,  I  entreat  you,  by  has- 
tening hither ;  otherwise  I  shall  return  again  into 
the  country,  which  I  too  hastily  left,  were  it  only  to 
make  the  experiment,  whether,  when  you  shall  not 
find  me  at  Rome,  you  will  send  the  same  affection- 
ate regrets  after  me,  as  I  have  expressed  respecting 
you  in  this  letter.     Farewell. 

*  The  marqaisate  of  Ancotia.  f  AtComum* 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  aurianus. 

I  WILL  not  say  I  lament  the  death  of  Regu- 
lus,  but,  I  confess,  I  sometimes  miss  him  at  tliebar. 
The  man,  it  must  be  owned,  held  .the  study  of  elo- 
quence in  high  honour,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  become  an  orator.  If,  indeed,  he 
could  never  leave  off  the  ridiculous  custom  of 
anointing  his  right  or  left  eye,*  and  wearing  a  white 
patch  over  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  forehead,  as 
he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant; 
if  he  always,  with  a  most  foolish  superstition,  con- 
sulted the  soothsayers  upon  the  event  of  every 
cause  in  which  he  was  concerned  ;  still  all  these 
absurdities  proceeded  from  his  profound  veneration 
of  eloquence.  It  was  extremely  convenient  to  be 
concerned  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  as  he  always 
petitioned  the  court  that  his  pleadings,  and  those  of 
the  advocates  joined  with  him,  might  not  be  limited 
in  point  of  time  ;  and,  also,  as  he  never  failed  to 
procure  an  audience  :  for  what  could  be  more  de- 
sirable, than,  under  the  protection  of  an  invidious 
request  which  you  did  not  make  yourself,  and  be- 
fore an  audience  too  which  you  had  not  the  trouble 
of  collecting,!  to  harangue  without  interruption, 
and  as  long  as  you  thought  proper  ?  Nevertheless, 

*  ThU  sHty  piece  of  saperstition  seems  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Regius,  and  not  of  any  general  practice. 

t  This  seems  to  allude  to  a  custom  which  the  author  wpre- 
^lendsy  Book  ».  Letter  14.  "*- 
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Regulus   did  well  to  depart^  though,  indeed,  he 
would  have  done  much  better  had  he  made  his  exit 
sooner ;  since  he  might  now,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
under  whom  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  ef- 
fecting his  malevolent  purposes,  have  continued  to 
live  on,  without  having  it  any  longer  in  his  power 
to  be  a  public  mischief.     I  need  not  scruple,  there- 
fore, I  think,  to  say,  I  sometimes  feel  the  loss  of 
this  man  ;  for,  since  his  death,  the  custom  has  pre- 
vailed of  not  allowing,  nor,  indeed,  of  asking,  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  to  plead,  and  sometimes  not 
above  half  that  time.     The  truth  is,  our  advocates 
take  more  pleasure  in  finishing  a  cause,  than  in  de- 
fending it ;  and  our  judges  had  rather  rise  from  the 
bench  than  sit.upon  it :  duch  is  their  indolence,  and 
such  their  disregard  to  the  honour  of  eloquence,  and 
the  interest  of  justice  !  But  are  we  wiser  than  our 
ancestors  ?  are  we  more  equitable  than  the  laws, 
which  grant  so  many  hours,  and  days,  and  adjourn- 
ments, to  a  cause  ?  Were  our  forefathers  slow  of 
apprehension,  and  dull  beyond  measure  ?  and  are 
we  more  perspicuous  in  our  oratory,  more  quick  in 
our  conceptions,  or  more  scrupulous  in  our  deci- 
sions, because  we  dispatch  our  causes  in  fewer  hours 
than  they  took  days  to  consider  them  ?  What  a  re- 
proach is  it,  Regulus,  that  none  could  refuse  to  the 
importunity  of  thy  vain-glorious  solicitations,  what 
few  will  yield  even  to  the  duty  of  their  office  I  As 
for  myself,  whenever  I  sit  upon  the  bench,  (which 
is  much  oftener  than  I  appear  at  the  bar,)  I  always 
give  the  advocates  a»  much  time  as  they  desire  ; 
for  I  look  upon  it  as  highly  presuming,  to  pretend 
to  guess,  before  a  cause  is  heard,  what  time  the 
A  a 
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discussion  will  require,  and  to  set  limits  to  the  t> 
amination  of  a  question  before  one  is  acquainted 
with  its  full  extent ;  especially  as  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  a  judge  is  patience,  which,  indeed, 
is  itself  a  very  considerable  part  of  justice.  But 
this,  it  is  objected,  would  give  an  opening  to  much 
impertinent  superfluity :  I  grant  it  may ;  yet  is  it 
not  better  to  hear  too  much,  than  not  to  hear  enough? 
Besides,  how  shall  you  know  that  what  an  advocate 
has  farther  to  offer  will  be  superfluous,  till  you  have 
heard  him  ?  But  this,  and  many  other  public  abuses, 
will  be  best  reserved  to  a  conversation  when  we 
meet;  for  I  know  yoi^r  affection  to  the  common- 
wealth inclines  you  to  wish,  that  some  means  might 
be  found  to  check  at  least  those  grievances,  which 
would  now  be  very  difficult  absolutely  to  remove. 
But,  to  turn  to  affairs  of  private  concern,  I  hope  ail 
goes  well  in  your  family ;  mine  remains  in  its  usu- 
al situation.  The  happiness  I  enjoy  becomes  more 
acceptable  to  me  by  its  continuance,  and  habit  ren- 
ders me  less  sensible  of  the  iafeliqities  t  suffer. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

TO  VBRUS. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  undertaking 
the  care  of  that  little  farm  I  gave  to  my  nurse.  It 
was  worth,  when  I  made  her  a  present  of  it,  aaf  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces;*  but  the  crops  having 
since  failed,  it  has  sunk  in  its  value  ;  however,  it 

*  About  L.S0O  of  our  money. 
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will  thrive  agaia,  I  doubt  not,  under  your  good 
management.  But  what  I  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention is,  not  so  much  the  land  itself,  (which  yet 
I  by  no  means  except,)  as  the  interest  of  my  parti- 
cular benefaction  ;  for  it  is  not  more  her  concern 
than  mine,  to  render  it  as  advantageous  as  possible. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  IV. 

TO  CALPHURNIA.* 

NEVEJl  was  business  more  uneasy  to  me, 
than  when  it  prevented  me  not  only  from  attending, 
but  following  you  into  Campania.t  As  at  all  times, 
so  particularly  now,  I  wish  to  be  with  you,  that  I 
may  be  a  witness  what  progress  you  make  in  the 
recovery  of  your  strength,  and  how  the  tranquillity, 
the  amusemems^and  plenty  of  that  charming  coun- 
try agrees  with  you.  Were  you  in  perfect  health, 
yet  I  could  ill  support  your  absence ;  for  even  a 
moment's  uncertainty  of  the  welfare  of  tliose  we 
tenderly  love,  is  a  situation  of  mind  infinitely  pain- 
ful ;  but,  at  present,  your  sickness  conspires  with 
your  absence  to  alarm  me  with  a  thousand  disquie- 
tudes. I  fear  every  thing  that  can  befall  you  ;  and, 
as  is  usual  witirall  under  the  same  anxious  appre- 
hensions, suspect  most,  what  I  most  dread.    Let 

•  His  wife. 

t  Where  Fabatns,  Calpfaurnia's  £;pandfather,  had  a  villa.  This 
detightful  ooantry  is  celebrated  by  almost  everj  classic  autlior, 
sad  every  modem  traveller,  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty 
of  its  landscape,  and  temperature  of  its  air.  "  JSTihil  molUtia  ca^ 
fo,"  says  Floras,  «*  nikU  uberim  »olo  :  denique  biajloribua  var^ 
nar."— Lib.  i.  16. 
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me  conjure  you  then  to  prevent  my  solicitude,  by 
>rriting  to  me  every  day,  and  even  twice  a  day.  I 
■hall  be  more  easy,  at  least  while  I  am  reading  your 
letters ;  though  all  my  feats  vfill  again  return  the 
moment  I  have  perused  them.     FarewelL 

LETTER  V. 

TO   VRSUS. 

I  ACQUAINTED  you  in  a  former  letter,* 
that  Varenus  obtained  leave  of  the  senate  to  send 
for  his  witnesses.  This  was  thought,  by  many,  ex- 
tremely equitable,  though  some,  with  much  obsti- 
nacy, maintained  the  contrary ;  particularly  Licinias 
Nepos,  who,  at  the  following  assembly  of  the  sen- 
ate, when  the  house  was  going  upon  other  business, 
resumed  this  matter  after  it  had  been  settled,  and 
made  a  long  speech  upon  the  last  decree.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  that  the  consuls  might  be  de- 
sired to  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  setmte,  that,  as  in  prosecutions  founded  upon' 
the  law  concerning  bribery  and  corruption,  so  in 
that  relating  to  extoition,  a  clause  should  be  added, 
empowering  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  informer, 
to  summon  and  examine  witnesses?  This  speech 
was  looked  upon,  by  some,  as  particularly  ill-timed ; 
they  thought  it  strange  that  Nepos  should  let  slip 
the  proper  opportunity  of  animadverting  upon  the 
decree,  when  it  was  under  the  consideration  0/  the 
senate,  and  raise  objections  to  a  decision  after  it 
had  been  determined,  and  which^he  might  have  op- 

•  Book  V.  Letter  2e. 
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posed  when  it  was  in  debate.  Jubentias  CelsuS)  the 
praetor>Tery  warmly  reproved  him,  in  a  long  speech* 
for  presuming  to  correct  the  senate.  Nepos  an- 
swered him ;  Celsus  replied ;  and  neither  of  them 
were  sparing  of  reflections  on  each  other.  But  I 
forbear  to  repeat  what  I  could  not  hear  without  re- 
gret ;  and  am,  therefore^  so  much  the  more  dis- 
pleased with  some  members  of  the  senate,  who  ran 
from  Nepos  to  Celsuat  as  one  or  the  other  was 
speaking,  with  the  illiberal  pleasure  of  listening  to 
their  mutual  invectives;  sometimes  encouraging  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  ;  im- 
mediately afterwards  seeming  to  reconcile  tliem, 
and  then  ag^n  animating  them  to  the  attack,  ps  if 
they  had  been  present  at  some  ludicrous  spectacle. 
And  I  could  not  observe  without  great  concern, 
that  they  were  mutually  informed  what  each  in- 
tended to  urge  against  the  other;  for  Celsus  replied 
to  Nepos,  as  Nepos  did  to  Celsus,  out  of  a  writing 
they  respectively  held  in  their  hands.  -  This  cir- 
cumstance was  occasioned  by  the  indiscretion  of 
their  officious  friends ;  and  thus  these  two  men 
abused  one  another,  as  if  they  had  previously  agreed 
in  what  terms  to  express  their  resentment.  Fare- 
vell. 


LETTER  Vr, 

TO   FUNDANUS. 

I  NEVER  wished  more  to  see  you  in  Rome 
than  at  this  time,  and  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
come  hither ;  for  I  want  an  associate  to  share  with 
Aa2 
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me  in  voting  and  soliciting,  respecting  an  affs^  ia 
which  I  rtry  warmly  interest  myself.  Julius  Naso 
is  a  candidate  for  an  office  of  considerable  honour  y 
he  has  many  competitors,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
merit ;  upon  which  account,  as  his  success  wUl  be 
the  more  glorious,  so  it  will  be  the  more  difficult 
to  secure.  I  am  much  divided  between  hope  and 
fear  ;  and  the  anxiety  I  undergo  upon  this  occasioa 
is  so  great,  that  I  almost  forget  I  am  of  consular 
rank,  and  feel  as  many  uneasy  apprehensions  as  if  I 
were  again  to  become  a  candidate  for  every  office  I 
have  filled.  This  zeal  is  justly  due  to  Naso,  in  re- 
turn to  the  long  affection  he  has  borne  for  me.  The 
friendship  I  entertain  for  him  did  not,  it  is  true, 
descend  to  him  by  inheritance  ;  for  his  father  and 
1  were  at  too  great  a  distance  in  point  of  age  to  ad- 
mit of  any  intimacy  between  us  ;  yet,  from  my  ear- 
liest youth,  I  was  taught  to  look  up  to  the  latter 
with  the  Highest  veneration.  He  was  not  only  an 
admirer  of  the  polite  arts,  but  the  patron  of  all  who 
cultivated  them  ;  as  he  was  a  frequent  auditor  also 
of  Quinctilian  and  Nicetes,  to  whom  I  was  at  that 
time  a  disciple.  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar worth  and  eminence^  and  one  whose  memcMry 
ought  extremely  to  facilitate  the  advancement  of 
his  son  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  But  there  are 
numbers  in  the  senate  who  never  knew  his  &ther; 
and  although  there  are  many,  too,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  him,  yet  th.ey  consist  chiefly  of  that 
kind  of  men  who  never  extend  their  regai*ds  beyond 
the  living.  For  this  reason,  Naso,  without  relying 
upon  the  character  of  his  father,  which  is  likely  to 
prove  of  more  honour  than  service  to  him,  must 
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exert  the  utmost  of  his  endeavours  to  recommend 
himself  by  his  own  merit ;  and,  indeed,  his  conduct 
has  ever  been  as  guarded  as  if  he  had  governed  it 
ivith  a  particular  view  to  the  present  occasion.  The 
many  friendships  he  has  acquired,  he  has  ever  cul- 
tivated with  the  strictest  fidelity  ;    and  particularly 
singled  me  out  as  the  object  of  his  esteem  and  imi* 
tation,  from  the  first  moment  he  was  capable  of 
forming  any  judgment  of  the  world.     Whenever  I 
plead,  he  anxiously  attends  me,  and  is  always  of 
the  party  when  I  recite  ;  as  he  is  ever  the  first  to 
enquire  after  my  works.     His  brother^  had  the  same 
attachment  to  me.    But  he  has  lost  that  excellent 
brother  !  and  it  shall  be    my  part  to  supply  his 
place.    It  is  with  grief  I  reflect  upon  the  immature 
death  of  the  one,  as  I  lament  that  the  other  should 
be  deprived  of  th^  assistance  of  so  valuable  a  rela- 
tion, and  left  to  depend  only  on  the   zeal  of  his 
friends.     It  is  that  consideration  which  induces  me 
earnestly  to'  entreat  you  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
unite  your  suffrage  with  mine.     It  will  be  of  singu- 
lar advantage  to  the  cause*  in  which  I  am  embark- 
ed, if  you  would  appear  ki  it,  and  become  a  joint* 
solicitor  with  me  ;  for  I  know  your  credit  and  influ- 
ence is  so  great,  that  I  am  persuaded  your  applica- 
tions will  render  mine  more  effectual,  even  with  my 
own  friends.    Let  me  request  you,  then,  to  break 
through  all  obstacles,  if  any  may  happen  to  lie  in 
your  way.     I  have  a  right  to  claim  your  assistance 
in  this  conjuncture  ;  your  friendship  to  me,  and  my 
credit,  both  require  it.     I  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  interest  of  Naso,  and  the  world  knows  t^ ; 
the  pursuit  and  the  hazard^  therefore; is  become  m; 
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own.  In  a  word,  if  he  obtains  thia  post»  all  the  hQD« 
our  will  be  his  ;  but  if  he  should  be  rejected,  the 
repulse  will  be  mine.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VII. 

TO  CALPHUKMIA.* 

YOU  kindly  tell  me,  my  absence  very  sensi- 
ble affects  you,  and  that  your  only  consolation  is  in 
conversing  with  my  works,  which  you  frequently 
substitute  in  my  place  by  your  side.  How  agreea- 
ble is  it  to  me  to  know,  that  you  thus  wish  for  my 
company  !  and  support  yourself  under  the  want  of 
it  by  these  consolations  !  In  return,  I  entertain 
myself  with  reading  over  your  letters  again  and 
again,  and  am  continually  taking  them  up,  as  if  I 
had  but  just  then  received  them  ;  but,  alas  !  they 
only  serve  to  make  me  more  feelingly  regret  your 
absence  ;  for  how  amiable  must  her  conversation 
be,  whose  letters  have  so  many  charms  !  Let  me 
receive  them,  however,  as  often  as  possible,  not- 
withstanding there  is  always  some  mixture  of  pdn 
in  the  pleasure  they  afford  me,  as  they  render  me 
the  more  sensible  of  the  loss  I  suffer  by  my  absence. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO   PRISCUS. 

YOU  know  and  esteem  Attilius  Crescens ; 
who,  indeed,  is  there,  of  any  rank  or  worth,  that 

•  Ptiny'svife. 
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does  not  ?  For  myself,  I  profess  to  haye  a  friendship 
for  him  much  superior  to  the  common  attachments 
of  the  world.  The  places  of  our  nativity  are  sepa* 
rated  only  by  a  day's  journey,  and  we  conceived  an 
affection  for  each  other  when  we  were  very  young ; 
a  season  when  connections  of  that  kind  strike  the 
deepest  root.  Ours  improved  by  years  ;  and  so  far 
from  being  weakened,  that  it  was  confirmed  by  our 
riper  judgments,  as  those  who  know  us  best  can 
witness.  He  takes  pleasure  in  boasting  every  where 
of  my  friendship  ;  as  I  do  to  let  the  world  know^ 
that  his  honours,  his  ease,  and  his  interest,  are  mj 
peculiar  concern:  insomuch,  that,  upon  his  ex- 
pressing to  me,  lately,  an  apprehension  that  he 
might  receive  some  insults  from  a  certain  person 
who  was  entering  upon  the  ofiice  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  I  could  not  forbear  answering, 

Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 

To  touch  thy  head  no  unpioas  hand  shall  dare.* 

I  mention  this,  to  show  you  that  I  look  upon  every 
injury  offered  to  Attilius,  as  done  to  myself.  But 
you  will  be  impatient  to  hear  what  all  this  tends  to. 
You  must  know,  then,  Valerius  Varus,  at  his  death? 
owed  Attilius  a  sum  of  money.  Though  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Maximus,  who  inherits  the  estate  of 
Varus,  yet  there  is  a  much  closer  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  you.  I  beg,  therefore,  and  conjure 
you  by  all  the  affection  you  feel  for  me,  to  take 
care  that  Attilius  is  not  only  paid  the  principal 
which  is  due  to  him,  but  the  whole  long  arrears  of 
interest.    He  neither  covets  the  property  of  others^ 

*  Hoin»  Iliad,  lib,  i.  yer.  sa. 
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nor  neglects  the  care  of  his  own ;  and  as  he  is  not 
ct^gftgcd  ui  any  lucratiye  profession,  he  has  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  his  frugality ;  for  as  to  the  po- 
lite arts,  in  which  he  greatly  excels,  he  pursues 
them  merely  from  motives  of  pleasure  and  iame.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  slightest  loss  presses  hard  up- 
on a  man,  and  the  more  so  because  he  has  no  op- 
portunities of  repairing  any  injury  that  affects  his 
fortune.  Assist  us  then,  I  entreat  you,  in  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
his  sprightly  and  diverting  conversation ;  for  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  my  friend  over- 
clouded, whose  mirth  and  good-humour  dissipates 
every  gloom  of  melancholy  in  my  own  bosom.  In 
a  word,  as  you  are  well  -acquainted  with  the  enter- 
taining gaiety  of  temper  which  AttiUus  possesses,  I 
hope  you  will  not  suffer  any  injury  to  discompose 
and  sour  it.  You  may  judge  by  the  warmth  of  his 
affection,  how  bitter  his  resentments  would  prove  ; 
for  a  generous  and  great  mind  can  ill  brook  an  b- 
jury  when  it  is  joined  with  contempt.  But  though 
he  could  pass  it  over,  yet  cannot  I ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong  and  indignity 
done  to  myself,  and  resent  it  as  one  offered  to  my 
friend  ;  that  is,  with  double  warmth.  But,  after 
all,  why  this  air  of  threatening  ?  rather  let  me  end 
in  the  same  style  I  began,  by  earnestly  conjuring 
you  so  to  act  in  this  affair,  that  neither  Attilius 
may  have  reason  to  imagine  (what  I  should  great- 
ly lament)  that  I  neglect  his  interest,  nor  that  I 
may  have  occasion  to  charge  you  with  being  care- 
less of  mine  ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not,  if  you  have 
the  same  regard  for  the  latter  as  I  have  for  the  form- 
er.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  IX. 

TO  TACITUS. 

WHEN  you  recommend  Julius  Kaso  to  mc, 
respecting  the  o€&ce  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  you 
are  recommending  me  to  myself.  However  I  for- 
give  you ;  you  would  hare  received  the  same  re« 
commendation  from  me,  had  you  been  at  Rome^ 
and  I  absent ;  in  the  cause  of  a  friend,  one  is  apt 
to  think  nothing  is  immaterial.  Nevertheless,  I 
advise  you  to  address  your  solicitations  to  others, 
assuring  yourself  I  will  take  an  equal  share  with 
you  in  all  your  applications  on  his  behalf,  and  sup- 
port them  with  my  best  and  warmest  endeavours. 
ParewelL 

LETTER  X. 

TO   ALBINUS. 

I  WAS  lately  at  Alsium,*  where  my  wife's 
mother  has  a  villa,  which  once  belonged  to  Virginius 
Rufus.f  The  place  renewed  in  my  mind  the  sor- 
rowful remembrance  of  that  great  and  excellent 
man.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  this  retirement, 
and  used  to  call  it  the  nest  ofhU  old  age.  Wherever 
1  turned  my  eyes,  I  missed  my  worthy  friend.  I 
felt  an  inclination  to  see  his  monument,  but  I  re- 
pented of  my  curiosity  ;  for  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  it  remained  still   unfinished,  not  from  any 

•  Now  Alzia,  not  far  from  Como. 
t  Sec  an  accooot  of  him  in  Book  iu  Letter  1. 
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difficulty  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  very  plain,  or 
rather,  indeed,  mean ;  but  through  the  neglect  of 
him  to  whose  care  the  erection  was  entrusted.  I 
could  not  see,  without  a  concern  mixed  with  indig- 
nation, the  remains  of  a  man,  whose  fame  filled  the 
whole  world,  lie  for  ten  years  after  his  death  with- 
out an  inscription  or  a  name.  He  had,  however, 
directed  that  divine  and  immortal  achievement  of 
his  life  to  be  recorded  upon  his  tomb  in  the  follow- 
ing lines :  < 

Here  Rnfus  lies,  vlio  Vindcx's  arms*  'withstood^ 
Not  for  himself,  bat  for  his  country's  good. 

But  a  faithful  friend  is  so  rarely  to  be  found,  and 
the  dead  are  so  soon  forgotten,  that  we  shall  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  erecting  our  own  sepulchres, 
and  anticipate  the  office  of  our  heirs.  For  who 
has  not  reason  to  fear,  that  what  has  happened  to 
Virginius,  may  be  his  own  case  ?  an  indignity  which 
is  of  so  much  the  more  public  notoriety,  as  it  fells 
upon  a  man  of  his  illustrious  virtues. 

LETTER  XL 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

HOW  happy  a  day  did  I  lately  pass  !  when, 
having  been  called  by  the  prefect!  of  Rome  to  his 
assistance  in  a  certain  cause,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 

•  See  p.  63.  note. 

t  An  officer  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  lord-major  among 
us.  He  pi^ceded  all  other  city  magistrates ;  having  power  to  re- 
ceive appeals  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  to  decide  almost  all 
causes  withiatibe  timits  of  Home,  or  a  hundred  miles  round. 
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liear  Fuscus  Salinator,  and  Numidius  Quadratus, 
plead  on  opposite  sides.  They  are  both  of  them 
young  men  of  extraordinary  hopes,  and  possess  tal- 
ents which  will  one  day,  I  am  persuaded,  render 
the^i  an  ornament  npt  only  to  the  present  age,  but 
to  literature  itself.  They  discovered,  in  the  course 
of  his  trial,  tliat  they  were  actuated  by  principles 
of  strict  probity,  and  inflexible  courage ;  and  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  remarking,  that  their  garb* 
was.. decent,  their  elocution  distinct,  their  voice 
manly,  their  memory  strong,t  and  that  their  ele- 

*  See  Letter  3.  Book  11.  note. 

f  Strength  of  memory  seems  to  have  been  a  qnality  io  singu- 
lar esteem  among  the  Romans  ;  Pliny  often  mentioning  it,  when 
he  draws  the  characters  of  his  friends,  as  in  the  number  of  tlieir 
moat.shining  talents.  Qainctilian  considers  it  as  the  measure  of 
genius:  *«  Tanttim  inffenu,"  says  he,  "  quantum  memoria."  The 
extraordinary  perfection  in  which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said 
to  have  possessed  this  important  faculty,  is  almost  incredible. 
Oar  author  speaks,  in  a  former  letter,  of  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  after  having  delivered  a  long  harangue 
extempore,  would  immediately  repeat  it  again,  without  losing  a 
single  word.  Seneca  says,  he  could,  in  his  youth,  repeat  two 
thousand  names,  exactly  in  the  same  order  they  were  read  to 
him  ;  and  that,  to  try  the  strength  of  his  memory,  the  audience 
who  attended  the  same  professor  with  himself,  would  each  of 
them  g^ve  him  a  verse,  which  he  would  instantly  repeat,  begin- 
ning with  the  last,  and  so  on  to  the  first,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred.  He  tells  a  pleasant  story  upon  this  occasion,  of  a  certain 
poet,  who  having  recited  a  poem  in  public,  a  person  who  was 
present  claimed  it  for  his  own,  and,  in  proof  of  its  being  so,  im- 
mediately repeated  it  word  for  word,  which  the  real  author  was 
not  capable  of  doing.— iSe?!.  Controv.  lib.  1.  sub.  init.  Number- 
less instances  might  be  collected  from  the  ancients  to  the  same 
porpose.  To  mention  only  a  few  more  :  it  is  said  of  Themisto- 
des,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  language  in  a 
year's  time ;  of  Mithridates,  that  he  understood  as  many  lan- 
guages as  he  commanded  nations,  that  is,  n6  less  than  twenty- 
Bb 
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rated  genius  was  guided  by  an  equal  solidity  of 
judgment.  To  this  I  will  add,  that  I  took  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  observing,  that  vhile  they  looked 
upon  me  as  their  guide  and  model,  they  appeared^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  as  my  imitators  aad 
rivals.  It  was  a  day  (I  cannot  but  repeat  it  agsis) 
which  afforded  me  the  most  exquisite  happiness, 
and  which  I  shall  ever  mark  with  the  &irest  white.* 
What,  indeed,  could  be  either  more  delightful  to 
me  on  the  public  account,  than  to  see  two  such 
noble  jouths  building  Uieir  feme  and  qjUxry  upcm 
the  polite  arts  ;  or  more  desirable  upon  my  owp, 
than  to  be  marked  out  as  a  worthy  example  to 
them  in  their  pursuits  of  virtue  ?  May  the  gods 
still  grant  me  the  continuance  of  that  pleasure ! 
And  may  every  man,  who  thinks  me  deserving  <^  his 
imitation,  far  exceed  the  model  he  has  chosen! 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XII. 

TO  FABATUS.t 

MOST  certainly  you  ought  to  have  no  re- 
serve in  recommending  to  me  such  persons  whom 

tvo ;  of  Cyrusi  thai  he  retained  the  names  of  every  single  soldier 
in  his  army. —  Qtiint.  1.  It.  2.  Bat  the  finest  compliment  thst 
ever  vas  paid  to  a  good  memory,  is  what  Tully  says  of  Julias 
Csesar,  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  that  <<  he  never  forgot  any 
thing  but  an  injury." 

*  AUnding  to  a  oustom  of  the  Romans,  vho  marked  the  for* 
tunate  days  in  their  calendar  with  vfhite,  and  the  unfortunate 
with  black. 

t  HU  wife  Calphnmia's  grandfather. 
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you  judge  worthy  of  your  patronage ;  for  nothing 
is  more  agreeable  to  your  character,  than  to  be  as 
extensively  beneficial  as  possible  ;  nor  to  mine,  than 
to  interest  myself  in  every  thing  ii)  which  you  are 
concerned.  Be  assured,  therefore,  I  shall  give  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power  to  Vectius  Priscus,  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  my  peculiar  province, — I 
mean  the  centumviral  court. 

You  desire  me  to  forget  those  letters  which  you 
wrote  to  me,  you  say,  in  the  openness  of  your 
heart ;  but,  believe  me,  there  is  none  I  remember 
with  more  satisfaction.  They  are  very  pleasing 
proofs  of  the  share  I  enjoy  of  your  affection,  since 
you  use  the  same  free  expostulations  with  me,  that 
you  would  with  your  own  son.  And,  to  confess 
the  truth,  they  are  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as 
I  had  nothing  to  accuse  myself  of  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  for  I  had  very  exactly  performed  your  re- 
quests. I  entreat  you,  again  and  again,  still  to  re- 
buke me  with  the  same  freedom,  whenever  you 
imagine  (and,  I  trust,  it  will  be  only  imagination) 
that  I  fail  in  my  good  offices  towards  you ;  it  will 
afford  me  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  strong  mark  ^ 
of  your  affectionate  regard  ;  and  you^  that  of  being 
convinced  I  did  not  deserve  the  reproach.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XIII. 

TO  URSUS. 

*WAS  ever  man  so  vexed  and  oppressed  as 
my  friend  Varenus,  who  has  been  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  fresh  defence,  and,  as  it  were,  to  petition 
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a^n  for  what  he  had,  with  much  difficulty  and  con- 
tention, already  obtained  ?*  The  Bithynians  have 
had  the  confidence,  not  only  to  complain  to  the 
consuls  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  but  also  to  in- 
veigh against  it  to  the  emperor,  who  happened  to 
lie  absent  when  it  passed.  Caesarf  referred  them 
again  to  the  senate,  where  they  still  persisted  ia 
their  remonstrances.  Claudius  Capito  ventured  to 
be  counsel  for  them  ;  and  I  will  add,  with  more  ir- 
reverence than  true  courage,  as  he  undertook  to 
arraign  the  justice  of  a  decree  of  the  senate^  in  the 
face  of  that  august  assembly.  Fronto  Catius  replied 
to  him  with  great  force  and  spirit ;  as,  indeed,  the 
whole  body  of  the  senate  conducted  themselves  in 
this  affair  with  wonderful  dignity  :  for  even  those 
who  opposed  the  petition  of  Varenus,  when  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  house,  thought  that,  after  it 
had  been  granted,  it  ought  not  to  be  reversed. 
While  the  question,  indeed,  was  under  debate,  they 
justly  supposed,  that  every  member  was  at  liberty 
to  give  his  sentiments  ;  but  when  once  determined 
by  the  majority,  they  looked  upon  it  to  be  then  the 
common  concern  of  each  senator  to  support.  This 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole  house,  Acilius 
Rufus  only  excepted,  and  seven  or  eight  more,  who 
persevered  in  their  former  vote  ;  in  which  small 
party  there  were  some,  whose  occasional  solemnity, 
or  rather  affectation  of  solemnity,  appeared  extreme- 
ly ridiculous.  You  will  judge,  from  hence,  what  a 
warm  battle  we  are  likely  to  have,  since  this  pre- 
lude, as  I  may  call  it,  has  occasioned  so  much  con- 
tention.    Farewell. 

•  See  Book  V.  Letter  20.  f  Trajaa. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO   MAURICUS. 

IN  compliance  with  your  earnest  invitation, 
I  consent  to  make  you  a  visit  at  your  Formian  villa, 
but  upon  condition  that  you  put  yourself  to  no  in- 
convenience upon  my  account ;  a  condition  which 
I  shall  also  strictly  observe  on  my  part.  It  is  not 
the  pleasures  of  your  sea  and  your  coast,  it  is  your 
company,  it  is  retirement,  it  is  freedom,  that  I  de- 
sire to  enjoy :  otherwise,  I  might  as  well  remain  in 
Rome ;  for  there  is  no  medium  worth  accepting, 
between  giving  up  one's  time  wholly  to  the  disposal 
of  others,  or  reserving  it  entirely  in  one*s  own  pow- 
er ;  at  least,-  for  myself,  I  declare  I  can  relish  no 
mixtures  of  any  kind.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XV. 

Tb   KOMANUS. 

I  BELIEVE  you  were  not  present  at  a  very 
droll  circumstance  which  lately  happened.  I  was 
Skotj  indeed,  a  witness  to  it  myself ;  however,  I  had 
an  early  account  of  what  passed.  Passienus  Paulus, 
an  eminent  Roman  knight,  and  particularly  conspic- 
^UB  for  his  literary  abilities,  has  a  genius  for  ele- 
giac poetry  y  a  talent  which  runs  in  the  family,  for 
Propertius  was  his  relation  as  well  as  his  country- 
man. He  was  lately  reciting  a  poem  which  open- 
ed thus  : 

PriflooB,  at  thy  ccmiiaAAd-*--^ 
B  b  3 
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Whereupon  friscusy  who  happened  to  be  present  as 
a  particular  friend  of  the  poet^s,  cried  out,  «  But 
he  is  mistaken,  I  did  not  command  him/'  Think 
what  a  roar  of  laughter  this  occasioned.  The  jii' 
tellects  of  Priscus,  you  must  know,  are  thoug^'t  to 
be  somewhat  disordered  ;  however,  as  he  enters  mto 
the  common  offices  of  life,  is  called  to  consulta- 
tions, and  publicly  acts  as  a  lawyer,  this  behaviour 
was  the  more  remarkable  and  ridiculous  ;  and,  in 
fact,  Paulus  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by  his 
friend's  absurdity*  You  see  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  solicitous  to  recite  their  works  in  public,  to 
take  care  that  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  author, 
should  be  of  sound  intellects.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO  TACITUS. 

YOUR  request,  that  I  would  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  uncle's  death,in  order  to  transmit  a  more 
exact  relation  of  it  to  posterity,  merits  my  acknowl- 
edgments ;  for,  if  the  glorious  circumstances  which 
occasioned  this  accident  shall  be  celebrated  by  your 
pen,  the  manner  of  his  exit  will  be  rendered  for 
ever  illustrious.  Notwithstanding  he  perished  by 
a  misfortune,  which,  as  it  involved  at  the  same  time 
a  most  beautiful  country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  so 
many  populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him  an  ev- 
erlasting remembrance  ;  notwithstanding  he  has 
himself  composed  many  works  which  will  4esceDd 
to  the  latest  times  ;  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  the  men- 
tioning of  him  in  your  immortal  writings  will  great- 
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ly  contribute  to  eternize  his  name.  Happy  I  deem 
those  to  be,  whom  the  gods  have  distinguished  with 
the  abilities  either  of  performing  such  actions  as  are 
worthy  of  being  related,  or  of  relating  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  being  read  ;  but  doubly  happy 
are  they,  who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncom* 
mon  endowments ;  and  in  that  number  my  uncle, 
as  his  own  writings  and  your  history  will  prove, 
may  justly  be  ranked.  It  is  with  extreme  willing- 
ness,  therefore,  I  execute  your  commands  ;  and  I 
should,  indeed,  have  claimed  the  task  if  you  had 
not  enjoined  it.  He  was,  at  that  time,  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  at  Misenum.*  On  the 
24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  my 
mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  ap- 
peared of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  had 
just  returned  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  suti, 
and,  after  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight 
repast,  was  retired  to  his  study  ;  he  immediately 
arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence 
he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  very  singular 
phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discerni- 
ble from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it 
was  found  afterwards  to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.f 

*  In  the  gulf  of  Naples. 

j*  About  six  miles  distant  from  Naples.  This  dreadful  erap> 
tion  happened  A«  D.  79,  in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Titus. 
Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he 
gives  us  a  view  of  Vesuvius,  as  it  appeared  before  this  terrible, 
conflagration  broke  out : 

Hie  est.patnpmeis  viridU  Vesuvius  umbris, 
Presserat  hie  madidos  nobiUs  uva  lacus. 

ffacjuffOi  qudm  JMis<e  colics^  plus  Bacchus  amavit  i 
Hoc  nuper  Satyri  mmte  dedSre  choros*. 
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I  cannot  giro  you  a  more  exact  deicripdon  oi  its 
figure,  than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree ; 
for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
tnmky  which  spread  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of 
branches ;  occasioned^  I  suppose,  either  that  tlie 
force  of  the  internal  vapour  which  impelled  the 
cloud  upwards,  decreased  in  strength  as  it  adyan- 
cedy  or  that  the  cloud,  being  pressed  back  by  its 
own  weight,  expanded  itself  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned;  it  appeared  sometimes  bright, and  some* 
times  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.  This 
uncommon  appeaaance  excited  my  uncle's  philoso- 
phical curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He  ac- 
eordiDgly  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  aod 
offSered  me  the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend 
him.  I  rather  chose  to  continue  the  employment 
in  which  I  was  engaged  ;  for,  it  happened,  that  be 
Mtc  Veneri9  aedet,  Zaeetktmond  groHor  iUi  / 

Hie  l9€U§  Hercules  nwmne  eianu  eratj 
Cun^ta  jacent  Jkunmis,  et  tritti  meriafaoUULi 

JSTee  vellent  niperi  hoc  Hctdtae  dbi. 

Lib.  IV.  Ep.  44. 

Here  Terduit  vines  o'enpre^  Teravio's  sides ; 

Tk<  generoas  grape  here  poix«d  her  purple  tides. 

Thii  Baechos  lored  beyond  his  native  scene ; 

Here  dancing  satyrs  joyed  to  trip  the  green. 

]^ar  more  than  Sparta  tku  in  Venus'  grace  ; 

And  great  Alcides  once  renowned  the  place.— 

Now  flaming  embers  spread  dire  waste  aroun^ 

And  Gods  regret  that  Gods  can  thus  confound. 
It  seems  probable^  that  this  was  the  first  eruption  of  mount  Veso 
▼itts,  at  least  of  any  consequence  ;  as  it  is  certain  we  haTc  no  par- 
ticular accounts  of  any  peceding  one.  Dio,  indeed,  and  other  an- 
cient audiorsy  speak  of  a  prior  eruption ;  but  still  they  describe  it 
as  covered  with  trees  and  Tine%  IQ  that  the  foregoing  nilil  lUITC 
been  inconsiderable. 
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had  given  me  a  certain  writing  to  copy.*    As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  in  his 
hand,  he  was  met  by  the  mariners  belonging  to  the 
gallies   stationed  at  Retina,  from  which  they  had 
fled  in  the  utmost  terror ;  for  that  port  being  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  they  had  no  other  way 
to  escape  than  by  sea.     They  conjured  him,  there- 
fore, not  to  proceed  and  expose  his  life  to  imminent 
and  inevitable  danger.     In  compliance  with  their 
advice,  he  changed  his  original  intention,  and,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  his  philosophical  spirit, he  resign- 
ed it  to  the  more  magnanimous  principle  of  aiding 
the  distressed.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet 
immediately  to  put  to  sea,   and  went  himself  on 
board  with  an  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Reti- 
na, but  the  several  other  towns  which  stood  thick 
upon  that  beautiful  coast.     Hastening  to  the  place, 
therefore,  from  whence  others  fled  with  the  utmost 
terror,  he  steered  his  direct  course  to  the  point  of 
danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presence 
of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of  that 
dreadful  scene.     He  was  now  so  near  the  moun- 
tain, that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hot- 
ter the  more  he  advanced,  fell  into  the  ships,  toge- 
ther with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of  burn- 
ing rock ;  they  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  a-ground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea, 

*  The  raanascript  and  printed  copies  vary  extremely  from  ^ach 
other  as  to  the  reading  of  this  passage.  The  conjecture  of  Cortes 
seems  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  comes  nearest  the  most  approved 
nuimueripts,  and  best  falls  in  mxh  the  context ;  it  is  therefore 
adopted  la  the  traoslatioo. 
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but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  doim 
from  the  mountainsy  and  obstructed  all  the  shore. 
Here  he  stopped,  to  connder  whether  he  should  re- 
turn back  ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  ^  For^ 
tune/'  said  he, "  befriends  the  brave ;  steer  to  Pom* 
ponianus.*'  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stahia^,*  se-- 
paTa^dH>y  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  in* 
sensible  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore.  Pompo- 
nianus bad  alread}r  sent  his  baggage  on  board ;  for 
though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual  danger, 
yet,  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely near,  he  was  determined,  if  it  should  in  the 
least  increase,  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.  It  was  favourable,  however,  for 
carrying  my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found 
in  the  greatest  consternation  ;  and  embracing  him 
with  tenderness,  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him 
to  keep  up  his  spirits.  The  more  to  dissipate  his 
fears,  he  ordered  his  servants,  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, to  carry  him  to  the  baths ;  and,  after  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  great,  or  at  least 
(what  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness.  In  the  mean  whilcj  the  fire  from 
Vesuvius  flamed  forth  from  several  parts  of  the 
mountain  with  great  violence  ;  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible 
and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  c^m  the 
apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was  on- 
ly the  conflagration  of  the  villages,  which  the  coun- 
try people  had  abandoned.  After  this  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  it  is  most  certain,  he  was  so  little  discom- 
posed as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  for,  being  corpu- 
•  Now  called  Cartel  i  Mardi  Stah'a,  in  the  gulf  of  Naples. 
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lemt,  and  breathing  hard»  die  atteftdanU  in  the  antl« 
chamber  actually  heard  him  snore.  The  court  vhich 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with 
stones  and  ashes,  it  would  have  been  imiMMsiUe  for 
him,  if  he  had  ccmtmued  there  any  longer,  to  hare 
made  his  way  out ;  it  was  thought  proper,  thereforef 
to  a^NTsicen  him.    He  got  up,  and  joined  Pomponia- 
BUS,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  not  been 
sufl^ciciitly  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to  bed. 
They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most 
{irudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook 
from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  concus* 
skxkSj  or  flee  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  levigated  indeed,  yet 
€^1  in  large  showers,  and  direatened  them  with  in* 
stant  destruction.    In  this  distress,  they  resolved 
for  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the 
two ;  a  resolution  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  hurried  into  by  their  fears,  my  uncle 
embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  consideration,. 
They  went  out,  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins ;  and  this  was  their  whole  de* 
fence  against  the  storm  of  stones  that  fell  around 
them.     It  was  now  day  every  where  else,  but  there 
a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest 
night ;  which,  however^  was  in  some  degree  dissi- 
pated by  torches  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds. 
They  thought  it  expedient  to  go  down  farther  upon 
the  shore,  in  order  to  observe  if  they  might  safely 
put  out  to  sea;  but  they  found  the  waves  still  running 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.     There  my  uncle, 
having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  laid 
himself  down  upon  a  sail-cjotb  which  was  spread 
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for  him ;  when  immediately  the  flames,  preceded 
by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  dispersed  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He  .raised 
himself  up,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  instantly  fell  down  dead;  suffocated,  I 
conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour,  as 
having  always  had  weak  jiungs,  and  being  frequent- 
ly subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon  as 
it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day 
after  this  melancholy  accident,  his  body  was  found 
entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence,  exactly 
in  the  same  posture  in  which  he  fell,  and  looking 
more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.  During  all  this 
time,  my  mother  and  I,  who  were  at  Misenum— ; — ^* 
But  as  this  has  no  connection  with  your  history,  so 
your  enquiry  went  no  farther  than  concerning  my 
uncle's  death ;  with  that,  therefore,  I  will  put  an 
end  to  my  letter.  Suffer  me  only  to.  add,  that  I 
have  faithfully  related  to  you  what  I  was  either  an 
eye-witness  of  myself,  or  received  immediately  af- 
ter the  accident  happened,  and  before  there  was 
time  to  vary  the  truth.  You  will  choose  out  of  this 
narrative  such  circumstance  as  shall  be  most  suit- 
able to  your  purpose ;  for  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  writing  a  letter,  and  composing  a  his- 
tory ;  between  addressing  a  friend,  and  addressing 
the  public.    Farewell. 

*  See  this  aeeouot  contiaued,  Letter  20.  of  this  Book. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

TO    RESTITUTUS. 

I  CANNOT  forbear  venting  my  displeasure 
before  you  in  a  letter,  since  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  person,  against  a  certain  behaviour  which 
gave  me  some  offence  in  an  assembly  where  I  was 
lately  present.     The  company  was  entertained  with 
a  recital  of  a  very  finished  performance  ;  but  there 
were  two  or  three  persons  among  the  audience, men 
of  great  genius  in  their  own,andafewof  their  friends* 
estimation,  who  sate  like  so  many  deaf  and  dumb 
mutes,  without  moving  a  lip  or  a  hand,  or  once  ris- 
ing from  their  scats,  even  to  shift  their  posture. 
But  to  what  purpose,  in  the  name  of  good  sense, 
all  this  wondrous  air  of  wisdom  and  solemnity,  or 
rather,  indeed,  (to  give  it  its  true  appellation,)  of 
this  fastidious  gravity  ?  Is  it  not  downright  folly,  or 
even  madness,  thus  to  lose  a  whole  day  merely  to 
commit  a  piece  of  rudeness,  and  leave  him  an  enemy, 
\fhom  you  visited  as  2i  friend?  Is  a  man  conscious 
that  he  possesses  a  superior  power  of  eloquence 
than  the  person  whom  he  attends  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ?  so  much  the  rather  ought  he  to  guard  against 
every  appearance  of  envy,  as  a  passion  that  always 
implies  a  mortifying  sense  of  inferiority.  But,  what- 
ever a  man's  talent  may  be,  whether   greater,  or 
equal,  or  less  than  his  friend's,  still  it  is  his  interest 
I    to  give  him  the  approbation  he  deserves ;  if  greater, 
or  equal,  because  the  higher  his  glory  rises  whom 
you  equal  or  excel,  the  more  considerable  yours 
c  c 
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must  necessarily  be  ;  if  less,  because  if  one  of  more 
exalted  abilities  does  not  meet  with  applause,  nei- 
ther possibly  can  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  respect 
and  honour  ail  who  discoyer  any  degree  of  merit  in 
the  difficult  and  laborious  art  of  oratory ;  for  elo- 
quence is  a  high  and  haughty  dame,  who  scorns  to 
reside  with  those  that  despise  her.  But  perhaps 
you  are  not  of  this  opinion !  yet  who  more  reveres 
this  glorious  talent,  or  is  a  more  candid  judge  of  it, 
than  yourself?  In  confidence  of  which,  I  have 
ventured  to  declare  to  you  the  late  indignation  I 
felt,  as  not  doubting  you  would  have  joined  with 
me  in  the  same  sentiments.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

TO  SABINUS. 

I  WILL  endeavour,  as  you  desire,  to  under* 
take  the  cause  of  the  Firmiani,*  though  I  have  at  pres- 
ent many  affairs  upon  my  hands ;  for  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  oblige  so  illustrious  a  colony  by 
my  good  offices,  as  well  as  to  render  you  an  accept- 
able service.  How,  indeed,  can  I  refuse  any  thing 
to  you,  who  profess  to  have  sought  my  friendship 
as  your  support  and  ornament;  especially  when 
your  request  is  on  behalf  of  your  country  ?  For 
what  can  be  more  honourable  than  the  entreaties  of 
a  patriot,  or  more  efficacious  than  those  of  a  friend  ? 
You  may  engage  for  me,  therefore,  to  your,  or  rath- 
er, as  I  should  now  call  them,  our  friends  the  Fir- 

•  Inhabitants  of  a  city  in  Italy  called  /Yiwo,  in  the  marquisite  of 
Aneona. 
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miani.  And  though  their  own  illustrious  character 
did  nor  persuade  me  that  they  deserve  my  care  and 
patronage,  yet  I  could  not  but  conceive  a  very  high 
opinion  of  their  merit,  from  seeing  a  man  of  your 
^stinguished  virtues  choose  to  reside  among  themr 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO   NEPOS. 

ARE  you  informed,  that  the  price  of  lands  is 
considerably  risen ;  especially  of  those  which  lie  about 
Rome  ?  This  sudden  advance  was  occasioned  by 
a  practice  which  has  been  much  complained  of, 
and  which  drew  from  the  senate,  at  the  last  assem- 
bly for  the  election  of  magistrates,  a  very  laudable 
decree,  whereby  the  candidates  are  prohibited  from 
giving  the  electors  any  treat,  present,  or  money 
whatsoever.  The  two  former  of  these  abuses  were 
practised  with  as  little  reserve  as  discretion;  the 
latter,  though  carried  on  with  more  secrecy,  was, 
however,  equally  notorious.  Our  friend  Homulus, 
taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  of 
the  senate,  instead  of  delivering  his  sentiments  upon 
the  point  in  debate,  moved,  that  the  consuls  should 
acquaint  the  emperor,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  house  to  have  this  abuse  reformed, 
and  address  him  to  interpose  his  vigilance  and  au- 
thority for  the  removal  of  this  grievance,  as  he  al- 
ready had  of  every  other.  The  emperor  was  ac- 
cordingly pleased  to  comply,  and  published  an  edict 
to  restrain  those  infamous  largesses;  directing,  that 
no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  has 
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not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land ;  deeming  it 
highly  indecent,  (as  no  doubt  it  is,)  that  those  who 
aspire  to  dignities  in  the  state,  should  look  upon 
Rome  and  Italy  rather  like  travellers  who  are  pass- 
ing through  it,  than  as  their  proper  country,  and  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  their  possessions  lay* 
This  edict  has  occasioned  a  general  struggle  among 
those  who  aim  at  any  office,  to  buy  up  every  thing 
which  they  hear  is  to  be  sold ;  by  which  means  the 
value  of  lands  is  greatly  increased.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  inclined  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  your  es- 
tate here,  or  of  making  purchases  elsewhere,  you 
have  now  a  good  opportunity  ;  for,  in  order  to  buy 
in  Italy,  these  candidates  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
estates  in  the  provinces.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XX. 

TO  CORNELIUS  TACITUS. 

THE  letter  which,  in  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  wrote  to  you,  concerning  the  death  of  my 
uncle,  has  raised,  it  seems,  your  curiosity  to  know 
what  terrors  and  dangers  attended  me  while  1  con- 
tinued at  Misenum ;  for  there,  I  think,  the  account 
in  my  former  broke  off: 

Though  mj  shocked  soiU  recoils,  my  tongue  shall  tell.* 
My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  continued  the  employ- 
ment which  prevented  my  going  with  him,  till  it 
was  time  to  bathe ;  after  which  I  went  to  supper, 
and  then  fell  into  a*  short  and  unquiet  sleep.   There 

•Virgil.    Pitt's Tnuaslation.  * 
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bad  been,  during  many  days  before,  some  ishocks  of 
an  earthquake,  which  the  less  alarmed  us  as  they 
are  frequent  in  Campania ;  but  they  were  so  parti- 
cularly violent  that  night,  that  they  not  only  shook 
every  thing  about  us,  hut  seemed,  indeed,  to  threat- 
en total  destruction.    My  mother  iiew  to  my  cham-^ 
ber,  where  she  found  me  rising  in  order  to  awaken 
her.     We  went  out  into  a  small  court  belonging  to 
the  house,  which  separated  the. sea  from  the  build- 
ings.    As  I  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  call  my  behav- 
iour, in  this  perilous  conjuncture,  courage  or  rash- 
ness ;  but  I  took  up  Livy,  and  amused  myself  with 
turning  over  that  author,  and  even  making  extracts 
from  him,  as  if  I  had  been  perfectly  at  my  ease. 
While  we  were  in  this  situation,  a  friend  of  my  un- 
cle's, who  was  just  come  from  Spain  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  joined  us,  and  observing  me  sitting  by  my  mo- 
ther with  a  book  in  my  hand,  reproved  her  patience, 
and  my  security ;  nevertheless,  I  still  went  cmi  with 
my  author.    It  was  now  morning,  but  the  light  was 
exceedingly  faint  and  languid;  the  buildings  all 
aroimd   us  tottered,  and,  though   we    stood  upon» 
open  ground,  yet,  as  the  place  was  narrow  and  con- 
fined, there  was.  no  remaining  without  imminent 
danger  ;  we  therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  town. 
The  people  followed  us  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  (as  to  a  mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug* 
gestion  seems  more  prudent  than  its  own)  pressed 
in  great  crowds  about  us  in  our  way  outr    Being 
advanced  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses, 
we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  hazardous  and 
tremendous  scene.    The  chariots  which  we  had  or- 
c  c« 
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dered  to  be  drawn  out,  were  so  agitated  backwards 
and  forwards,  though  upon  the  most  leyel  ground, 
that  we  could  not  keep  them  steady,  even  by  si^- 
porttng  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed  to 
roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  from  its 
banks  by  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
certain,  at  least,  the  shore  was  considerably  en- 
larged, and  several  sea-animals  were  left  upon  it. 
On  the  other  side  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud  burst- 
ing with  an  igneous  serpentine  vapour,  darted  out 
a  long  train  of  lire,  resembling  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  much  larger.  Upon  this,  our  Spanish  friend, 
whom  I  mentioned  above,  addressing  himself  to  my 
mother  and  me,  with  great  warmth  and  earnestness : 
*^  If  your  brother  and  your  uncle,^'  said  he,  <<  is 
safe,  he  certainly  wishes  you  may  be  so  too  ;  but 
if  he  perished,  it  was  his  desire,  no  doubt,  that 
you  might  both  survive  him :  why,  therefore,  do 
you  delay  your  escape  a  moment  ?'*  We  could 
never  think  of  our  own  safety,  we  replied,  while  we 
were  uncertain  of  his ;  upon  which  our  friend  left 
us,  and  withdrew  from  the  danger  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Soon  afterwards,  the  cloud  seemed 
to  descend,  and  cover  the  whole  ocean  ;  as,  indeed, 
it  entirely  hid  the  island  of  Caprea,*  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  My  mother  conjured  me  to 
make  my  escape  at  any  rate,  which,  as  I  was  young, 
I  might  easily  effect ;  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her 
age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that 
sort  impossible  ;  however  she  would  willingly  meet 
death,  if  she  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

*  An  isUna  ne«r  Naples,  now  called  Ca^ri,, 
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that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of  mine.  But  I  ab- 
solutely refused  to  leave  her,  and,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  I.  led  her  on ;  she  complied  with  great 
reluctance,  and  not  without  many  reproaches  to 
herself  for  being  the  occasion  of  retarding  my  flight. 
The  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us,  though  in  no 
great  quantity.  I  turned  my  head,  and  observed 
behind  us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came  rolling  after 
us  like  a  torrent.  I  proposed,  while  we  had  yet 
any  light,  to  turn  out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she 
should  be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark,  by  the  crowd 
that  followed  us.  We  had  scarcely  stepped  out  of 
the  path,  when  darkness  overspread  us,  not  like 
that  of  a  cloudy  night,^or  when  there  is  no  moon, 
but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  Up,  and  all  the  lights  , 
extinct.  Nothing,  then,  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the 
cries  of  men  ;  some  calling  for  their  children,  others 
for  their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands,  and  only 
distinguishing  each  other  by  their  voices  ;  one  la- 
menting his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his  family ; 
some  wishing  to  die,  from  the  very  fe^r  of  dying  ; 
some  lifting  their  hands  to  the  gods  ;  but  the  great- 
er part  imagining  that  the  last*  and  eternal  night 
was  come,  which  was  to  destroy  both  the  gods*  and 
the  world  together.  Among  these  there  were  some 
who  augmented  the  real  terrors  by  imaginary  ones, 
and  made  the  frighted  multitude  falsely  believe  that 
Misenum  was  actually  in  flames.    At   length,  a 

*  ^he  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers  held,  that  the 
world  -was  to  he  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  things  .fall  agaia  into 
original  QhaQS  s  not  excepting  even  the  national  gods  themselvea 
from  the  destructioa  of  this  geu^ral  coDfiagrfttioii« 
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glinmering  light  appeared,  which  we  imagined  to 
be  rather  the  foreruoner  of  an  approaching  hmt 
offlamefttCas  in  fiict  it  was,)  than  the  retamoC 
day;  howe very  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from  us : 
then  again  we  were  inunersed  in  tliick  darkness, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  which 
we  were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  shake  off» 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
buried  in  the  heap.  I  might  boast,  that,  during  all 
this  scene  of  horror,  not  a  sigh,  or  expression  of 
fear,  escaped  from  me,  had  not  my  support  been 
founded  on  that  miserable,  though  strong,  consola- 
tion, that  all  mankind  were  involved  in  the  same 
calamity,  and  that  I  imagined  I  was  perishing  with 
the  world  itself.  At  last,  this  terrible  darkness  was 
dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud,  or  smoke;  the 
real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  is 
coming  on.  Every  object  that  presented  itself  to 
our  eyes  (which  were  extremely  weakened)  seemed 
changed,  being  covered  with  white  ashes,*  as  with 
a  deep  snow.  We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  and  passed 
an  anxious  night  between  hope  and  fear ;  though; 
indeed,  with  a  much  larger  share  of  the  latter;  fo^ 
the  earth  still  continued  to  shake,  while  several«en- 
thusiastic  persons  ran  wildly  among  the  people) 
throwing  out  terrifying  predictions,  and  making  a 
kind  of  frantic  sport  of  their  own  and  their  friends' 

*  Mr.  Addison,  in  hit  account  of  Mount  Vesuvio,  observes)  that 
the  air  of  the  place  is  so  rery  much  impregnated  with  saftpetre» 
that  one  oan  scarce  find  a  stone  which  has  QOt  the  top  vl^te 
\wth  it— 7V»t>«/»,  182, 
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wretched  situation.  However,  my  mother  and  I, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  we  had  passed,  and  that 
which  still  threatened  us,  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing Misenum,  till  we  should  receive  some  account 

of  my  uncle. 

And  now,  you  will  read  this  narrative  without 
any  view  of  inserting  it  in  your  history,  of  which  it 
is  hy  no  means  worthy ;  and,  indeed,  you  must  im- 
pute it  to  your  own  request,  if  it  should  appear  not 
to  deserve  even  the  trouble  of  a  letter.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO   CANINIirs. 

THOUGH  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  ancients, 
yet  I  am  far  from  despising,  as  some  affect,  the  gen- 
ius of  the  modems ;  nor  can  I  suppose  that  nature, 
in  these  latter  ages,  is  so  worn  out,  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  any  valuable  production.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Virginius 
Romanus  read,  to  a  few  select  friends,  a  comedy  so 
happily  formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  model.  I  know  not 
whether  the  author  is  in  the  number  of  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  he  ought  to  be,  as 
he  is  greatly  distinguished  by  the  probity  of  his 
manners,  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  and  the  variety 
of  his  compositions.  He  has  written  some  very 
agreeable  pieces,  of  the  burlesque  kind,  in  Iambics, 
with  much  delicacy,  wit,  and  humour,  and  I  will 
add,  too,  even  eloquence  ;  for  every  species  of  com- 
position>  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  may,  with 
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propiietf ,  be*  termed  eloquent  He  has  alw  pub- 
lished iO0ie  comedies  after  the  manner  of  Menaa- 
der,  and  other  approred  authors  of  that  age,  wUch 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence.  He  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  attempted 
the  ancient  comedy,*  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show,  he  is  a  perfect  roaster  in  this  way.  Stren^ 
and  majesty,  delicacy  and  softness,  elegance  and  wit, 
are  the  distinguishing  graces  of  this  performance. 
He  places  virtuous  characters  in  the  most  amiable 
point  of  view,  and  exposes  vicious  ones  with  the 
wannest  indignation  ;  whenever  he  makes  use  of 
feigned  names,  it  is  with  great  propriety,  as  he  em- 
ploys real  ones  with  equal  justness.  In  respect  only 
to  myself,  I  should  say  he  has  erred  through  an  ex- 
cess of  friendship,  if  I  did  not  know  that  fiction  is 
the  privilege  of  poets.  In  a  word,  I  will  insist 
upon  his  letting  me  have  the  copy,  that  I  may  send 
it  to  you  for  your  perusal,  or  rather  that  you  may 
get  it  by  heart ;  for  I  am  well  persuaded,  when  you 
have  once  taken  it  up,  you  will  not  easily  lay  it  down. 
Farewell. 

•  With  regard  to  the  various  chaoges  and  rcTolulioiis  which  the 
Grecian  comedy  had  undergone,  it  was  distingaished  into  thref 
kinds,  ▼12.  the  ancient,  which  was  founded  upon  real  facts,  and 
persons  pointed  out  by  their  proper  names ;  the  middle^  where  tbe 
sulject  was  real,  bat  the  names  fictitious  ;  the  new,  wherein  both 
the  names  and  the  action  are  imaginary.  Of  the  Jirst  model  was 
Aristophanes  ;  upon  whose  general  manner,  it  is  probable,  Roma* 
nus  formed  his  comedy  here  mentioned ;  hut,  as  he  appears  to  h^ye 
introduced  both  true  and  inyented  names  in  the  drama  in  qoesUoD) 
it  seems  to  have  been  of  the  mixed  kmd. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

TO   TYRO. 

AN  affair  has  lately  been  transacted  here, 
which  nearly  concerns  those  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  every 
man  who  too  incautiously  trusts  his  friends.  Lus- 
tricus  Bruttianus,  having  detected  his  lieutenant, 
Montanns  Atticinus,  in  several  flagrant  delinquen- 
cies, accused  him  to  the  emperor.  Atticinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  added  to  his  guilt,  by  instituting  a 
groundless  prosecution  against  the  friend  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  abused.  A  hearing  was  appointed, 
and  I  was  elected  one  of  the  assessors  at  his  trial. 
Both  parties  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and,  in  a  - 
summary  way,  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
articles  of  the  charge  ;  a  method  by  much  the 
shortest  of  discovering  the  truth.  Bruttianus,  as  a 
prootef  the  unreserved  confidence  he  had  reposed 
in  his  friend,  and  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessi- 
ty could  have  extorted  from  him  this  complaint, 
produced  his  will,  written  by  the  hand  of  Atticinus. 
He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  charge,  and  clearly 
proved  him  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  conduct. 
Atticinus,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  justify  himself, 
withdrew  ;  but  his  defence  appeared  as  'weak  as  his 
accusation  was  wicked.  It  was  proved,  that  he  had 
bribed  a  slave  belonging  to  the  secretary  of  Brutti- 
anus, and,  by  that  means,  got  into  his  possession 
his  register-book,  which  he  erased,  and  then  made 
this  his  villanous  act  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
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against  his  friend.  The  emperor's  conduct  in  this 
trial  was  extremely  noble.  Without  collecting  the 
voices  with  respect  t6  Bruttianusy  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take  them  only  in  relation  to  Atticinus, 
who  was,  accordingly,  condemned  to  banishment. 
Bruttianus  was  acquitted  not  only  with  a  very  full 
and  honourable  testimony  of  his  integrity,  but  with 
the  credit  of  having  behaved  in  this  affair  with  great 
firmness.  And,  indeed,  after  having  vindicated  his 
own  character  in  few  words,  he  supported  his  charge 
against  Atticinus  with  much  spirit ;  and  approved 
himself  no  less  a  man  of  fortitude  than  of  honesty. 
I  send  you  this  account  not  only  as  a  caution  for 
your  behaviour  in  the  government  you  have  obtain- 
ed, and  as  a  hint  to  depend  upon  yourself  as  much 
as  possible,  without  relying  too  far  upon  your 
friends  ;  but  that  you  may  be  assured,  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  execution  of 
your  office,  (which  heaven  avert !)  you  will  readily 
meet  with  justice  here.  However,  that  you  may 
stand  in  no  need  of  it,  let  me  entreat  you  to  exert 
the  utmost  circumspection  and  vigilance  ;  for  the 
satisfaction  of  being  redressed,  cannot  compensate 
the  mortification  of  having  been  deceived.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  TRIARIUS. 

I  CONSENT  to  undertake  the  cause  which 
you  SO  earnestly  recommend  to  me  ;  but  glorious 
and  honourable  as  it  may  be,  I  will  not  be  your  coun- 
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sel  without  a  fee*  Is  it  possible,  you  will  say,  that  my 
friend  Plisy  should  be  so  mercenary  ?  It  is  ;  and  I 
insist  upon  a  reward  which  will  do  me  more  honour 
than  the  most  disinterested  patronage.  I  request 
you  then,  vand^  indeed,  I  make  it  a  previous  condi« 
tion,  that  Cremutius  Ruao  may  be  joined  with  me 
as  coiuisel  in  this  cause.  This  is  a  practice  which 
I  have  frequently  observed  with  respect  to  several 
distinguished  youths ;  as  I  take  infinite  pleasure  in 
presenting  young  men  of  merit  to  die  bar,  and  in* 
trodacing  them  to  the  notice  of  fame.  But  if  ever 
I  owed  this  good  office  to  any  man,  it  is  certainly 
to  Ruso,  not  only  upon  accoqnt  of  his  family,  but 
his  warm  affection  to  me  ;  and  it  would  afford  me 
a  very  singular  satis&ction  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  in 
the  same  court,  and  the  same  cause,  with  myself 
This  I  now  ask  as  an  obligation  to  me ;  but  when 
he  has  pleaded  in  your  cause,  you  will  esteem  it  as 
a  favour  done  to  you;  for  I  will  be  answerable, 
that  he  shall  acquit  himself  in  a  manner  equal  to 
your  wishes,  as  well  as. to  my  hopes,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  tnal.  He  is  a  youth  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent disposition ;  and  when  once  I  shall  have  pro-^ 
duced  his  merit  to  public  observation,  we  shall  soon 
see  him  exert  the  same  generous  office  in  bringing 
forward  the  talents  of  others ;  as,  indeed,  no  man^ 
without  the  support  and  encouragement  of  friends, 
and  having  proper  opportunities  thrown  in  his  way, 
is  able  to  rise  at  once  ifrom  obscurity  by  the  force 
of  his  own  unassisted  genius. 

Dd 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

TO  MACER. 

•  HOW  much  does  the  fame  of  human  actions 
depend  upon  the  station  of  those  who  perform  them  I 
The  very  same  conduct  shall  be  either  greatly  mag- 
nified, or  entirely  overlooked,  as  it  happens  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  person  of  conspicuous  or  obscure  rank. 
I  was  sailing  lately  upon  our  lake,*  with  an  old 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  desired  me  to  observe 
a  villa  situated  upon  its  banks,  which  had  a  cham- 
ber hanging  over  the  water.  <<  From  that  room," 
said  he,  <<  a  woman  of  our  city  threw  herself  and 
her  husband."  Upon  enquiring  into  the  cause,  he 
informed  me,  that  her  husband  having  been  long 
afilicted  with  an  ulcer  in  those  parts  which  modesty 
conceals,  she.  prevailed  with  him  at  last  to  let  her 
inspect  the  sore,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  she  would  most  sincerely  give  him  her  opinion, 
whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being  cured. 
Accordingly,  upon  viewing  the  ulcer,  she  found 
there  were  no  hopes,  and,  therefore,  advised'him  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  to  which  she  not  only  en- 
couraged him  by  her  example,  but  w^s  actually  the 
means  of  his  death  ;  for,  tying  herself  to  her  hus- 
band, she  plunged  with  him  into  the  lake.  Though 
this  happened  in  the  very  city  where  I  was  bom,  I 
never  heard  it  mentioned  before;  and  yet  that  this 
action  is  less  taken  notice  of  than  that  famous  one 
of  Arria's,t  is  not  because  it  was  less  remarkable, 

•  The  lake  Larius. 
f  See  ao  account  of  her.  Book  III.  Letter  IS. 
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but  because  the  person  who  performed  it  was  of  in- 
ferior rank.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO    HISPANUS. 

YOU  inform  me,  that  Robustus,  a  Roman 
knight  of  great  difitinction,  accompanied  my  friend 
Attilius  Scaurus  as  far  as  Ocriculum,*  but  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  In  compliance)  therefore,  with 
your  desire,  I  shall  send  for  Scaurus,  in  order  to 
see  if  he  can  gii^e  us  any  light  in  tracing  him  ; 
though  I  fear,  indeed,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose.  I 
suspect  an  accident  of  the  same  unaccountable  kind 
has  attended  Robustus,  as  formerly  happened  to 
my  townsman,  Metiiius  Crispus.  I  procured  a 
company  for  him  in  the  army,  and  gave  him,  when 
he  set  out,  40,000  sestercesf  for  his  equipage  ;  but 
I  never  received  any  letter  from  him  afterwards,  or 
could  learn  what  became  of  him.  Whether  he  was 
murdered  by  his  servapits,  or  together  with  them,  is 
uncertain ;  however,  neither  he  nor  they  ever  ap- 
peared more.  I  wish  we  may  not  find  it  tbus  with 
respect  to  Robustus  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  send  for 
Scaurus.  I  cannot  refuse  this  office  either  to  your 
generous  request,  or  the  very  laydable  entreaties  of 
that  most  excellent  youth  his  son,  who  discovers  as 
much  good  sense  in  the  method,  as  he  does  filial 
affection  in  the  zeal  of  his  enquiry  ;  and  may  we 

•  Now  Otricoli,  in  Ombria,  or  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 
t  About  L.  520.   Some  editions  read  it,  400,000  sesterces,  vhicli 
is  aboat  L.  3200  of  our  money. 
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have  the  same' success  ia  finding  his  fiilher,  as  he 
has  had  ia  discoyering  the  person  that  accompanied 
him !    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

TO   8S&TXAKt78. 

I  AM  extremely  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you 
design  your  daughter  for  Foscus  Salinator^  ndcos- 
gratiilate  you  upon  it.  His  finnilf  is  patriciaB,*aiid 
both  his  father  and  mother  are  persons  of  the  mo^t 
exalted  meriK  As  for  himself,  he  is  studioua,  lean- 
ed, and  eloquent,  and  with  all  the  innocence  of  8 
child,  unites  the  sprightliness  of  youdi  to  the  ids- 
dom  of  age.  I  am  not,  beliere  me,  docciwtdhfiBf 
afiection,  when  I  give  Kim  this  character;  for  tliosgh 
I  love  him  beyond  measure,  (as  his  kind  efficea  and 
regard  to  me  well  deserve,)  yet  partiality  has  no 
share  in  my  judgment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  atroog- 
er  my  affection  for  him  is,  the  more  rigorou^I 
weigh  his  merit.  I  will  venture,  then,  to  asaurc 
you,  (and  I  speak  it  upon  my  own  experience,}  you 
could  not  have  wished  for  a  more  accomplished  son- 
in-law.  May  he  soon  present  you  with  a  grandaoo, 
who  shall  be  the  exact  copy  of  his  fa^er !  and  wiHi 
what  pleasure  shall  J  receive  from  the  armsof  cwo 
such  friends,  their  children  or  grand-children,  whom 
I  shall  claim  a  sort  of  right  to  embrace  ^smyowO' 
Farewell. 

•  Those  families  were  styled  patrictan,  whose  ancestors  hiA 
been  members  of  the  senate,  ia  the  earlicat  timet  of  Ac  repl  <» 
consular  govemment 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  SETERU8. 

YOU  desire  me  to  consider  what  torn  you 
should  give  to  your  speech  in  honour  of  the  empe- 
ror, upon  your  being  appointed  consul  elect.*  It  is 
J  much  easier,  amidst  that  variety  of  topics  which  the 
■   yirtues  of  this  illustrious  princef  abundantly  supply, 
to  find  materials  for  encomium,  than  to  select  them. 
However,  I  will  send  you  my  opinion,  or  (what  I 
rather  choose)  I  will  give  them  to  you  in  person, 
after  havmg  laid  before  you  the  difficulties  which 
occur  to  me.    I  am  doubtfol,  then,  whether  I  should 
advise  you  to  pursue  the  method  which  I  observed 
myself  on  the  same  occasion.    When  I  was  consul 
elect,  I  avoided  running  into  the  usual  strain  of 
compliment,  whichsJlow  far  soever  (as  far  certainly 
it  would  have  been)  from  adulation,  might  yet  bear 
the  semblance  of  it.    Not  that  I  affected  an  uncom- 
mon spirit  of  freedom,  but  as  well  knowing  the  sen- 
timents of  our  amiable  prince,  and  being  thorough- 
ly persuaded,  that  the  highest  eulogy  I  could  offer 
to  him,  would  be  to  show  the  world  I  was  under  no 
necessity  of  paying  him  any.  When  I  reflected  what 
unbounded  praises  had  been  heaped  upon  the  very 
worst  of  his  predecessors,  nothing,  I  was  persuaded, 

*  The  coQsals,  though  they  were  efaosen  in  August,  did  not  en- 
ter upon  their  office  tiU  the  first  of  January,  during  "which  inter- 
teI  they  were  styled  constUei  desi^iTUiH,  consuls  elect.  It  was  usual 
fbr  them  upon  ^at  occasion  to  compliment  the  emperor,  by 
vhose  appointment,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, they  were  chosen. 

t  Trajan. 
nd2 
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could  more  disUDguish  a  prince  of  his  real  virtaes, 
from  those  infamous  emperors,  than  to  address  him 
in  a  different  manner.  And  this  I  thought  proper 
to  observe  in  m^  speech,  lest  it  might  be  suspected 
I  passed  over  his  glorious  acts,  not  out  of  judgment, 
but  inattention.  Such  was  the  method  I  then  ob- 
served ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  the  same  measures 
are  neither  agreeable,  nor,  indeed,  expedient  to 
every  man  alike.  Besides,  the  propriety  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  acting  depends  not  only  upon  persons, 
but  time  and  circumstances ;  and  as  the  late  enter- 
prise of  our  illustrious  prince  affords  materials  for 
panegyric,  no  less  just  than  recent  and  glorious,  I 
doubt  (as  I  said  before)  whether  I  should  persuade 
you,  in  the  present  instance,  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  as  I  did  myself.  In  this,  however,  I  am  clear, 
that  it  is  proper  to  offer  it  to  your  cousideratioo. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO   qUADRATUS. 

1  WAS  not  ignorant  of  the  reason  whicR  pre- 
vented your  coming  into  Campania  to  receive  me. 
But,  absent  as  you  were,  might  I  have  judged  by  the 
vast  quantity  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  with  which  I 
was  supplied  by  your  orders,  I  should  have  imagin- 
ed you  had  conveyed  yourself  hither  with  your  whole 
magazine  of  good  fare.  I  must  own  I  was  so  ar- 
rant a  clown,  as  to  take  all  that  was  offered  me; 
however,  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations 
of  your  people,  and  fearing  you  would  chide  both 
them  and  me,  if  I  refused.     But,  for  the  future,  if 
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you  will  not  observe  some  measure^  /  must.  And 
accordingly  I  assured  your  servants,  if  ever  they 
brought  me  such  profusion  again,  I  would  absolute^ 
ly  return  the  whole.  You  will  tell  me,  I  know, 
that  I  should  consider  every  thing  belonging  to  you 
as  min^.  I  am  sensible  that  I  ought ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  would  use  them  with  the  same  moderation 
as  my  own.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

TO   qUADRATTJS. 

AVIDIUS  QUIETUS,  whose  affection,  and 
(which  I  equally  valued)  whose  approbation  I  had^ 
the  happiness  to  enjoy,  used  frequently  to  cite  this 
maxim,  among  many  others  of  his  friend  Thrasea's : 
That  there  are  three  sorts  of  causes  which  it  be- 
comes a  man  of  honour  to  undertake  ;  those  of  our 
friends,  those  of  persons  who  are  destitute  of  any 
other  advocate  to  plead  their  claim,  and  those  which 
relate  to  public  example.    Why  we  should  engage 
in  the  cause  of  our  friends,  requires  no  explanation ; 
but  to  defend  the  destitute,  shows  both  a  firm  and 
humane  heart ;  as  to  rise  in  causes  of  the  exempla- 
ry kind,  is  a  proof  of  being  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  patriotism;  nothing  being  of  more  consequence 
to  society,  than  whether  a  good  or  an  evil  precedent 
prevails.     To  these  causes  I  will  add  (perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  ambition,  however  I  will  venture  to  add) 
those  also  of  a  public  nature,  which  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  the  splendid  rank  of  the  person  ar- 
raigned ;  for  it  is  reasonable,  no  doubt,  that  the  hon- 
our which  is  derived  to  the  orator's  own  reputation, 
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b7  appearing  as  an  advocate  in  impeachments  of 
that  kind,  should  sometimes  enter  into  his  motives 
for  vindicating  the  conduct  of  an  illustrious  client. 
These  are  the  limits  (since  you  require  my  senti- 
ments) which  I  would  prescribe  to  a  young  man  of 
your  respectable  station  and  modest  virtues. 

For  the  rest>  practice,  I  know,  is  generally  deem* 
ed,  and  in  fact  is,  the  best  master  in  the  art  of  plead- 
ing ;  and  I  have  seen  many,  who,  with  moderate 
parts,  and  no  literature,  have,  by  that  single  advan- 
tage, made  a  good  figure.  Nevertheless,  the  obser- 
vation of  PoUio  (or,  at  least,  what  I  have  been  told 
was  his)  is  certainly  true,  as  I  know  by  experience : 
<<  By  being  an  able  advocate,''  said  he,  «  I  obtained 
much  practice ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  much  prac- 
tice rendered  me  a  less  able  advocate.*'  The  rea- 
son is,  that  a  talent  for  oratory,  by  being  too  re- 
peatedly exercised,  sinks  into  a  mere  mechanical 
htibit ;  and  the  frequent  pleader,  instead  of  a  just 
confidence,  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  careless  reliance  up- 
on the  strength  of  his  powers.  Nor  is  the  being 
accustomed  to  public  speaking,  a  circumstance  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  a  reputaticm 
of  eloquence ;  the  great  modesty  of  Isocrates,  which, 
together  with  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  prevented 
him  from  appearing  at  the  bar,  did  not  obstruct  his 
attaining  the  character  of  a  consummate  orator. 

Let  me  farther  recommend  it  to  you,  to  read  and 
compose,  and  meditate  much,  that  you  may  always 
possess  a  fund  of  suitable  matter,  when  you  choose 
to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
and  it  never  will  be  your  choice,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, but  when  it  becomes  you  to  act  in  that 
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character ;  a  restriction  which  I  have  always  laid 
down  to  myself.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
have  been  concerned  in  some  causes,  not  so  much 
from  choice  as  necessity ;  but  to  comply  with  ne- 
cessity, is  in  some  degree,  to  com]|ly  with  reason. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  occasionally  been  appointed 
counsel  by  the  senate ;  however,  it  was  in  causes 
which  fell  within  Thrasea's  third  rule,  that  is,  of 
the  exemplary  kind.  I  was  advocate  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Boctica,  against  Baebius  Massa ;  where  the 
question  being,  whether  the  impeachment  should  be 
received  ?  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  I  appeared 
for  them  a  second  time  against  Cscilius  Classicus ; 
and  the  point  in  debate  was,  whether  the  provincial 
officers,  who  acted  under  him  in  his  proconsulship, 
should  be  deemed  accomplices  ?  It  was  determined 
they  should  ;  and  they  were  punished  accordingly. 
1  was  counsel  against  Marius  Priscus,  who  having 
been  convicted  of  bribery,  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lenity  of  the  law  in  that  case,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  hitf 
enormous  guilt ;  but  he  "was  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment. I  defended  Julius  Bassus  in  an  affair  in 
which  he  had  acted  imprudently,  'tis  true,  but  not 
ui  the  least  with  any  ill  intention ;  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  ordinary  judges,  and  he  was  permit- 
ted, in  the  mean  while,  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate. I  pleaded,  likewise,  not  long  since,  on  be- 
nalf  of  Varenus,  who  petitioned  for  leave  to  produce 
witnesses  also  on  his  part ;  which  was  granted  him. 
And  now  I  will  only  wish,  that  I  may,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  enjoined  to  plead  such  causes  by  authority, 
'n  which  it  would  become  me  to  appear  by  choice, 
f'arewell. 
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LETTER  XXX.   . 

TO   FABATUS. 

WE  have  the  highest  reason,  most  certainly, 
to  celebrate  your  birth-day  as  our  own,  since  the  fe- 
licity of  ours  is  derived  from  you,  to  whose  kind 
attentions  it  is  owing  that  we  are  gay  h6re,  and  at 
our  ease  in  Rome.*  Your  Camilian  villa  in  Cam- 
paniat  has  suffered  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is 
falling  into  decay  ;  however,  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  building  either  remain  entire,  or  are 
but  slightly  damaged,  and  I  wait  here  to  see  it  put 
into  thorough  repair.  Though  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  many  friends,  yet  scarce  cuiy,  I  doubt,  of  the 
sort  you  enquire  after,  and  which  the  affair  you  men- 
tion demands.  All  mine  lie  among  those  whose 
employments  engage  them  in  town ;  whereas  the 
conduct  of  country  business  requires  a  person  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  inured  to  labour,  who  will 
not  look  upon  the  office  as  mean,  and  can  submit  to 
a  solitary  life.  The  opinion  you  have  of  Rufus  is 
suitable  to  a  person  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
friendship  of  your  son  ;  but  of  what  service  he  can 
be  to  us,  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  know  not; 
though  I  am  well  persuaded  he  will  rejoice  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  render  us  any.    Farewell. 

*  There  is  great  obscuritj  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  vhich 
none  of  the  eoinmeutators  have  been  able  suffioientTy  to  enligfateo. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  its  eyidently  referring  to  eertain  articles 
in  a  letter,  whieh  Fabatas,  the  grandfather  of  Calphumia,  Plioy'8 
wife,  had  written  to  him,  the  purport  of  which  oaa  only  be  guessed, 
t  So  ealledy  beeanse  it  fcMrmeriy  belonged  to  Camilhu. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

TO   CORNELIANUS. 

I  RECEIVED  lately  the  most  exquisite  sat- 
isfaction at  Centemcellae,*  (as  it  is  now  called,)  be- 
ing summoned  thither  by  Caesarf  to  attend  a  coun- 
cil.   Could  any  thing,  indeed,  afford  a  higher  grati- 
fication,- than  to  behold  the  emperor  exhibiting  not 
only  his  afTability,  but  his  justice  and  his  wisdom, 
even  in  retirement,  where  those  virtues  are  most 
observable  ?  Various  were  the  matters  brought  in 
question  before  him,  and  which  proved,  in  so  many 
different  instances,   the   eminent  abilities   of  the 
judge.   The  affair  of  Claudius  Ariston  came  on  first . 
He  is  an  Ephesian  nobleman,  of  great  munificence 
and  unambitious  popularity ;    whose   virtues   have 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  set  of  people  of  far 
different  characters  ;  they  had  instigated  an  inform- 
er against  him,  of  the  same  infamous   stamp  with 
themselves  ;  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  The 
next  day   the   charge   against  Gallita,  accused  of 
adultery,  was  heard.   Her  husband,  who  is  a  milita- 
ry tribune,  was  upon  the  point  of  offering  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  certain  honours  at  Rome  ;  but  she 
had  disgraced  both  him  and  herself  by  an  intrigjic 
Wh  a  centurian4     The  husband  informed  the  con- 
sul's lieutenant,  who  wrote  to  the  emperor  concern- 

*  Supposed  to  be  Civita  Vecchia.  t  Tmjan. 

*  An  officer  in  the  Roman  legions,  aomevhat  resemblioga  cap- 
tain in  Our  conipauies. 
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ing  it.  Caesar,  having  examined  the  proofs,  broke 
the  centurian,  and  sentenced  him  to  banishment.  It 
remained  that  some  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
likewise,  upon  the  other  part^,  as  it  is  a  crime  of 
which  both  must  necessarily  be  equally  guilty.  But 
the  husband's  affection  for  his  wife  inclined  him  to 
'  drc^  that  part  of  the  prosecution,  noi  without,  some 
suspicion  of  conniyance  ;  for  he  continued  to  live 
with  her  even  after  he  had  commenced  his  prosecu- 
tion, contenting  himself,  it  should  seem,  with  hav- 
ing removed  his  rival.  But  lie  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  suit ;  and,  though  he  complied  with 
great  reluctance,  it  was  necessary,  nevertheless! 
that  she  should  be  condemned.  Accordingly,  she 
was  sentenced  to  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
Julian  law.*  The  emperor  thought  proper  to  spe- 
cify, in  his  decree,  the  name  and  office  of  the  cen- 
turian,  that  it  might  appear  he  passed  it  in  virtue 
of  military  discipline  ;  lest  it  should  be  imagined, 
he  claimejd  a  particular  cognizance  in  every  cause 
of  the  same  nature.  The  third  day  was  employed 
in  examining  an  affair  which  had  occasioned  much 
and  various  speculation,  relating  to  the  will  of  Ju- 
lius Tiro,  part  of  which  was  plainly  genuine,  the 
other  part,  it  was  alleged,  was  forged.  The  persons 
accused  of  this  fraud  were  Sempronius  Senecio,  a 
Roman  knight,  and  Eurythmus,  Caesar's  freednum 
and  procurator.t    The  heirs  jointly  petitioned  the 

*  This  law  vas  made  by  Au^stas  Csesar ;  bat  it  no  whew 
clearly  appears  what  wai  the  peculiar  ponishment  it  inflicted. 

t  An  officer  employed  by  the  emperor  to  reoeite  and  r^uhte 
the  public  revenue  in  tlie  provinces. 
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emperor^  when  he  vas  in  Dacia,*  that  he  would 
xesenre  to  himself  the  tiial  of  this  cause  ;  to  which 
lie  consented.  At  his  return  from  that  expedition, 
he  appointed  a  day  for  the  hearing  ;  and  when  some 
of  the  heirs,  as  in  respect  to  Eurythmus,  offered  to 
withdraw  the  suit,  the  emperor  nobly  replied,  <<  He 
is  Bot  Pc^cletus,t  nor  am  I  Nero/'  However, 
he  indulged  the  petitioners  with  an  adjournment, 
and  the  time  being  expired,  he  now  sat  to  hear  the 
cause.  Two  of  the  heirs  appeared,  and  desired 
that  either  their  whole  number  might  be  compelled 
to  plead,  as  they  had  ail  joined  in  the  information, 
or  that  they  also  might  have  leave  to  desist.  Caesar 
delivered  his  opinion  whh  great  dignity  and  temper; 
and  when  the  counsel,  on  the  part  of  Senecio  and 
Bvrythmus,  said,  thar  unless  they  were  heard  in  de* 
fence  of  their  clients,  the  latter  would  remain  un- 
der the  Siuspicion  of  guilt :  <^  I  am  not  concerned,*' 
replied  the  emperor,  <^  what  suspicions  /A^may  lie 
under^  'tb  /  thkt  am  Miapected  ;"  and  then  turning 
to  us  who  were  of  the  council,  <^  Advise  me,'*  said 
he^  <*how  to  act  in  this  matter,  for  you  see  they  com- 
plain, that  I  do  not  give  them  leave  to  withdraw 
their  suit."  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  the  council, 
he  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the  heirs,  that  they 
should  either  go  on  with  the  cause,  or  each  of  them 
justify  their  reasons  for  withdrawing  the  charge  • 
otherwise,  .that  he  ^vould  pass  sentence  upon  them 
as  calumniators.^ 

*  Comprehending.  TransylTaiua,   MoldaTU,   and  Walachia. 

t  Poljoletus  was  a  freedmap,  and  great  fiiTOurite  of  Nero. 

i  Memmius,  or  Rhemmius,  (the  critics  ai*e  i(6t  agreed  which,} 

was  author  of  a  law,  bj  which  it  was  enacted.  That  whosoeyer  was 

£  e 
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Thus  you  see  in  what  honourable  and  important 
occupations  we  employed  our  time  at  Centumcellae ; 
which,  however,  was  diversified  with  amusements 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.    We  were  every  day 
invited  to  Cesar's  table^  which)  for  so  great  a  prince^ 
was  spread  with  much  plainness  and  simplicity. 
There  we  were  entertained  either  with  interludes, 
or  passed  the  night  in  the  most  pleasing  conversa- 
tion.   When  we  took  our  leave  of  the  emperor,  he 
sent  each  of  us  presents  ;  so  studious  is  he,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  indulge  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  I  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  only  charmed  with 
the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  the  judge,  the  honour 
done  to  his  council,  the  ease  and  unreserved  free- 
dom of  the  conversation,  but  also  with  the  agreeable 
situation  of  the  place.    This  delightful  villa  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  verdant  meadows,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  which  flows  into  a  spa- 
cious harbour  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.    The 
left-hand  of  this  port  is  defended  by  exceeding  strong 
works,  and  they  are  now  actually  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  same  on  the  opposite  side.     An  artifi- 
cial island,  which  is  rising  in  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
will  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  afford  a  si^e 
channel  to  ships  on  each  side.    In  the  construction 
of  this  wx3nderful  instance  of  art,  stones  of  a  most 
enormous  size  are  transported  hither  in  a  lai^  sort 
of  pontoons,  and  being  piled  one  upon  tte  other,  are 
fixed  by  their  own  weight,  and  gradually  accumulat- 

conricted  of  calumny  And  false  aceiiMtioD,  shonUl  be  stigmatized 
with  a  mark  in  hia  forehead ;  and,  by  the  law  of  the  tn^elve  tables* 
flilse  aeensen  were  to  safier  the  lame  puoishiuent  as  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  person  unjustly  aecused,  if  the  crime  had 
been  proved. 
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ing  in  the  maxiner  of  a  natural  mound.  It  already  lifts 
its  rocky  back  above  the  ocean,  while  the  waves 
which  beat  uiK>n  it>  being  tossed  to  an  immense 
height,  foam  with  a  pro#gious  noise,  and  whiten  all 
the  sea  around.  To  these  stones  are  added  large 
blocks,  which,  when  the  whole  shall  be  completed, 
will  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  island  just  emerged 
from  the  ocean  I  This  haven  is  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  its  great  founder,*  and  will  prove  of  infinite 
benefit,  by  affording  a  very  secure  retreat  to  ships 
on  that  extensive  and  dangerous  coast.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   qUINCTlLIAK. 

THOUGH  your  desires,  I  know,  are  extreme- 
ly moderate,  and  the  education  which  your  daugh- 
terf  has  received,  is  suitable  to  your  fortune,  and 

♦  Trajan. 

fThis  letter  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
famous  Qainetilian,  author  of  tliat  exeellent  treatise  upon  oratorjr, 
^hieh  18  still  extant.  Bat  diere  are  very  strong  reasons  to  belieye, 
that  either  there  is  some  error  in  the  title,  or  that  it  is  addressed 
to  another  person  of  the  sameiiame.  Quinctilian,  in  the  opening 
of  his  sixth  book,  De  Jhst,  Orat.  takes  oeeasion  to  mention  his 
family,  where  he  is  lamentiag  to  his  friend  Yictorius  the  loss  of 
his  eldest  son,  which  had  just  then  happened.  He  takes  notice, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and  younger  son  ;  and, 
after  some  very  pathetic  reflections,  closes  the  whole  with  this 
obsenration : — '*  JVbn  mttm,  ticut  facuUatea  patrimottU  nostri, 
ita  hoc  opiu  aliis  paramua,  aliis  reSnquemusJ"  This  preface 
may  be  considered,  then,  as  the  register  of  his  family.  But  he 
does  QOt  give  the  least  hint  of  a' daughter,  whioh  seems  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  reason,  than  that  he  nev^  had 
one.    For,  if  she  was  dead,  it  is  highly  natural  to  imagine,  he 
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that  of  Tatilius  her  grandfiither ;  yet,  as  she  is  going 
to  be  married  to  a  person  of  such  distinctioB  as  No- 
nius Celer,  ivhose  station  reqwes  a  certeia  sfden- 
did  mode  of  living,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conshier 
the  rank  of  her  husband  in  her  clothes  and  equi- 
]>age  ;  circumstances,  which  though  they  do  net 
augment  real  dignity^yet  certainly  adorn  and  graceit. 
But  as  I  am  sensible  your  revenue  is  not  equid  to 
the  greatness  of  your  mind,  I  clum  to  myself  a  |ntrt 
of  your  ezpence,  and,  like  another  ^ther,  present 
the  young  lady  with  fifty  thousand  sesterces.*  The 
sum  should  be  larger,  but  that  I  am  well  persuaded 
the  smallness  of  the  present  is  the  only  considera- 
tion that  can  prevail  with  your  modesty  not  to  re- 
fuse it.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXIIL 

TO   EOHANVS. 

THRO  JV^  throw  your  tasks  aside  !  the  sove* 
reign  said.f  Thus,  whether  you  are  engaged  in  read- 
ing or  writing,  away  with  your  books  and  papers,  and 
take  up  my  divine  oration,  as  those  Cyclops  did  the 
arms  of  iElneas.  Now,  tell  me,  could  I  introduce  my 
speechtoyouwithanairof  more  importance  I  But,ia 

voald  have  deplored  the  lost  of  her  among  that  oC  the  reat  of  bi« 
children.  If  she  was  living,  hour  could  he  lament  the  necoutfO^ 
leaving  his  patriraonjr  to  strangers  ?  or  if  she  was  unworthy  of  his 
tenderness,  why  does  he  not  oomplaiB  of  that  anhap^ness  smosg^ 
his  other  nsisfortunes  ?-~Vid.  TruducU  ds  Quinct.  par  V  Mbi 
Oedoynt  in  the  Prefiace. 

•  About  L.  400  of  our  money. 

t  Mvk.  8.  Pitt's  Trans.  The  speech  of  Vulcan  to  his  Cyclop^, 
when  he  dii*ect8  them  to  prepare  arms  for  3:Sneas. 
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good  esLmeet^  I  put  it  into  your  hands  as  the  best  of 
my  per£nrznance8  ;*  for  it  is  myself  only  that  I  pre- 
tenxl  to  emulate*    It  was  spoken  in  defence  of  Ac- 
ci^  Variola ;  Jind  the  dignity  of  the  person  interest- 
^-^'^^tc^ether  trith  the  singularity  of  the  occasion, 
lUMl  the  m&jesty  of  the  tHbunal,  conspired  to  render 
it  extremely  irtflnarkable.    Figure  to  yourself  a  la- 
dy, ennobled  fiot  only  by  her  birth,  but  her  mar- 
riage to  a  person  of  praetorian  rank,  disinherited  by 
her  father,  and  suing  for  her  patrimony  in  the  cen- 
tumviral  court,  within  eleven  days  after  this  old 
man,  seized  mth  a  fit  of  love  at  fourscore  years  of 
age,  had  introduced  a  mother-in-law  to  his  daughter. 
Inaagiae  the  solemnity  of;^a  court  of  justice,  compos- 
ed of  one  hundred  and  eighty  judges,  (for  that  is 
the  number  of  which  it  consisted ;)  friends  innumer- 
able att^iding  on  both  parties ;  the  benches  infi- 
nitely thronged,  and  a  wide  circle  of  people  encom* 
passing  the  judges,  at  the  same  time  that  numbers 
pressed  round  the  tribunal ;  even  the  very  galleries 
lined  with  men  and  women,  hanging  over  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  (who,  though  they  might  see 
tolerably  well,  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to 
hear  a  word ;)  represent  to  yourself,  in  short,  fa«* 
thers,    daughters,  and  mothers-in-law,  all  warmly 
interesting  themselves  in  the  event  of  this  impor- 
tant trial.     The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  divid- 
ed, two  of  the  Courts  being  for  us,  and  two  against 
us.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  ques- 
tion, debated  before  the  same  judges,  and  pleaded 
by  the  same  advocates,  and  at  the  same  time,  should 

*  Sidonius  Apoltinaris  tajrs,  that  PUny  aequired  more  honwirby 
this  speech^  even  tksn  by  hia  inoooipari^le  paaegyrio  upon  Trajtn* 
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happen  to  receiye  86  Afferent  %  deciuon,  that  ooe 
would  almost  imagine  it  was  more  than  acciii^:  '•* 
Howeyer,  in  the  final  event,  die  mother«in-law,2,«tii i 
claimed  under  the  will  a  sixth-part  of  the  in^^i- 
tance,  lost  her  cause.  Suberinust  was  also  exc^^ 
ed  his  pretensions ;  whoy  though  be  had  been  dism- 
herited  by  his  father,  and  had  not  dared  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  patrimony,  had  yet  the  «ingular  assu- 
rance to  claim  the  effects  of  his  father-in-law. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  you  a  de- 
tail of  the  circumstances  which  attended  this  cause, 
not  only  that  my  letter  might  inform  you  of  what 
you  could  not  learn  by  my  speech ;  but  also  (for  I 
will  honestly  confess  the  artifice)  in  order  to  your 
reading  it  with  more  pleasure,  by  being  thus  intro- 
duced, as  it  were,  into  the  audience.  Complicated 
as  this  pleading  is,  I  do  not  despair  of  its  recom- 
mending itself  to  you,  as  much  as  if  it  had  thegrace 
of  brevity.  The  abundance  of  matter;  the  just  or- 
der in  which  it  is  arranged ;  the  little  narratives  that 
are  interspersed  throughout;  together  with  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  style  which  diversify  the  composition; 
will  always  give  it  an  air  of  novelty.  I  will  even 
venture  to  a^y  to  you  (what  I  durst  not  to  any  one 
else)  that  a  spirit  of  animated  and  sublime  eloquence 
breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  it ;  as  in  others*  it  as- 

*  It  ihould  seem,  by  this  paasage,  that  the  eentumTiral  court 
(consisting  of  140 judges)  ir«8  divided  ioto  four  classes,  eaeli  class 
sitting  in  their  juridical  eapacit]r»  upon  the  bench  at  the  same  time ; 
snd  that,  when  the  <|ae8tton  eoneemed  the  validity  of  atestamen- 
taiy  devise,  if  these  classes  were  equally  divided  in  opiniooi  the 
•Uimant,  under  the  will,  lost  the  legacy. 

t  This  Suherinus  (the  eommentators  suppose)  was  son'  ta  the 
womatt  whom  Aoeia'a  father  had  married  in  his  old  age. 
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somes  the  close  and  argum^tative  manner.    I  was 
,uently  obliged  to  intermix  dry  computations 
.ill  the  eiovated  an4  pathetic,  and  to  descend  from 
the  orator  almost  to  the  accountant;  so  that  you 
vrill  sometimes  imagine  the  scene  was  changed  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  centumyiral  tribunal,  to  the 
familiarity  of  a  private  consultation.    I  gave  a  loose 
to  my  iAdignation,  my  resentment,  and  my  cpmpas- 
sioB ;  and»  in  steering  through  this  illustrious  cause, 
was  governed  by  turns  with  every  varying  gust  of 
the  passions.     In  a   word,  my  particular  friends 
look  upon  this  speech  (and  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
it  again)  as  my  best  performance,  esteeming  it  the 
Ctenfihon*  of  my  orations ;  whether  with  reason  or 
not  you  will  easily  judge,  who  have  them  all  so  per- 
fectly in  your  memoryj  as  to  be  able,  while  you  are 
reading  it,  to  make  the  comparison,  without  the 
trouble  of  turning. to  my  former  speeches.    Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO    MAXIMUS. 

You  were  perfectly  in  the  right  to  promise  a 
combat  of  gladiators  to  our  good  friends  the  citizens 
of  Verona  ;t  not  only  as  they  have  long  distinguish- 
ed you  with  their  peculiar  esteem  and  veneration, 
hut  as  it  was  from  that  city  you  received  the  amia- 
ble object  of  your  most  tender  affection,  your  late 

*  Aq  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  defence  of  Ctesiphon^  esteemed 
the  best  of  that  noble  orator's  speeehes. 

t  la  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
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excellent  wife.  And  since  you  owed  some  honour- 
able memorial,  or  public  representation,  to  her  me- 
mory, what  other  spectacle  could  you  have  exhibit- 
ed more  proper  to  the  occasion  ?*  Besides,  you 
were  so  unanimously  requested  by  the  corporation, 
that  to  have  refused,  would  have  had  the  appearance 
rather  of  obstinacy  than  firmness.  The  readiness 
with  which  you  granted  their  petition,  and  the  mag- 
nificentt  manner  in  which  you  executed  the  object 
of  it,  is  much  to  your  honour  ;  for  a  greatness  of 
soul  is  seen  in  these  smaller  instances^  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  higher  moment  I  am  sorry  the  African 
panthers,  which  you  had  largely  provided  for  this 
purpose,  did  not  arrive  time  enough  ;  but,  though 
they  were  delayed  by  the  tempestuous  season,  the 
obligation  to  you  is  equally  the  same,  since  it  was 
not  your  fault  that  they  were  not  exhibited.  Fare- 
yveW, 

*  It  was  an  opinioo  which  unhappily  preyailed  in  the  ancient 
pRjr^n  worli!,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  were  rendered  pro- 
l>iiious  by  human  blood.  This  absurd  and  cmel  notion  gave  rise 
to  those  barbarous  gladiatorial  combats,  which,  at  first,  were  onir 
oxhibitcd  at  funeral  obsequies,  and  none  but  criminals  were  ap- 
pointed to  those  mortal  encounters.  But,  in  process  of  time,  they 
bccHme  part  of  the  public  entertainments,  and  persons  were  train- 
ed up  to  the  sole  purpose  of  these  inhuman  shows. 

f  The  amphitheatre,  in  which  these  shows  were  exhibited,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Verona ;  the  inside  whereof  is  the  most  entire  of 
any  ancient  structure  for  the  same  purpose  now  existing.  It  is 
computed  to  have  been  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  upwards  of 
:.'3,000  spectators,  to  sit  commodiously. — ^Vid.  Wrighfa  Travels. 
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I»OK  SEVENTH. 
JLETTEE  I. 

TO   RBSTITUTUS. 

THIS  obstinate  distemper  which  hangs  up- 
on you  greatly  alarms  me ;  and  though  I  know  how 
extremely  temperate  you  are,  yet  I  am  afraid  your 
disease  should  get  the  better  of  your  moderation. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  resist  it  with  a  deter- 
mined abstemiousness ;  a  remedy,  be  assured,  of  all 
others  the  most  Ismdable,  as  well  as  the  most  salu- 
tary.    There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  what  I  re- 
commend ;  it  is  a  rule,  at  least,  which  I  always  en- 
join my  family  to  observe  with  respect  to  myself. 
I  tell  them,  should  1  be  attacked  with  any  disorder, 
I  hope  that  I  shall  desire  nothing  of  which  I  ought 
cither  to  be  ashamed,  or  have  reason  to  repent; 
However,  if  my  distemper  should  prevail  over  my 
judgment,  I  forbid  them  to  give  me  any  thing  but 
by  the  consent  of  my  physicians  5  and  I  assure  the 
people  about  me,  that  I  shall  resent  their  compli- 
ance with  me  in  things  improper,  as  much  as  an* 
other  man  would  their  refusal.     1  had  once  a  most 
violent  fever:  when  the  fit  was  a  little  abated,  and 
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I  hid  been  iDointed,*  mj  physician  offered  me  some- 
thing  to  drink ;  I  desired  he  would  first  &el  mj 
pulse^  and,  upon  his  seeming  to  think  the  paroxysm 
was  not  quite  abated^  I  instantly  returned  the  cup, 
though  it  was  just  at  my  lips.  Afterwardsi  when  I 
was  preparing  to  go  into  the  bath^  twenty  days  from 
the  first  attack  of  my  illness»  perceiving  the  physi- 
cians whispering  tqgether,  I  enquired  what  they 
were  saying?  They,  replied,  they  were  of  ojanion 
I  might  possibly  b^the  with  safety;  nererthejess, 
that  they  were  not  without  some  suspicioa  of  haz- 
ard. What  occasion  then  is  there,  said  I,  oibath-^ 
ing at  all?  And  thus,  with  great  complacency,  I 
gave  up  a  pleasure  I  was  upon  the  point  of  enjoy- 
ing, and  abstained  from  the  bath  with  the  same  sat- 
isfaction I  was  preparing  to  enter  it.  I  mention 
this,  not  only  in  order  to  enforce  my  advice  by  ex- 
ample, but  also  that  this  letter  may  be  a  sort  of  tie 
upon  me,  to  observe  the  same  resolute  abstinence 
for  the  future.    Farewell. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  JUSTUS. 

ARE  you  not  incQnsi8tent,^when  you  assure 
me  you  have  no  intermission  from  business,  aad  yet 

*  UAetion  was  much  esteemed,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases^  hjr 
ihe  ancient  pbjraieians.  Cehos,  who  flourished,  it  is  supposed, 
about  PIby'fl  time,  expreaslf  reoommeods  it  in  the  remission  of 
acute  distempers :  *•  Ungiknitergue pertractari  evrpua,  eUamin, 
acutis  et  reccntibut  morlria  oportet  /  in  remunone  tamen^"  *»•— 
Celsx  Med.  eU.  AlmetoTcra,  p.  SS. 
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express,  at  the  same  time,  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
my  works,  upon  which  even  the  idle  will  scarce  be- 
stow some  of  their  useless  hours  ?  I  will  not,  then, 
break  in  upon  your  occupations  during  this  summer 
season ;  but  when  the  return  of  winter  shall  make 
it  probable,  that  your  evenings,  at  least,  may  be  dis- 
engaged,  I  will  look  over  my  trifles  for  something 
to  amuse  your  vacant  hours.  In  the  mean  whiles 
I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  my  letter^  should  not 
prove  troublesome,  as  I  suspect  they  ar^,'  and  there- 
fore shorten  them.    Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

TO   FRJBSENS. 

ARE  you  determined,  then,  to  pass  your 
whole  time  between  Lucania*  and  Campania  ?t 
Your  answer,  I  suppose,  will  be,  that  the  former  is 
your  native  country,and  the  latter  that  of  your  wife. 
Tlus,  I  admit,  may  justify  a  long  absence ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  it  as  a  reason  for  a  perpetual  one. 
But  are  you  resolved,  in  good  earnest,  never  to  re- 
turn to  Rome ;  that  theatre  of  honours,  preferment, 
and  amicable  connections  of  every  sort  ?  Are  you 
obstinately  determined  to  live  your  own  master,  to 
sleep  as  long  as  you  please,  and  to  rise  when  you 
think  proper  ?  Will  you  never  change  your  country 
garb  for  the  dress  of  the  town,  but  spend  your  whole 
days  unembarrassed  by  our  crowded  streets  ?  It  is 

•  Comprehending  the  Basilicata,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

t  Now  eaSIed  Gampagna  di  Roma.— See  Book  VI.  Let  4.  note. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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time,  however,  yon  shoUid  revisit  this  ott^  scene  of 
hurry,  were  it  only  that  your  rural  pleasures  may 
not  grow  languid  by  uninterrapted  possessioii  :  «ih 
pear  at  the  levees  of  the  great,  that  you  tmiy  enjoy 
the  same  honour  yourself  with  More  satisfaction ; 
and  mix  in  our  cronTds,  that  you  itiay  have  a  keener 
relish  for  tlie  charms  of  solitude*  But  am  I  w>t  im- 
prudently retarding  the  friend  I  would  recsd  ?  It  is 
these  very  circum stances,  perhaps,  that  indute  yt>a 
every  day  more  and  more  to  wrap  yourself  up  in  r«* 
tirement.  All,  however,  I  yffith  to  prevail  with  yosy 
is  only  to  intermit,  not  to  renounce,  the  charms  of 
solitude.  If  I  were  to  invke  you  to  a  feast,  as  I 
would:  blend  dishes  of  a  poignant  taste  with  those  of 
the  luscious  kind,  in  order  to  sharpen  the  edg^e  of 
your  palate  by  the  one,  which  had  been  flattened  by 
the  other ;  bo  I  now  advise  you  to  enliven,  some- 
times, the  smooth  pleasures  of  life,  with  those  of  ft 
more  active  nature.     Farewell. 

LETTER  IV. 

TO    PONTIUS. 

YOU  ha\'e  read,  it  seems,  my  poems,  and  are 
desirous  to  know  how  it  happened  that  a  man  of  tny 
gravity  (as  yon  are  pleased  to  call  me,  though,  in 
tmth,  I  am  only  not  a  tnfier,)  could  ^dopt  this  mode 
of  composition.  To  take  the  account,  then,  a  good 
way  back,  I  must  acqutiint  you,  that  I  had  always  an 
inclination  to  poetry,  insomuch  that,  when  I  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  I  composed  a  tragedy  in 
Greek.     If  you  should  ask  me  what  sort  of  one  ?  I 
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protest  I  do  not  know ;  all  that  I  remember  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  called  a  tragedy.  Some  time  afterwards, 
in  iny  return  from  the  army,  being  dets^ned  in  the 
ista|;id  of  (earia*  by  contrary  winds,  I  vepted  my 
spleen  s^gainst  that  place  in  ^ome  Latin  elegies.  I 
Ja^v^  since  m^de  some  atten>pts  in  the  heroic  kind; 
bj^t  the^  f^cn^eca^tjlllablea^  are  the  fiust  I  evej  eom- 
pi^e4  in  that  mea&urei,  and  the  following  accident 
gftye  birth  to  them.  The  treatii^e  of  Asbiufi  (jrallus 
w^  read  to  n>i?  one  day  at  I^aunentisi^n^  wherein 
h^  draws  a  qomparison  between  his  father  and  Ci- 
cero, and  cit;es  an  epjlgram  of  Tully -s  ©n  his  favour- 
ite Tiro*  Upon  riptiring  to  taj^e  my  afternoon'^  nap 
(^  it  was  summer,)  ^n4  not  bf  ing  able  to  sl^ep,  I 
bf  gan  to  reflect,  thatth^  greatest  orators  have  been 
fond  of  poetry,  and  valued  themselves  upon  it.  I 
tried*  therefor^i  wJiat  could  do  in  this  way ;  audi 
though  I  had  long  disused  myself  to  compositions 
of  \\\i^  nature^  I  struck  ou^]  in  a  much  shorter  time 
tlian  I  co\ild  have  imagined,  the  following  lines  up* 
on  the  subject  which  gave  n^e  ^he  first  hint : 

When  Q9\\\»  \  read,  vho  pret^ncls  (hi^t  his  sire 
Hi^d  ikr  ipore  than  TuUjr  pQietical  tire  ; 
The  wisest  of  men,  I  perceived,  h^ld  it  fit 
To  temper  his  wisdom  with  love  and  with  wit ; 
For  Tully,  grave  Tally,  in  amorous  strains. 
Of  the  frauds  of  his  paramour  Tiro  complains; 
That,  faithless  to  love,  and  to  pleasure  untrue. 
From  his  promised  embrace  the  arch  wanton  withdrew. 
Then  I  said  to  my  heart,— why  shouldst  tKou  conceal 
The  sweetest  of  passions,  the  love  which  you  feel  ?— > 
Yen,  ?yj  w^ntcwi  Mw,  l^nd  pro«latm  i^arouiid, 
I       Thy  f  liqy  l)i|S  love^t  ^3^  1%^  T^r®  J^s  found ; 

*  An  island  in  the  Arebipekigo,  now  called  Niearia. 

t  See  Book  IV.  Let  14.  note. 
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TIm  Mf  ope  to  artful,  who  tveetlydeniesy 
And  fiNMB  the  nft  flame«  but  to  heighten  it,  fliesi 

From  this  I  turned  to  elegy,  which  flowed  from  me 
with  the  same  ease  ;  and  being  thus  drawn  in  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  muses  yielded  to  my  ad- 
dresses, I  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  my 
productions  of  this  kind.  At  my  return  to  Rome, 
I  showed  my  performances  to  some  of  my  friends, 
who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  them.  Afterwards, 
whenever  I  had  leisure,  and  particularly  when  I 
travelled,  I  made  several  other  attempts  in  the  po- 
etical way.  At  length  I  determined,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  many  others,  to  publish  a  separate  volume  of 
these  poems ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  my 
resolution.  They  are  much  enquired  after,  and  are 
in  every  body's  hands ;  they  have  even  tempted  the 
Greeks  to  learn  our  language,  who  sing  them  to 
their  harps  and  lyres.  But  will  you  not  imagine 
I  begin  to  rave  ?  Remember,  however,  poets  have 
that  privilege.  The  truth  is,  I  am  not  giving  you 
my  own  judgment,  but  that  of  others,  which,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  I  am  much  pleased  with  ;  and  have 
only  to  wish,  that  posterity  may  be  of  the  same 
opinion.    Farewell. 

LETTER  V. 

TO  CALPHURNIA.* 

IT  is  incredible  how  impatiently  I  wish  for 
your  return ;— such  is  the  tenderness  of  my  aifec- 

•  His  wife. 
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don  for  yoU)  and  so  unaccustomed  ^cti  I  to  a  separa- 
tion I  I  lie  awake  the  gre$itest  part  of  the  night  in 
thinking  of  you,  and  (to  ^3e  a  very  common,  but 
very  true  expression)  my  feet  carry  me,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  your  apartment,  at  those  hours  I  used  to 
visit  yoM ;  .but  not  finding  you  there,  I  return  with 
as  much  sorrpw  and  disappointment  as  an  excluded 
lov^n  The  only  intermission  my  anxiety  knows, 
is  when  I  am  engaged  at  the  bar,  and  in  t)ie  causes 
of  my  friends.  Judge,  then,  how  wretched  must 
Jus  life  be,  who  finds  no  repose  but  in  business ;  no 
consolation  but  in  a  crowd.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VI. 

TO   MACRINV8. 

A  VERY  singular  and  remarkable  circum- 
stance has  happened  in  the  affair  of  Varenus,*  the 
consequence  of  which  is  yet  in  suspense.  The  Bi- 
thynians^  it  is  ?aid,  (for  I  only  mention  it  as  a  re- 
port,} have  dropped  their  prosecution  of  him,  being, 
it  seems,  convinced,  at  last,  that  the  accusation  was 
extremely  ill-founded.  A  deputy  from  that  province 
is  arrived,  who  has  brought  with  him  a  decree  of 
their  assembly  ;  copies  of  which  he  has  delivered 
to  Cassar,  an^  to  several  of  the  principal  persons  in 
Rome,  as  als9  to  us,  the  advocates  for  Varenus, 
Magius,t  nevertheless,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my 
la&t  lettei',  persists  in  his  charge;  to  support  which, 

♦  See  Book  V.  Let.  20. 

t  Oae  of  the  Bithjuaos  employed  to  maimge  the  ti*ia). 
B  2 
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he  is  incessantly  teazing^  the  worthy  Nigrinus.  This 
excellent  person  was  counsel  for  him  in  his  former 
petition  to  the  consuls^that  Varenus  might  be  com- 
pelled to  produce  his  accounts.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion,  as  I  attended  Varenus  merely  as  a  friend,  I 
determined  to  be  silent.  I  thought  it  highly  impru- 
dent for  met  who  was  appointed  his  counsel  by  the 
senate,  to  attempt  to  defend  him  as  a  person  accus- 
ed, when  it  was  his  business  to  insist  that  there  was 
actually  no  charge  subsisting  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Nigrinus  had  finished  his  speech,  the 
consuls  turning  their  eyes  upon  me,  I  rose  up,  and 
said,  ('  When  they  should  hear  what  the  real  depu- 
ties fix>m  the  province  had  to  object  against  the 
motion  of  Nigrinus,  they  would  be  sensible  that  my 
silence  was  not  without  sufficient  reason."  .  Up(Mi 
this  Nigrinus  asked  me  to  whom  these  deputies 
were  sent  ?  I  replied,  <<  That  the  decree  of  the  pro- 
vince was  directed  to  me,  among  others.''  He  re- 
turned, <*  That  is  a  point,  though  it  may  be  clear 
to  you,  I  am  not  so  well  satisfied  of.*'  To  this  I 
rejoined,  **  Though  it  may  not  be  so  evident  to  you, 
who  are  concerned  to  support  the  accusation,  it 
may  be  perfectly  clear  to  me,  who  am  on  the  more 
favourable  side."  Then  Polyaenus,  the  deputy  from 
the  province,  acquainted  the  senate  with  the  reasons 
for  superseding  the  prosecution,but  desired  it  might 
be  without  prejudice  to  Caesar's  determination. 
Magius  answered  him ;  Polyaenus  replied ;  as  for 
myself,  I  only  now  and  then  threw  in  a  word,  ob- 
serving in  general  a  profound  silence.  For  I  have 
learned,  by  experience,  that,  upon  some  occasions, 
there  is  as  much  rhetoric  in  silence,  as  in  all  the 
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pomp  of  the  most  studied  eloquence  ;  and  I  remem^ 
ber,  in  some  criminal  cases,  to  have  done  even  more 
service  to  my  clients  by  a  judicious  taciturnity,  than 
I  could  have  expected  from  the  most  artful  speech. 
To  enti&r  into  the  subject  of  eloquence,  is  indeed 
very  foreign  to  the  intent  of  my  present  letter,  yet 
allow  me  to  give  you  one  instance  in  proof  of  the  ob- 
servation I  just  mentioned.  A  certain  lady  having 
lost  her  son,  suspected  that  his  freedmen,  whom  he 
had  appointed  co-heirs  with  her,  were  guilty  of  forg- 
ing^ the  will,  and  poisoning  him.  Accordingly,  she 
charged  them  with  the  fact  before  the  emperor,  who 
directed  Julianus  Servianus  to  try  the  cause.  I  was 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  the  case  being  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  and  the  advocates  concerned 
on  both  sides  of  high  reputation,  it  drew  together  a 
very  numerous  audience.  The  event  was,  the  ser- 
vants being  put  to  the  torture,  my  clients  were  ac- 
quitted. But  the  mother  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  emperor,  pretending  she  had  discovered  some 
new  evidence.  Servianus  was  therefore  directed 
to  rehear  the  cause,  that  she  might  produce  her 
fresh  proofs.  Julius  Africanus  was  counsel  for  the 
mother,  a  young  man  of  good  parts,  but  little  expe- 
rience. He  is  grandson  to  the  famous  orator  of 
that  name,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  Passienus 
Crispus,  hearing  him  one  day  plead,  archly  said, 
"  All  this,  I  own,  is  very  fine  ;  but  what  is  it  to  the 
purpose  ?"  Julius  Africanus,  I  say,  having  made 
a  long  harangue,  and  exhausted  the  portion  of  time 
allotted  to  him,  entreated  Servianus  to  allow  him  to 
add  one  word  more.  When  he  had  concluded,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  had  been  fixed  a 
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coDfiidcrable  time  upon  me,  <<  I  would  have  ansver- 
cd  Afiicaimii,"  I  Mdd>  ^^  if  he  bad  giyen  us  that  one 
^ord  he  begged  leave  to  add|  in  which  I  doubt  not 
he  would  have  told  us  something  we  had  not  heard 
before."  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gained  se 
much  applause  by  any  speech  I  ever  made,  as  I  did 
in  this  insUnce  by  making  none.  Thus  the  little 
that  I  said  for  Varenus  was  received  with  the  same 
general  approbation.  The  consuls,  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  Polysnus,  reserved  the  whole  affair 
for  the  determination  of  the  emperor  \  whose  reso- 
lution I  impatiently  wait  for,  as  that  will  -decide, 
whether  I  may  be  entirely  at  my  ease  with  respect 
to  Varenus,  or  must  again  renew  all  my  trouble  and 
solicitude  upon  his  account.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VI L 

TO  SATUHNINUS. 

THOUGH  {  had  very  lately  made  my  ac^ 
knewlcdgments  to  pur  friend  Priscus,  yet,  since  it 
was  your  desire,  I  willingly  repeated  them.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  see  so  much  harmony  subsist 
between  two  such  worthy  men,  whom  I  tenderly  es? 
teem,  and  that  you  consider  each  other's  amity  as  a 
mutual  obligation.  For  he  professes  also  on  bis 
part  to  receive  much  happiness  fron^  yours,  and) 
with  a  very  generous  contention,  endeavours  to  ri- 
val you  in  that  reciprocal  affection  which  time,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  augment. 

I  regret  that  any  business  should  call  you  off  from 
your  studies  j  however,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have 
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compromised  (which  you  say  you  are  upon  the 
point  of  effecting)  one  of  the  causes  you  mentioui 
and  brought  the  other  to  a  hearing,  you  will  be  at 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  retirement  of  the  country ;  and, 
iv'hen  you  are  satiated  with  repose,  we  may  hope  to 
see  you  in  Rome.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO   PRISCUS. 

THE  frequent  letters  which  I  receive  from 
Satuminus,  expressing  his  sense  of  your  favours  to 
hitn,  afford  me  inexpressible  satisfaction.  May  you 
go  on  as  you  began,  and  continue  to  cherish  an  af- 
fection for  so  worthy  a  man,  from  whose  friendship 
you  will  receive  a  most  sensible  and  lasting  gratifi- 
cation. For  as  he  is  greatly  distinguished  by  every 
other  virtue,  so  particularly,  by  his  invariable  at* 
tachmentto  his  friends*    Farewell. 

LETTER  IX. 

TO  Ttrscus. 

YOU  desire  my  sentiments  concerning  the 
method  of  study  you  should  pursue,  in  that  retire- 
ment to  which  you  have  long  since  withdrawn.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  advan- 
tageous practice  (and  it  is  what  many  recommend) 
to  translate  eitlier  from  Greek  into  Latin,  or  from 
Latin  into  Greek.  By  this  means  you  will  furnish 
yourself  not  only  with  proper  but  brilliant  expres- 
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ftionsy  with  a  Tarietj  of  beautiful  figures  ;  and«  ia 
short,  acquire  a  nervous  and  powerful  style.  Be* 
sides,  by  inuUling  the  most  approved  authors,  you 
will  find  your  imagination  insensibly  catch  theic 
flame,  and  kindle  into  a  similar  warmth  of  inven- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time^  th^t  those  passages  whkb 
you  may  possibly  have  overlooked  in  a  common 
way  of  reading,  cannot  escape  you  in  translating  ; 
and  this  method  wUl  also  enlarge  your  knowledge^ 
and  improve  your  judgment.  After  you  have  read 
an  eminent  author,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  yourself  more  perfectly  master  of  his  subject 
and  argument,  to  turn,  from  being  his  reader,  to.be 
his  rival,  as  it  were,  ^x^A  attempt  something  of  your 
own  upon  the  sa:[ae  topic  ;  ^nd  thi^n  ^n^e  an  im- 
partial comparison  between  y^ur  perfbrmance  apd 
hi^,  in  order  to  observe  \a  what  points  either  you 
or  he  have  most  happily  sUQ^eeded.  l\  will  be  ^ 
matter  of  very  pleasing  congratulation  to  yourself 
if  you  should  find,  in  some  articles,  ths^t  you  hav^ 
the  advantage  of  him,  as  it  will  be  a  great  mortifi- 
cation if  he  should  rise  above  you  in  all.  You  may 
sometimes  venture,  in  these  little  experimental  es- 
says, to  try  your  strength  upon  the  most  shining 
passages  of  a  distinguished  author.  The  attempt, 
indeed,  will  be  somewhat  bol^  ;  but  as  it  is  a  con- 
tention which  passes  in  secret^  it  ^anuQt  be  tftx^d 
with  presumption.  Not  but  that  we  have  aeen  in- 
stances of  persons,  who  have  publicly  entered  this 
sort  of  libts  with  great  success  ;  an^i  while  they  iii 
not  despair  of  overtaking,  b^ye  gloriously  ^dvaop^d 
before  those  whom  they  would  have  thought  it  su$G^- 
cient  honour  tp  follow.     Aftep  you  have  tl^us  finish- 


dd  a  coTikpiosititsn)  yon  may  lay  it  aaide,  till  it  is  no 
longer  fresb  in  ydur  memoxy,  knd  then  take  it  up, 
in  order  to  revise  itftd  correct  it«  You  will  find  seT* 
eral  things  to  re^uoi,  but  stiii  tn^re  to  reject ;  you 
wilt  add  a  new  thdtight  here,  and  alter  loiother 
ther^.  It  f«  a  laU^ious  aad  tedims  task,  I  own, 
thus  to  re-enflame  the  mind  after  its  first  ardour 
has  subsided  ;  to  recover  an  impulse  when  its  force 
has  been  checked  and  sFpent  :  in  a  word,  to  inter- 
weave new  parts  into  the  texture  ofa  composition, 
without  disturbing  or  confounding  the  original 
plan  ;  but  the  advantage  attending  this  method  will 
overbalance  the  diffietilty.  I  know  your  present  at- 
tention  is  principaTly  directed  towards  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar ;  but  I  would  not  for  that  reason 
advise  yott  never,  to  q^ttit  the  polemic,  if  I  may  so 
call  il,  and  contentious  style.  As  land  is  improved 
by  sowing  it  with  various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by 
exercising  it  with  different  studies.  I  would  re-  . 
commend  it  to  you,  therefore,  sometimes  to  single 
out  a  fine  passage  of  history  ;  and  sometimes  to 
exercise  yourself  in  the  epistolary  style.  For  it 
frequently  happens,  that,  in  pleading,  one  has  oc- 
casion to  introduce  historical,  and  even  poetical 
descriptions  ;  as  by  studying  the  epistolary  manner 
of  writing,  you  will  acquire  a  concise  and  easy  ex- 
pression. It  will  be  extremely  advantageous  also 
to  unbend  your  mind  by  poetical  compositions  : 
when  I  say  so,  I  do  not  mean  that  species  of  poetry 
which  turns  upon  subjects  of  great  length,  (such 
being  suitable  only  for  persons  of  much  leisure,) 
but  those  little  pieces  of  the  sprightly  kind  of 
poesy,  which   serve  as  proper  reliefs  to,  and  are 
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consistent  with  employmenu  of  every  sort  They 
commonly  go  under  the  title  oi/ioeticai  amusements  ; 
but  these  amusements  hare  sometimes  gained  as 
much  reputation  to  their  authors,  as  works  of  a 
more  serious  nature  ;  and  thus  (for  while  I  am  ex- 
horting you  to  poetry,  why  should  I  (not  turn  poet 
myself?) 

At  yiddiag  wax  the  attbl't  dciU  «oiiiiiittidi, 
Satauaifc ihaped  bcnealh  his  forming  hands; 
Now  dreadful  itandt  fai  arms  a  Man  oonfest ; 
Or  now  with  Venvt'  aofter  air  imprest ; 
A  wanton  Cupid  now  the  mould  belies ; 
Now  siiines,  aererely  eiHwte,a  PaUas  wise  : 
As  not  alone  to  quench  the  raging  fiamot 
The  sacred  fountain  pours  her  friendly  stream; 
But  sweetly  gliding  through  the  flowery  green. 
Spreads  glad  refreshment  o'er  the  smiling  scene ; 
So,  formed  by  science,  should  the  ductile  mind 
Receire»  diftinet,  each  Tarious  art  refined. 

In  this  manner  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the 
most  eminent  orators,  were  accustomed  either  to 
exercise  or  amuse  themselves,  or  rather,  indeed, 
both.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the  mind  is  en- 
tertained and  refreshed  by  these  little  poetical  com- 
positions, as  they  turn  upon  subjects  of  gallantryi 
satire,  tenderness,  manners,  and  every  thing,  in 
short,  that  concerns  life  and  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Besides,  the  same  advantage  attends  the  exercising 
our  minds  in  this  inferior  species  of  poesy,  as  in 
every  other  sort ;  we  turn  from  them  to  the  easier 
composition  of  prose  with  so  much  the  more  pleas- 
ure, after  having  experienced  the  difficulty  of  being 
constrained  and  fettered  by  numbers. 

And  now,  perhaps,   I  have  enlarged   upon  the 
question  you   proposed  to  me  more  than  you  de- 
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sired  ;  nerertheless^  tliere  is  still  (me  article  which 
I  have  omitted :  I  have  not  told  you  what  kind 
of  authors  you  should  read ;  though,  indeed,  that 
was  sufficiently  implied,  when  I  mentioned  the  sub- 
jects I  would  recommend  for  your  compositions. 
You  will  remember,  that  the  most  approved  writers 
of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  selected  ;  for,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  «  though  we  should  read 
much,  we  should  not  read  many  books."*    Who 

*  Thus  the  noMe  and  polite  moralist^  speaking  of  tbe  inflaeDce 
-which  our  reading  has  upon  our  taste  and  inatma'8,  thinks  it  im. 
proper  **  to  call  a  man  •weU-read^  who  reads  many  authors ;  since 
he  most,  of  necessity,  hare  more  iU  models  than  good ;  and  be 
more  staffed  with  bomhast,  ill  fancy,  and' wry  thought,  than  filled 
-with  solid  sense  and  just  imagination."— CAarac^  vol.  i.  142.  When 
the  Groths  overran  Greece,  the  libraries  escaped  their  destruction, 
by  a  notion  which  some  of  their  leaders  industriously  propagated 
among  them,  that  it  would  be  more  for  their  interest  to  leave  those 
spoils  untouched  to  their  enemies  ;  as  being  proper  to  enervate 
their  minds,  and  amuse,  them  with  vain  and  idle  speculations. 
Tmth,  perhaps,  has  been  less  a  gainer  by  this  multiplicity  of  books 
thaa  error  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  excellent  mod- 
els which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  together 
with  those  few  which  modern  times  have  produced,  by  any  means 
balance  the  immoderate  weight  which  must  be  thrown  into  the  op- 
posite scale  of  writers.  The  truth  is,  though  we  may  be  learned 
by  other  men'«  reflections,  wise  we  can  only  be  by  our  own  ;  and 
the  maxim  here  recommended  by  Pliny,  would  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  studious,  though  no  other  inconvenience  attended 
the  reading  of  many  books,  than  that  which  Sir  William  Temple 
apprehends  from  it,— the  lessenmg  the  force  and  growth  of  a  man's 
own  genius.  For  it  may  be justiy  doubted,  with  that  ingeniousau- 
thor,  *'  whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many  other  men's 
thoughts  and  notions  may  not  suppress  his  own,  or  hinder  the  mo- 
tion or  agitation  of  them,  from  which  all  invention  arises ;  as  heap- 
ing on  wood,  or  too  many  sticks,  or  too  close  together^  suppresses, 
and  sometimes  quite  extinguishes,  a  littie  spark,  that  wo»ild  other- 
wise hav^  grown  up  to  a  neble  flame."— £ff«rzv  on  Leaminir.  vol. 
i.  158.  Ibl.  edit. 
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those  authors  are,  is  so  clearly  settled,  and  so  gene- 
rally known,  that  I  need  not  particularly  name 
them  ;  besides,  I  have  already  extended  this  letter 
to  such  an  immoderate  length,  that  I  fear  I  hare 
too  long  interrupted  those  studies,  the  method  of 
which  I  haye  been  pointing  out  to  you.  I  will  here 
resign  you,  therefore,  to  your  tablets,  either  to  re- 
sume the  studies  in  which  you  were  before  engag- 
ed, or  to  enter  upon  some  of  those  I  have  recom- 
mended.   Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  MACRINUS. 

AS  I  always  desire  to  know  the  end  of  an  in- 
teresting stoiy  when  it  broke  off  before  the  con- 
clusion, so  I  imagine  you  will  be  glad  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  remaining  part  of  the  cause,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you,*  between  the  Bithyo^ans  and  Vare- 
nus.  It  was  pleaded  before  the  emperor  by  Polyx- 
nus  on  one  side,  and  Magius  on  the  other.  When 
Caesar  had  heard  both  parties,  "  Neither  party," 
said  he,  "  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  delay* 
for  I  will  take  care  to  inform  myself  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  province.**  In  the  mean  while, 
Varenus  has  gained  a  very  considerable  point ;  for 
can  any  circumstance  make  the  justness  of  his  ac- 
cusation appear  more  doubtful,  than  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  is  accused  at  all  ?  We  have 
only  to  wish,  that  the  province  may  not  again  ap- 

•  See  Letter  VI.  of  this  Book. 
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prove  of  the  measure  -which,  it  is  said,  she  now 
condemDs,  and  repent  of  her  former  repentance. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 

TO  PABATUS.* 

YOU  are  surprised,  I  find,  that  ray  share  of 
five-twelfths  of  the  estate  which  lately  fell  to  me, 
and  which  I  had  directed  to  be  sold  to  the  best  bid- 
der, should  have  been  disposed  of  by  my  freedman 
Hermes  to  Corellia,  (without  putting  it  up  to  auc- 
tion) at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  ses- 
tercest  for  the  whole.     You  think  it  might  have 
produced  nine  hundred  thousand,^  and  are  so  much 
the  more  desirous  to  know,  whether  I  am  inclined 
to  ratify  what  he  has  done,    i  am ;  and  for  such  rea- 
sons, I   hope,  as  not  only   you  will  approve,  but 
which  will  also  excuse  me  to  my  joint-coheirs,  for 
having,  upon  a  motive  of  superior  obligation,  sepa- 
rated my  interest  from  theirs.      I  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  Corellia,  both  as  the  sister  of  Rufus*, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be   sacred  to  me,  and  as 
she  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  mother.     Besides, 
that  excellent  man  Minutius  Tuscus,  her  husband,^ 
has  every  claim  to  my  affection  that  a  long  friend- 
ship can  give  him  ;  as  there  was  likewise  so  strict 
an  intimacy  between  her  son  and  me,  that  I  fixed 

*  His  wife's  grandfather, 
t  About  L.  5600  of  our  money, 
t  About  L.  7200  of  our  money. 
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upon  him  to  preside  at  the  games  which  I  exhibited 
when  I  was  elected  praetor.  This  lady,  when  I  was 
last  in  the  country,  expressed  a  strong  inclinatiQa 
to  purchase  some  spot  upon  our  lake  of  Comum ; 
I  therefore  made  her  an  offer,  at  her  own  price,  of 
any  quantity  of  my  land  there,  except  what  came  to 
me  from  my  father  and  mother ;  for  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  sell  any  part  of  my  patrimonial  estate,  even 
to  Corellia.  When  the  inheritance  in  question  fell 
to  me,  I  wrote  to  acquaint  her  it  was  to  be  sold. 
This  letter  I  sent  by  Hermes ;  who,  upon  her  re- 
questing him  immediately  to  assign  to  her  my  pro- 
portion, consented.  You  see,  therefore,  how  str<mg- 
ly  my  honour  is  engaged,  to  con&rm  an  act  which 
my  freedman  did,  in  pursuance  of  wliat  he  knew  to 
be  my  inclinations.  I  have  only  to  entreat  my  fel- 
low*coheirs,  not  to  be  offended,  that  I  have  made  a 
separate  sale  of  what  I  had  certainly  a  right  to  dis- 
lK)se  of.  They  are  under  no  necessity  of  being  gov- 
erned by  my  example,  since  they  have  not  the 
same  connections  with  Corellia  ;  and  are  at  full  lib- 
erty, therefore,  to  be  guided  by  interest,  which,  in 
my  own  case,  I  chose  to  sacrifice  to  friendship. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XII. 

TO  MINUTIUS. 

I  HAVE  delayed  so  much  the  longer  sending 
you  the  petition,  which  I  have  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  your,  or  rather  I  should  say  our,  friend,  (for  what 
is  there  we  do  not  possess  in  common  ?)  that  you 
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might  not  have  time  to  correct  it ;  that  is,  to  ren- 
der all  the  pains  I .  have  taken  ineffectual.  After 
all,  whether  you  may  or  may  not  find  time  for  that 
purpose,  I  know  not ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  you 
will  most  certainly  spoil  it,  if,  agreeably  to  ^he  very 
delicate  taste  of  you  very  refined  critics,  you  should 
throw  out  its  most  shining  parts.  I  shal)  forgive 
you,  however,  if  you  should  ;  and  shall,  upon  some 
future  occasion,  successfully  make  use  of  what  your 
fastidious  niceness  rejects  :  as,  in  some  future  com- 
position^ I  doubt  not  to  receive  much  applause,  for 
those  different  expressions  which  I  have  interlined. 
I  suspected  you  would  call  every  thing  unnatural 
and  bombast  which  is  raised  above  the  style  of  ordi- 
nary language  i  I  have  thought  proper,  therefore, 
for  your  ease,  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  take  it  some- 
what lower,  or  rather,  indeed,  to  debase  it ;  though 
you,  I  ktiow,  (for  I  must  continue  to  rally  your  nice 
taste,)  will  esteem  it  an  improvement.  Thus  far,  in 
order  to  make  you  smile  in  the  midst  of  your  seri- 
ous occupations,  I  have  indulged  a  jocose  humour ; 
but,  without  doubt,  I  am  wonderous  serious  when  I 
add,  that  I  expect  to  be  reimbursed  my  charges  in 
sending  a  courier  express  with  this  petition.  Now 
are  you  not  disposed  to  condemn  it,  not  only  in  some 
of  its  parts,  but  in  the  whole,  and  insist,  that  you 
ought  not  to  pay  for  a  thing  which  is  absolutely  of 
no  value  ?  Farewell. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

TO   FKROX. 

I  FINDy  by  your  letter,  that  fea  do,  and  do 
not,  study.  This  will  appear  a  little  enigmatical,  till 
I  explain  it :  you  expressly  say,  indeed,  that  yon 
have  bidden  a^eu  to  study  ;  but  such  a  rein  of  ele- 
gance runs  through  your  whole  letter,  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  have  been  composed  without  much 
thought ;  unless  you  are  privileged  beyond  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  can  express  such  admirable  senti- 
ments, in  so  polished  a  style,  carelessly,  and  with  a 
flowing  pen.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV. 

TO   CORKLLIA. 

YOU  are  truly  generous,  to  desire  and  insist, 
that  I  take  for  my  share  of  the  estate  you  purchased 
of  me,  not  after  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
sesterces*  for  the  whole,  as  my  freedman  sold  it  to 
you,  but  in  the  proportion  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand, agreeable  to  what  you  gave  to  the  farmery 
of  the  twentiethsf  for  their  part.     But  I  must  de- 

*^  See  Letter  XI.  of  this  Book. 

t  Aagustua  imposed  a  tax  of  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies 
and  inheritances,  which  he  appropriatod  to  the  support  of  the  army. 
This  was  deemed  a  heavy  imposition  ;  and  accordingly  it  waa  eased, 
in  several  points,  by  succeeding  emperors,  particularly  by  Trajan, 
as  appears  from  our  author's  noble  panegyric  upon  him,  {Sect.  37. 
kc.)  i  but  it  was  not  wholly  abolished  till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Fin?. 
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sire  and  insist^  in  my  turn,  that  you  consider  not 
only  what  is  suitable  to  your  character,  but  what 
is  ^vrorthy  of  mine ;  and  that  you  suffer  me  to  op- 
pose your  inclination  in  this'Wigle  instance,  with 
the  same  warmth  that  I  obey  it  in  all  others.    Fare- 


LETTER  XV. 

TO    SATUHNINUS. 

YOU  ask  me,  kovf  I  B/itnd  my  time?  You 
know  how  much  ofit  is  disposed  in  the  business  of  my 
post ;  what  remains,  I  devote  to  the  service  of  my 
friends,  and  sometimes  to  my  books ;  and  although 
I  win  not  venture  to  affirm  it  would  be  better,  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  happier,  if  I  could  say,  that  the 
latter  not  only  sometimea^  but  constantly  engages 
me.  I  should  be  concerned  to  hear,  that  your  oc- 
cupations are  of  the  sort  least  agreeable  to  your  in- 
clinations, if  I  did  not  know,  that  to  be  active  in 
the  affairs  of  one's  native  corporation,  and  in  set- 
tling controversies  among  one's  friends  there,  are 
employments  of  the  most  laudable  kind. 

I  was  well  persuaded  the  company  of  our  friend 
Priscus  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  you,  sensi-- 
ble  as  I  am  of  the  amiable  simplicity  and  politeness 
of  his  manners  ;  but  I  had  yet  to  learn,  (what  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  informed  by  your  letter,)  that  he 
is  also  the  most  grateful  of  men,  by  so  kindly  re- 
membering the  little  services  I  have  done  him. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

TO  FABATUS. 

CALESTRIUS  TIRO,  to  whom  I  am  united 
by  every  public  and  priyate  comiection,  isin  the  num- 
ber of  my  most  intimate  friends.  We  served  t(^eth- 
er  in  the  army,  and  were  both  of  us  quaestors*  at  the 
same  time  to  Caesar.  He  got  the  start  of  me,  in- 
deed, in  the  tribunate,  by  the  privilege  which  the 
law  gives  to  those  who  have  children  ;t  but  I  over- 
took him  in  the  praetorship,  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  emperor,  who  dispensed  with  ray  wanting  a 
year  of  the  legal  age  for  that  office.  I  frequently 
retire  with  him  to  his  country  villas,  and  he  often 
takes  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  at  mine.  He  is 
lately  appointed  proconsul  of  Boetica,  and  proposes 
to  pass  through  Ticinum,^  in  his  way  to  that  prov-^ 
ince.  I  hope,  and  indeed  am  well  assured,  I  can 
easily  prevail  with  him  to  turn  out  of  his  road  to 
your  house,  if  you  should  have  an  inclination  to 
make  any  of  those  slaves  free  before  a  magistrate, 

*  An  ofiice  resembling  that  of  our  secretary  of  state. 

-|-  A  law  at  first  proposed  by  Augustus,  but  which  afterwards, 
with  several  alterations,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Papius  and  Pop- 
peas,  A.  U.  763 ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  enaetetd, 
*'  That  all  magistrate*  should  take  precedence  according  to  the 
number  of  their  children  ;  that,  iu  elections,  those  candidates  should 
be  preferred  who  had  tlie  most  numerous  ofi*spring ;  and,  that  any 
person  might  stand  sooner  than  ordinary  for  an  office,  if  he  had  as 
many  children  as  he  wanted  years  to  he  legally  capable  of  aacb  a 
dignity." — Vid.    JUpsii  Excurs,  ad  Tacit,  an.  1.  3. 

4  FaTia,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
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to  wliofn  you  haVe  already  given  their  liberty*  in 
the  prersence  of  your  friends.  You  need  be  under 
no  axyprehension  that  he  will  look  upon  this  as  a 
trouble,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  willingly  travel  round 
the  'world  for  my  sake.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to 
lay  aside  aU  scruple,  and  only  consider  what  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  yourself ;  for,  be  assured,  he 
will  take  as  much  pleasure  in  executing  my  re- 
'quests,  as  I  do  in  obeying  yours.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVIL 

TO  CELER. 

EVERY  author  has  his  particular  reasons  for 
reciting  his  works  ;  mine,  I  have  often  said,  is  in  or- 
der, if  any  error  should  have  escaped  my  own  ob- 
servation, (as  no   doubt  is  probable »)  to  have  it 
pointed  out  to  me.      I  cannot  therefore  but  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  (what  your  letter  assures  me,)  that 
there   are  some  who  blame  me  for  reciting  my 
si>eeches  ;  unless,  perhaps,  they  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  is  the  single  species  of  composition  which  ought 
to  be  privileged  from  correction.     If  so,  I  would  wil- 
lingly ask  them,  why  they  allow,  (if  perchance  they 
vouchsafe  to  allow,)  that  history  may  be  recited, 
since  it  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
truth,  not  ostentation  ?  or  why  tragedy,  as  it  is 
composed  for  action  and  the  stage,  not  for  being 
read  to  a  private  audience  ?  or  lyric  poetry,  as  it  is 
not  a  reader,  but  a  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments 
that  it  requires?  They  will  reply,  perhaps,  that,  in 

*  This  last  method  only  discharged  them  from  ser?itude|  but 
did  n«t  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  complete  freedom. 
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the  instances  mentioned,  custom  has  made  the  prac- 
tice in  question  usual :  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
theUf  if  they  think  the  person  who  first  introduced 
this  practice  is  to  be  condemned  ?  Besides,  the  re- 
hearsal of  orations  is  no  unprecedented  thing,  either 
with  us  or  the  Grecians.  Still,  perhaps,  they  will 
insist  that  it  can  answer  no  purpose  to  recite  a 
speech,  which  has  preyiously  been  delivered  in 
public.  There  would  be  some  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, if  one  were  immediately  to  repeat  the  very 
same  performance,  and  to  the  very  same  audience ; 
but  if  you  make  several  additions  and  alterations, 
if  your  audience  is  composed  partly  of  the  same, 
and  partly  of  different  persons,  and  the  recital  is  at 
some  distance  of  time,  why  is  there  less  propriety 
in  rehearsing  your  speech  than  in  publishing  it  ? 
<<  But  it  is  difficult,"  say  the  objectors,  <<  to  give  sat- 
isfaction to  an  audience  by  the  mere  reading  of 
a  speech  ;*'  that  is  a  reason  which  concerns  the 
particular  skill  and  pains  of  the  person  who  re- 
hearses, but  by  no  means  holds  against  recitation 
in  general.  In  fact,  it  is  not  while  I  am  reading, 
but  when  I  am  read,  that  I  aim  at  approbation ; 
and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  I  omit  no  sort  of 
method  which  may  render  my  performances  more 
correct.  Accordingly,  I  again  and  again  revise  my 
compositions  in  private  ;  afterwards  read  them  to 
two  or  three  friends ;  and  then  give  them  to  a  few 
others  to  make  their  remarks.  If  I  have  still  any 
doubt  concerning  the  justness  of  their  observations, 
I  carefully  reconsider  them  with  another  friend  or 
two  ;  and  then  finally  recite  them  to  a  more  nume- 
rous assembly.     This  is  the  time,  believe  me,  when 
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I  find  myself  best  qualified  to  exercise  all  the  seve- 
rity'i&f  criticism ;  for  mjr  attention  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  my  solicitude  ;  as  nothing  renders  the  judg" 
TTient  so  acute  to  discern  errors,  as  that  modest  re- 
spect and  reverence  one  feels  for  one's  audience  up- 
on those  occasions.  For  tell  me,  whether  you  would 
not  be  infinitely  less  affected,  if  you  were  to  speak 
\>efore  a  single  person  only,  though  ever  so  learn- 
ed, than  before  a  numerous  assembly,  even  though 
it  were  composed  of  none  but  illiterate  people  ? 
When  you  rise  up  to  plead,  are  you  not  at  that 
3uncture,  above  all  ^others,  most  diffident  of  your 
powers  ?  and  do  you  not  wish,  I  will  not  say  some 
particular  parts  only,  but  that  the  whole  frame  of 
your  iif tended  speech  were  altered,  especially  if  the 
circle  should  be  large  in  which  you  are  to  speak  • 
for  there  is  something  in  a  crowded  audience,  even 
of  the  most  vulgar,  kind,  that  strikes  one  with  awe. 
And  if  you  suspect,  at  the  first  opening  of  your 
speech,  that  you  are  not  well  received^  do  you  not 
find  all  the  energy  of  your  mind   weakened,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  your  abilities  sink  under  you? 
The  reason  I  imagine  to  be,  that  there  is  I  know 
not  what  dignity  in  the  collective  sentiments  of  a 
multitude  ;  and  though,  separately,  their  judgment 
is,  perhaps,  of  little  weight,  yet,  when  united,  it  be- 
conies  respectable.   Agreeably  to  \his  notion,  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus,  the  famous  tragic  poet,  whenever 
his  friends  and  he  differed  about  the  retaining  or 
rejecting  any  passage  in  his  dramatic  writings,  used 
to  say,  **  I  appeal  to  the  people  I*'*  and,  according- 

*  There  is  a  kind  of  witticism  in  this  expression,  which  will  be 
lost  to  the  mere  English  reader,  unless  he  he  informed,  that  the 
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If,  by  their  silence  or  applauses  adopted  ekher  his 
own  or  his  friends'  sentiments ;  such  was  the  regard 
he  paid  to  the  populace  I*  Whether  with  justice 

Roman!  hftd  »  priYflege,  confirmed  to  them  by  serenl  laws  vhlclL 
passed  in  the  earlier  aget  of  the  repahliey  of  appealing  from  (he 
decisions  of  the  magiitrates  to  the  general  aoemblj  of  the  people ; 
and  the  form  of  appeal  was  in  the  «me  words  vhkh  Pomponias 
here  applies  to  a  different  purpose. 

*  However  unnfey  b  general^  an  appeal  to  the  Tulgar  notions 
may  be,  there  are  yet  aome  eases  in  which  their  sentiments  hare 
ever  been  received  by  the  jndicions,  as  decisive.    The  merit  of 
Iierfonnanoes  in  the  persuasive,  or  imitative  arts,  so  iar  as  the  mere 
i-aising  or  representing  the  paasionB  are  eoaocnied,  will  best  be  tri- 
rd  by  the  effect  they  produce  on  plain  and  untutored  mmds :  fiir, 
as  Tally  observes,  "  That  artist,  who  has  nature  for  his  objeet, 
must  certainly  fall  short  of  the  truth  of  his  art,  where  nature  is  sot 
mmed.*'    De  Orat.  lib.  I.    The  custom  which  prevailed  amung 
the  Romans,  of  reciting  their  works  of  genius  in  the  portieoes  and 
places  of  public  resort,  took  its  rise  probably  from  the  same  notion 
of  a  general  and  innate  taste  heing  implanted  in  all  mankind  of 
^hat  is  just  and  natural  in  the  moving  arts.    It  was  upon  this  prin- 
oiplc,  likewise,  that  the  great  masters  in  painting  and  statuary,  in 
ancient  Greece,  exhibited  their  performances  to  public  view,  and 
corrected  them  hy  the  popular  feelings.    There  is  a  remarkable 
ittoiy  of  Annibal  Carrachi,  which  shows  he  appealed  to  the  same 
standard.    He  observed,  that  a  famous  picture  of  Doffienichino\ 
representing  the  flagellation  of  St.  Andrew,  made  a  very  stmag 
impression  upon  an  old  woman,  who,  at  the  same  time,  seemed 
litUe  affected  with  another  picture  of  a  martyrdom,  done  by  Gui- 
do,  which  was  placed  near  it.    A  debate  afterwards  happening 
about  the  respective  merit  of  these  two  performances,  Carrachi 
decided  the  dispute  by*only  rdating  this  &ct*  Thu%  as  the  poet 
observes, 

■The  people's  voice  is  odd. 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God.  Pope. 

•  The  well  known  appeal  of  Moliere  to  his  old  housekeeper, 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
same  kind. 
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or  not,  does  not  concern  me  to  determijfie,  as  I  never 
recite  my  works  publicly^  but  only  before jsi  select 
number  of  friends,  whose  presence  I  respect,  and 
whose  judgment  I  value  ;  ki  a  word,  whose  opinions 
I  observe  as  if  they  were  so  many  individuals  I  had 
separately  consulted,  at  the  same  time  that  I  stand 
in  aa  Biuch  awe  before  them,  as  I  should  before  the 
most  numerous  assembly.     What  Cicero  says  of 
the  p^n,  will,  in  my  opinion,  hold  equally  true  of 
that  dread  we  have  of  the  public  :  «  It  is  the  most 
rigid  critic  imaginable."*      The  very  fear  of  re- 
citing,, of  entering  an  assembly,  and  the  reverential 
concern  when  one  appears  there ;   each  of  these 
circumstances  being  impressed  upon  the  compos- 
er's mind,  tend  to  improve  and  perfect  his   per- 
formance.    Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  re- 
pent of  a  practice  which  I  have  experienced  to  be 
so  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  trifling  objections  of  these  censors, 
I   request  you  to  point  out  to  me  if  there  be  any 
other  method  of  correction,  that  I  may  also  adopt 
it ;  for  nothing  can  sufficiently  satisfy  my  anxiety 
to  render  my  compositions  perfect.     I  reflect  what 
an  arduous  adventure  it  is  to  resign  any  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  public  ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  per- 
suaded, that  frequent  revisals,  and  many  consulta- 
tions, must  go  to  the  finishing  df  a  performance, 
which  one  desires  should  universally  and  for  ever 
please.    Farewell. 

•  '^  Stilus  est  optimus  et  pnsstanttsaimus  dicenxU  effector  atqiie 
mag7«<er."— rBe  Oral.  lib.  33. 
VOL.  II.  n 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

TO  CANINIU8. 

YOU  ask  mj  advice  in  what  manner  yon  shall 
settle  the  sum  of  money  which  you  haye  presented 
to  our  fellow-citizens  of  Comum  for  an  annual  fes- 
lival,  so  as  to  secure  the  just  application  of  it  after 
your  death.  Your  question  proceeds  from  a  truly 
}^cnerous  principle,  but  the  answer  is  not  very  easy. 
If  you  pay  down  the  money  to  the  community, 
there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  be  squandered 
away.  If  you  settle  lands  for  that  purpose,  they 
will  probably  be  ill  cultivated,  as  those  of  the  pub- 
lic usually  are.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  can  think 
of  no  method  more  eligible  than  what  I  pursued 
inyscif  in  a  parellel  instance.  Intending  to  give 
500,000  sesterces*  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
who  were  bom  of  good  families,  I  made  a  fictitious 
sale  to  the  public  agent  of  an  estate  in  land  which 
was  worth  considerably  more,  who  reconveyed  it 
back  to  me,  charged  with  a  yearly  rent  of  30,000 
scsterccs.t  By  these  means  the  principal  was  se- 
cured to  the  community,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
interest  was  certain,  and  the  estate  itself  (as  it  was 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  rent  charged  upon 

•  About  I^  4000  of  our  money. 

t  About  L.  240  of  our  money.  It  should  seem,  by  this  passage, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  upon  mortgage  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  Pliny's  time,  or  rather  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
letter,  (for  no  doubt  it  iiaried  with  public  circumstances,)  was  tt 
six  pqr  cent. ;  as,  in  the  common  way  of  loan  upon  personal  seen- 
rity,  it  appears,  from  tlie  sixty-second  letter  of  the  tenth  book,  to 
have  been  so  high  as  tw  elve  per  cent 
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it)  was  alvrays  sure  of  finding  a  tenant.  I  am  well 
a.i7eare,  indeed,  that,  by  this  .method,  I  have  actual- 
\y  given  more  than  I  appear  to  have  done,  as  the 
value  of  the  whole  estate  will  be  much  lessened  by 
tlie  incumbrance  with  which  it  is  charged.  .But 
the  interest  of  the  public  ought  always  to  super- 
sede every  private  consideration,  as  what  is  eternal 
is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is  mortal ;  and  a  man  of 
true  generosity  will  study  in  what  manner  to  render 
bis  benefaction  most  advantageous,  rather  than  how 
be  may  bestow  it  with  least  expence.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIX. 

TO   FRISCUS. 

-  I  AM  deeply  afflicted  by  the  111  state  of  health 
of  my  friend  Fannia,*which  she  contracted  during 
her  attendance  on  Junia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins. 
She  e&gaged  in  this  good  office  at  first  voluntarily, 
Junia  being  her  relation  ;  but  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  an  order  from  the  college  of  priests : 
for  these  virgins,  when  any  indisposition  makes  it 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  temple  of  Vesta> 
are  always  delivered  into  the  care  and  custody  of 
some  venerable  matron.  It  was  her  assiduity  in 
the  execution  of  this  charge  that  occasioned  her 
present  disorder,  which  is  a  continual  fever,  at- 
tended with  a  cough,  that  intcreases  daily.  She  is 
extremely  emaciated,  and  every  part  of  her  frame 
seems  in  a  total  decay,  except  her  spirits  ;  those, 
indeed,  she  preserves  in  their  full  vigour ;  and  with 
a  fortitude  worthy  the  wife  of  Helvidius,  and  th^ 
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daughter  of  Tbimsea.      In  every  dtlier  article  ber 
healtb  is  toigreatlj  impaired,  that  I  am  more  tban 
apprehensive  upon  her  account ;  I  am  deeply  af- 
flicted.     I  grieve,  my  friend,  that  so  excellent  a 
woman  is  going  to  be  removed  from  the  wcnrid, 
irbich.wiU  never,  perhaps,  i^^  behold  her  e<pial. 
How  eminent  b  her  chastity,  her  piety,  her  gravi- 
ty, her  courage  !  She  twice  followed  her  husband 
into  exile,  and  once  was  banished  upon  his  accooct 
For  Senecio,  when  he  was  arraigned  for  writing  the 
life  of  Helvidius,  having  said,  in  his  defence,  that 
he  composed  that  work  at  the  request  of  Fannia ; 
Melius   Carus,  with  a  stem  and  threatening  air, 
asked  her  whether  it  was  true  ?  She  acknowledged 
it  was :  and  when  he  farther  questioned  her,  wheth- 
er she  supplied  him  likewise  with  materials  for 
that  purpose,  and  whether  her  mother  was  privy  to 
this  transaction  ?  she  boldly  ccmfessed  the  former, 
tut  absolutely  denied  the  latter.    In  short,  through- 
out her  whole  examination,  not  a  word  escaped  her 
which  betrayed  the  least  timidity.      On  the  can* 
trary,  she  had  the  courage  to  preserve  a  copy  of 
those  very  books,  which  the  senate,  overawed  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  times,  had  ordered  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  effects  of  the  author  to  be  confis- 
cated ;  taking  with  her,  as  her  companions,  those 
obnoxious  volumes,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  exile.     How  pleasing  is  her  conversation  ;  how 
polite  her  address ;  and  (which  seldom  unites  in 
the  same  character)  how  venerable  her  whole  de- 
meanour !  She  will  hereafter,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
be  pointed  out  as  a  model  to  all  wives,  and  perhaps 
be  deemed  worthy  to  be  held  forth  as  an  example 
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of  fortitude  even  to  our  sex.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
^hat  we,  who  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  her,  contemplate  her  with  the  same 
admiration  as  those  female  heroines,  who  are  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story.  I  confess,  I  cannot  but 
-tremble  for  this  illustrious  house,  as  it  seems  shaken 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  falling  into  ruins  with 
this  excellent  woman  ;  for,  though  she  will  leave 
descendants  behind  her,  yet  what  a  height  of  vir- 
tue must  they  attain,  what  glorious  actions  must 
they  perform,  ere  the  world  will  be  persuaded,  that 
she  was  not  the  last  of  her  family  !  It  is  an  aggra- 
vating circumstance  of  affliction  to  me,  that,  by 
her  death,  I  seem  to  lose  a  second  time  her  moth* 
er  ;  that  worthy  mother  (and  what  can  I  say  high- 
er in  her  praise)  of  so  amiable  a  woman  I  who, 
as  she  was  restored  to  me  in  her  daughter,  so  she 
will  now  again  be  taken  from  me,  and  the  loss  of 
Fannia  will  thus  pierce  my  heart  at  once  with  a 
fresh  stab,  and  tear  open  a  former  wound.  I  so 
truly  loved  and  honoured  them  both,  that  I  know 
not  which  had  the  greatest  share  of  my  affection 
and  esteem ;  and  it  was  a  question  they  wished 
might  ever  remain  undetermined.  In  their  pros- 
perity and  their  adversity  I  performed  every  good 
office  to  them  in  my  power,  and  was  their  'com- 
forter in  exile,  as  well  as  their  avenger  at  their 
return.  But  I  have  not  yet  discharged  all  the  obli- 
gations I  owe  them,  and  am  so  much  the  more  so- 
licitous for  the  recovery  of  this  lady,  that  I  may  have 
time  to  acquit  the  full  claim  she  has  upon  my  kind- 
est offices.  Such  is  the  anxiety  under  which  I  write 
tUs  letter  !  But  if  some  friendly  power  should  hap- 
D  2 
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pily  give  me  occasion  to  exchwge  it  tor  aentioieiiu 
of  jojTt  I  shall  not  comfdain-of  the  alarau  I  qov  •«£• 
fcr.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XX. 

to  TACITUS. 

I  HAVE  perused  jour  book  whli  all  the  at- 
teotiou  I  was  master  of»  and  haye  marked  the  pana- 
res I  think  should  be  altered,  and  tfaoae  which  I  an 
of  opinion  ought  entirely  to  be  thrown  out.  It  is  as 
habitual  to  me  to  speak  truths  as  it  ia  agreeable  to 
you  to  hear  it ;  and  indeed  none  are  more  patient 
of  censure,  than  those  who  have  the  beet  claim  to 
applause.  I  now  expect,  in  return,  your  observa- 
tions upon  that  treatise  of  mine  which  I  lately  seat 
you.  How  agreeable,  how  noble,  is  such  a  com-' 
merce  I  and  how  am  I  pleased  with  the  thought, 
that  posterity,  if  it  shall  at  all  concern  itself  with 
us,  will  not  cease  to  mention,  with  what  harmony, 
what  freedom,  what  fidelity,  we  lived  together ! 
It  will  be .  an  instance  as  remarkable  as  it  is  un« 
common,  that  two  persons,  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  rank,  and  of  some  character  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  (for,  since  I  join  myself  with  you,  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  of  your  merit  with  reserve,)  should 
thus  mulually  assist  and  promote  each  other's  stu- 
dies. When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  and  you  in 
the  prime  of  your  glory  and  reputation,  I  endear* 
oured  to  follow  your  steps,  and  was  desirous  to  be 
considered  as  next  in  fame  to  you  ; 

But  next,  with  many  a  lei^;th  between  !* 
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And  tbofftgii  tliere  wete^  «t  that  time^  many  cele^ 
brafced  gemiues  in  Roine^  yet  you,  of  all  others, 
appeared  to  me,  not  only  most  worthy  to  be  my 
model,  but,  from  a  similitude  of  our  dispositions, 
most  easy  for  me  to  copy.    It  is  particularly  agree- 
able to  me  therefore  to  find,  that,  in  all  companies 
where  literature  is  the  topic  of  conversation,  we 
are  always  mentioned  together,  and  that  my  name 
immediately  Miows  yours*     It  is  true,  there  are 
some  who  iH^efer  you  to  me,  as  others^  on  the  c<m* 
trary^  give  me  the  advantage ;  but  I  am  little  so* 
licit^us  in  what  order  we  are  placed,  so  that  we 
staod  together ;  for,  in  my  estimation,  whoever  is 
next  to  you  must  necessarily  precede  every  one 
.  else.     You  even  see,  in  wills*  (unless  in  the  case  of 
particular  friendship  to  eitiier  of  us)  we  are  always 
equally  considered,  and  that  the  legacies  bequeath- 
ed to  us  are  g^enerally  the  same,  both  in  number 
and  value.     Since,  therefore,  we  are  thus  united  by 
a  similitude  of  studies,  manners,  reputatlbn,  and  even 
by  testamentary  donations,  those  last  instances  of 

*  "  It  was  the  peculiar  eustom  of  Rome,  for  the  clients  imd  de- 
pendents of  families,  to  bequeath,  at  their  death,  to  their  patroos, 
'tome  considerable  part  of  their  estates,  as  the  most  effectual  testi- 
meny  of  their  respect  and  grat^de ;  and  the  more  a  man  received 
IB  this  way,  the  more  it  redounded  to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero 
mentions  it  to  the  honour  of  LucuUus^  that,  while  he  governed  A- 
sia  as  proconsul,  many  great  estates  were  left  him  by  will.  And 
Nepos  tells  us,  in  praise  of  Attieus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many 
inheritances  of  the  same  4iind,  .bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other  ae- 
eoant  than  of  his  friendly  and  amiable  temper.  Cicero,  when  he 
was  falsely  reproached  by  Antony,  with  being  neglected  on  these 
occasions,  declared,  in  his  reply,  that  he  had  gained,  from  this  sin- 
gle article,  about  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds." — AGddleton't 
Life  o/Tuibf,  Vol.  II.  5U. 
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the  world's  good  optnioo ;  fthould  not  these  circum- 
tuncet  tend  to  ei^anie  us  matually  with  the  most 
ardent  affection  ?    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO   CORNUTUS. 

I  OBEY)  mj  dearest  colleague^  your  com- 
mands to  fisTOur  the  weakness  of  my  eyes ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  came  hither  in  a  covered  litter,  in  which 
I  was  as  much  sheltered  as  if  I  had  been  in  my 
chamber.  I  forbear  too  (with  reluctance  indeed, 
however  I  do  forbear)  both  writing  and  reading ; 
and  it  is  with  my  ears  only  that  I  study.  By 
drawing  the  curtains  of  my  chamber,  I  make  it 
gloomy,  but  not  dark  ;  and  when  I  walk  in  my 
covered  portico,  I  shut  the  lower  range  of  windows, 
and  by  that  means  enjoy  as  much  shade  as  light. 
Thus.  I  endeavour  to  accustom  myself  to  the  light 
by  degrees.  The  bath  bebg  of  service  in  this 
case,  I  allow  myself  the  use  of  it,  as  also  of  widc, 
because  it  is  not  judged  prejudicial,  but  I  drink  it 
with  great  moderation.  I  do  so,  you  know,  at  all 
times,  but  particulariy  now  that  I  have  one*  who 
narrowly  observes  me.  I  received  the  pullet  with 
great  pleasure,  as  coming  from  you  ;  and  weak  as 
my  eyes  still  are,  they  are  strong  enough,  however, 
to  discern  it  is  extremely  fat.    Farewell. 

*  Meaaiog  his  wife,  perhaps,  or  his  physician. 
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LETtER  XXII. 

TO  FALCO. 

YOU  will  not  wonder  I  so  earnestly  pressed 
you  to  confer  the  tribunate  upon  my  friend,  when 
you  shall  be  informed,  who  and  what  he  is  ;  and  as 
you   have   complied  with  my  request,  I  may  now 
acquaint  you  with  his  name  and  character.     It  is 
Cornelius  Minutianus,  who,  both  in  rank  and  merit, 
is  the  ornament  of  that  province  to  which  I  owe 
my  birth.      His  family  and  fortune  are  noble,  and 
yet  he  cultivatefi  science  with  as  much  application, 
as  if  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  rendered 
it  necessary.     He  is  a  most  upright  judge,  a  most 
strenuous  advocate,  a  most  faithful  friend.     You 
will    look  upon  the  obligation  as  done  to  yourself, 
when  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  this  excellent  person,  who 
(not  to  speak  in  too  lofty  terms  of  so  modest  a  man) 
is  equal  to  all  the  honours  and  titles  that  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  him.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  FABATUS.* 

I  GREATLY  rejoice,  that  you  have  so  much 
recovered  your  strength,  as  to  be  able  to  take  so 
long  a  journey  as  to  Mediolanum,t  in  order  to  meet 
Tiro ;  but,  that  you  may  continue  to  enjoy  that  hap- 

*  His  wife's  g^ndfather. 

t  Milan. 
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piness,  let  me  entreat  fou  to  spare  yourself  a  &tigat 
so  improper  for  a  man  of  your  years.  I  must  even 
insist)  that  you  wait  for  him  at  Comum,  and  that 
you  do  not  stir  out  of  your  own  house,  nor  even  out 
•f  your  chamber,  to  receive  him.  As  I^  love  him 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable he  should  expect  from  the  person  whom  I 
honour  as  my  parent,  a  point  of  ceremony  which  he 
would  spare  his  own.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

TO   GEMINIUS. 

NUMIDIA  QUADRATILLA  is  lately  dead, 
having  lived  almost  to  her  eightieth  year.  She  en- 
joyed, till  her  last  sickness,  an  uninterrupted  state 
of  health,  with  a  strength  and  firmness  of  body  un- 
usual  to  persons  of  her  sex.  She  has.  left  a  veiy 
prudent  will,  having  disposed  of  two-thirds  of  her 
estate  to  her  grandson,  and  the  rest  to  her  grand- 
daughter. With  the  young  lady  I  have  little  ac- 
quaintance, but  the  grandson  is  one  of  the  most 
favourite  and  intimate  friends  I  have.  He  is  a 
person  of  singular  worth  ;  and  his  merit  entitles 
him  to  the  affection  of  a  relation,  even  where  his 
blood  does  not.  Though  he  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, he  escaped  every  malicious  imputation,  both 
whilst  a  boy  and  when  a  youth :  he  was  a  husband 
at  four-and-twenty,  and  would  have  been  a  father, 
if  Providence  had  not  disappointed  his  hopes. 
Notwithstanding  he  resided  in  the  family  with  his 
grandmother,  who  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  the 
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)Ieasures  of  the  town,  yet  he  observed  great  sever* 
ty  of  conduct  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
}ehaved  to  her  with  the  utmost  respect.  She  re- 
:amed  a  set  of  pantomimes,*  and  was  an  encourger 
Df  this  sort  of  people,  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with 
a  person  of  faer.sex  and  rank.  But  Quadratus  never 
appeared  at  these  entertainments,  not  only  when  she 
exhibited  them  in  the  theatre,  but  even  in  her  own 
house  ;  nor  indeed  did  she  require  him  to  be  pres- 
ent. I  once  heard  her  say,  when  she  was  recom- 
mending the  studies  of  her  grandson  to  my  inspec- 
tion, that  it  was  her  custom,  in  order  to  pass  away 
some  of  those  unemployed  hours  with  which  female 
life  abounds,  to  amuse  herself  with  playing  at  chess,t 

•  These  pantomimes  were,  as  their  name  imports,  uniyersal 
mimics^  whose  humour  consisted  in  imitating  the  peculiar  manner 
and  gesture  of  particular  persons.  They  were  at  first  introduced 
opoD  the  stage,  as  Scaliger  supposes,  to  succeed-  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  huffoon  postures  and  antic 
dances.  In  after  times,  those  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments, and  were  exhibited  apart  from  other  plays.  But  the  use  of 
these  pantomimes  was  not  confined  to  the  stage  only,  for  Suetonius 
ibforras  us,  they  were  introduced  in  funeral  solemnities^  in  order 
to  represent  the  manner  of  the  deceased. 

t  This  game,  among  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  much  of 
tlie  same  nature,  though,  by  Quadratllla  dismissing  her  grandson 
when  she  played  at  it,  not  in  the  same  estimation,  as  9^  female 
amusement,  with  modern  chess.  Their  men,  which  they  called 
cdciUi,  or  latmticuli,  were  made  sometimes  of  wax,  and  sometimes 
of  glass,  and  were  distinguished  by  black  and  white  colours.  The 
invention  of  it  has  been  carried  by  some  so  high  as  the  siege  of 
Troy  ;  but  Peter  Texeiras,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  (as  quoted  by 
Pitiseus  in  his  Zex.  Antiq.  Rom.)  imagines  it  to  be  of  Persian  orig- 
inal :  **  Because,"  says  he,  "  in  all  countries  where  this  game  is 
piayed,  the  names  of  the  men  are  either  the  same  with,  or  plainly 
a  corruption  of,  those  given  to  them  in  the  Persian  language."  Al- 
W^ions  to  this  game  are  frequent  in  the  classic  writers  ;  ^but  the 
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or  seeing  the  mimicry  of.  her  {mntomim^ ;  but 
that)  whenever  she  engaged  in  either  of  those  amuse- 
ments, she  constantly  dismissed  her  grandson  to  his 
studies  ;  a  dismission  which  proceeded,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think,  as  much  out  of  a  certain  reverential  awe 
she  felt  upon  those  occasions  in  the  presence  of  the 
youlht  as  from  her  affection  towards  him>  I  was  a 
good  deal  surprised,  as  I  helieve  you   will  be^  st 

t\i\\c*!t  description  n^  it  ts  contained  in  the  following  lines,  taken 
fix>m  ibe  lilUe  poem  addressed  to  Piao,  whieh  is  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  some  editions  of  Lncan,  and  is  geneniUy  ascribed  to  that 
aut}ior : 

Te  91  forte Jiivatt  stueRvrum pondere  feBtum, 
Aon  Uiugttere  tatnetiy  lunuque  movere per  artem, 
CaUidiort  mo  Jo  tabulla  vaHatur  aperta 
Caicuhu,  et  xitreo  pera^niur  mUUe  beUa^ 
Ui  niveu9  nti^>To«,  nunc  et  rdger  alUget  albge* 
tSed  tibi  quia  turn  terga  dedit  ?  qui*  te  duc^  ceeeU 
Caiculut  ?  aut  quit  non  periturtu  perdidit  ho9t»m  ^ 
Mille  modi*  octet  tua  fUmiccU:  iUepe  tentem 
Vuvifu^^tt  ipte  rapU  :  Utngo  venitiiie  recenu 
Qui  9tetit  in  apecuUe  ,•  fdc  9e  committere  rix^ 
Audeti  et  iuprcedam  venientem  decipit  hoMtem 
Aticipites  mbit  ilie  mortUt  simiUtque  Ugate 
Oblig-at  ipse  duos  :  hie  ad  majora  meevetUTy 
Ut  citus  et  fractaprorumpat  in  agmina  mandra^ 
ClfiUMuque  dejecto  pepulatur  mama  valle. 
Inter ea^  sectit  quamvit  accerima  turgunt 
Pralia  miiitibue,  plena  tatnen  ipse  phalange, 
Aut  etiam  pauco  tpoUata  milite  vificis, 
Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  manus  utraque  turba. 

Ad  Pison.  Poematids. 

When,  to  relieve  the  labours  of  thy  mind. 
Thou  turn'st  from  deep  research  in  arts  refined. 
Not  in  soft  indolence  you  waste  the  boor. 
But  happier  genius  still  exerts  its  power ; 
To  mimic  war  the  radiant  troops  are  led. 
And  martial  ranks  th«  mried  tafato  spread ; 
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what  he  tolfl  me  the  last  time  the  pontifical  games* 
were  exUbited.  As  we  were  coming  out  of  the 
theatre  together,  where  we  had  been  entertained 
with  her  pantomimes,  "  Do  you  know,'*  said  he, 
^  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Quadratilla's 
freedman  dance  ?"  Such  was  the  striking  declaration 
her  grandson  made  !  while  a  set  of  men,  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  Quadra- 
tilla,  (I  am  ashamed  to  call  it  hononry)  with  the 
lowest  and-  grossest  flattery,  were  running  up  and 

TTtere  sable  baads^  and  here  a  snow'-white  train* 

With  doobtfal  fate  of  war  the  fight  maintain. 

But,  -who  with  thee  shall  dare  dUpute  the  field  ? 

lied  by  thy  haikd>  what  warriQr  knows  to  yield  ? 

Or  if  he  fall,  he  falls  with  glorious  pride. 

His  Tanquish'd  foe  extended  by  his  side. 

Unnumbered  stratagems  thy  forces  try  ; 

Now  artful  feign>  and  on^  feign,  to  fly  ; 

Nov  boldly  rushes,  midst  the  ranks  of  wai*. 

The  ehie^  who  viewed  the  slaughtering  scene  from  hv. 

77iM  brayely  daring  in  the  arduous  toil. 

Repels  the  host  advancuig  to  the  spoil ; 

While  eautkms  <Ao/ moves  dreadful  on,  and  slow. 

And  iraudful  meditates  the  certain  blow. 

What  though  In  guise  a  slave  he  seems,  in  chains. 

Two  captives  he  in  durance  close  detains  : 

But  see,  yon  hero,  wiUi  impetuous  haste. 

Bursts  through  the  ranks,  and  lays  the  ramparts  waste  ! 

Wliile  thus  the  mighty  battle  glows  around. 

And  prostrate  chiefs  bestrew  the  well-fought  ground. 

Fun  and  unbroken,  lo  !  thy  squadrons  stand. 

Or  scarce  one  warrior  lost  of  thy  command  ; 

The  captive  crowds  thy  victory  proclaim. 

And  toes  confess  thy  undisputed  fame. 

*  The  priests,  as  well  as  other  magistrates,  exhibited  public 
games  to  the  people  when  they  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
should  seem,  by  what  follows,  that  Quadratilla  had  lent  her  trooi) 
o(  pantomimes  to  honour  tlie  celebration  of  these  pontifical  games. 

VOL.  IX.  ^  * 
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down  the  theatre,  affecting  the  utmost  admitation 
and  rapture  at  the  performances  of  these  her  panto- 
mime s,  and  then  imitating,  in  musical  chant,  the 
ntien  and  manner  of  their  lady  patroness.  But  now 
all  that  these  theatrical  flatterers  have  obtained}  in 
return,  is  only  a  few  trifling  legacies,  which  ihey 
have  the  mortification  to  receive  from  an  heir, 
ivho  never  but  once  deigned  to  be  present  at  Qua- 
dratilla's  shows.-^I  send  you  this  account,  as  knov- 
ing  you  are  not  displeased  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
town,  and  because,  when  any  occurrence  has  re- 
joiced me,  I  love  to  renew  it  again,  by  commum- 
cating  it  to  my  friends.  And  indeed  the  kudabie 
affection  which  Quadratilla  has  shewn  in  her  vil 
to  her  two  heirs,  and  the  particular  honour  done 
therein  to  that  excellent  youth  her  grandson,  has 
afforded  me  a  very  sensible  satisfaction :  as  I  am 
extremely  glad,  too,  that  the  house  which  once 
belonged  to  Cassius,  the  founder  and  chief  of  the 
Cassian*  school,  is  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
person  not  less  respectable  than  its  foi*mer  master. 
For  my  worthy  friend  will  fill  it  as  he  ought,  and  its 
ancient  lustre  will  again  revive  under  Quadratus, 
whoy  I  am  persuaded,  will  prove  as  eminent  an  ora- 
tor, as  Cassius  was  a  lawyer.    Farewell. 

•  A  faifious  lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  einpetot 
Claudius  :  those  who  followed  his  juridical  opbious  were  said  to^ 
Cassiani,  or  of  Uic  srliool  of  Cassius^ 
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LETTER  XXV. 

TO    AUFUS. 

WHAT.numbers  of  learned  men  does  mod- 
esty conceal,  or  love  of  retirement  withdraw,  from 
putilic  fame  1  and  yet,  when  we  are  going  to  speak 
dr  recite  in  numerous  assemblies,  it  is  the  judgment 
only  of  popular  and  ostentatious  talents,  of  which 
-we   stand  in  awe  ;  whereas  we   have  more  reason 
to  revere  the  decisions  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences  in  contemplative  life,  and  form  their  opin- 
ions of  works  of  genius  in  privacy  and  silence,  un- 
distracted  by  the  noise  of  clamorous  assemblies  ; 
an  observation  which  I  give  you  upon  experience. 
Terentius  Junior,  having  passed  through  the  mi^- 
tary  offices  suitable  to  a  person  of  equestrian  rank, 
and  executed  with  great  integrity  the  post  of  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  revenues  in    Narbonensian 
Gaul,*  retired  to  his  estate  ;  preferring  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  uninterrupted    tranquillity,    to    those 
honours  which  his  services  had  merited.     He  in- 
vited me  lately  to  his  house,  where,  looking  upon 
him  only  as  a  worthy  master  of  a  family  and  an  in- 
dustrious farmer,  I  started  such  rural  topics  of  con- 
versation, in  which  I  imagined  he  was  most  versed. 
But  he  soon  turned  the  discourse,  and  displaying  a 
great  fund  of  knowledge,  entered  upon  subjects  of 

*  One  of  the  four  principal  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul  :  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 'which  separate  France  fioin 
Sp&in^  to  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  and  comprehended 
Langaedoc,  Froven^e,  Danphiny,  and  Savoy. 
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literature.  I  was  astonished  at  the  elegance  mth 
which  he  expressed  himself,  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek  !  for  he  is  so  perfectly  well  skilled  in  each, 
that  whichever  he  speaks,  seems  to  be  the  language 
wherein  he  particularly  excels.  How  extensive  is 
his  reading  !  how  tenacious  his  memory  !  Tea 
would  not  imagine  him  the  inhabitant  of  an  ignontnt 
country  village,  but  a  citizen  of  the  learned  Athens. 
In  short,  his  conversation  has  increased  my  solici- 
tude concerning  my  woriis,  and  taught  me  to  revere 
the  judgment  of  these  studious  country  gentlemen, 
as  much  as  that  of  more  known  and  distinguished 
literati.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  consider  them  in 
the  same  light ;  for,  believe  me,  upon  a  careful  ob- 
servation, you  will  often  find  in  the  'literary,  as  well 
as  military  world,  most  powerful  abilities  concealed 
under  a  rustic  garb.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

THE  lingering  disorder  of  a  friend  of  mine 
fj^ave  me  occasion  lately  to  reflect,  that  we  are  al- 
ways in  the  best  moral  disposition  when  afflicted 
with  sickness.  Where  is  the  man,  who,  labourbg 
under  the  pain  of  any  distemper,  is  either  solicited 
by  avarice,  or  enflamed  with  lust  ?  At  such  a  sea- 
son he  is  neither  the  slave  of  love,  nor  the  fool 
of  ambition;  he  looks  with  indifference  upon  the 
charms  of  wealth,  and  is  contented  with  ever  so 
small  a  portion  of  it,  as  being  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  even  that  little.     It  is  then  he  recollects 
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there  are  Gods,  and  that  he  himself  is  but  a  man  :* 
no  mortal  is  then  the  object  of  his  envy,  his  admi- 
ration, or  his  contempt ;  and  having  no  malice  to 
gratify,  the  tales  of  slander  excite  not  his  atten- 
tion :  his  dreams  run  only  upon  the  refreshment 
of  bathsf  and  fountains.  These  are  the  supreme 
objects  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes  ;  while  he  re- 
solves, if  he  should  recover,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  disengaged  from  the  cares  and  business 
of  the  world  ;'that  is,  in  innocence  and  happiness. 
I  may,  therefore,  lay  down  to  you  and  myself  a  short 
rule,  which  the  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  at  the  expence  of  many  words,  and  even 
many  volumes  ;  that  "  we  should  realize  in  health, 
those  resolutions  we  form  in  sickness."    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  SURA. 

THE  present  recess  from  business  affords 
you  leisure  to  communicate,  and  me  to  receive,  in- 

•  The  avakening  power  of  adversity,  in  general,  is  so  beautifolly 
described  by  the  banished  duke  in  Shakespeare's  Jis  you  like  it, 
that  it  -will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  pro- 
duce it  as  a  parallel  passage,  especially  as  the  sentiment  in  the  sec-  ' 
ond  line  is  exactly  the  same  with  this  of  Pliny's  before  us  : 

This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  -what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Mt,  2.  Sc.  1. 

f  The  ancient  physicians  advised  bathing  as  of  sovereign  efficacj 
in  Tarioaa  disorders. 
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formation.  I  am  very  desirous  to  know  jrour  opiO" 
ion  concerning  spectres  ;  whether  you  betieve  thejr 
hare  a  real  existencoi  and  are  a  sort  of  diTiaities, 
or  are  only  the  visionary  impressions  of  a  terri£ed 
imagination  ?  What  particularly  inclines  me  to  give 
credit  to  their  reality,  is  a  story*  which  I  lately 
heard  of  Curtios  Riifus.  When  he  was  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, and  unknown  in  the  world,  he  attetni- 
cd  the  governor  of  Africa  into  that  province.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  walking  in  this  public  pordco, 
he  was  extremely  surprised  with  the  apparition  o^ 
a  woman,  whose  figure  and  beauty  were  more  than 
human.  She  told  him  she  was  the  tutelar  power 
who  presided  over  Africa,  and  was  come  to  inform 
him  of  the  future  events  of  his  life  :  that  he  should 
^o  back  to  Rome,  where  he  should  be  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  ;  should  return  to  that  province 
invested  with  the  proconsular  dignity,  and  there 
should  die.  Accordingly,  every  circumstance  of 
this  prediction  was  actually  accomplished.  It  is 
said,  farther,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  ship,  the  same  figure  ac- 
costed him  upon  the  shore.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that,  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  though  Uiere 
were  no  symptoms  in  his  case  that  led  his  attend- 
ants to  despair,  he  instantly  gave  up  all  hope  of 
recovery  ;  judging,  it  should  seem,  of  the  truth  of 
the  future  part  oi  the  prophecy,  by  that  which 
had  already  been  fulfilled,  and  of  the  misfortune 
which  threatened  him,  by  the  success  which  he 
had  experienced.     To  this  story,  let  me  add  anoth- 

•  This  stoiy  is  iiket^Ue  related  by  Ta^tus  in  tb«  11th  book  of 
Ills  Annals,  chap.  SI. 
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er^   not  lees  remarkable  than  the  former,  but  at- 
tended with  more  teirifying  circumstances  ;  and 
X  will  give  it  you  exactly  as  it  was  related  to  me. 
There  was  at   Athens*  a  large  and  commodious 
hou9e,  which  lay  under  the  disrepute  of  being  haunt- 
ed.    In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  noise,  resembling 
the  clashing  of  iron,  was  frequently  heard,  which, 
if  you  listened  more  attentively,  sounded  like  the 
rattling  of  chains.      At  first  it  seemed  distant,  but 
approached  nearer  by  degree's,  till  a  spectre  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  old  man,  extremely  mea- 
gre and  ghastly,  with  a  long  beard  and  dishevelled 
hair,  rattling  the  chains  on  hi^  feet  and  hands.   The 
distressed  inhabitants,  in  the  mean  while,  passed 
their  nights  under  the  most  dreadful  terrors  imagin- 
able.    This,  as  it  broke  their  rest,  ruined  also  their 
health,  ahd  brought  on  distempers,  which,  together 
with  their  constant  horrors  of  mind,  proved  in  the 
end  fatal  to  their  lives.    Even  in  the  day  time, 
though  the  spirit  did  not  then  appear,  yet  the  im- 
pression remained  so  strong  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, that  it  still  seemed  before  their  eyes,  and 
kept  them  in  perpetual  alarm.     By  these  means 
the  house  was  at  last  deserted,  as  being  deemed 
absolutely  uninhabitable  ;   so  that  it  was  now  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  the  ghost.    However,  in  hopes 
that  some  tenant  might  be  found,  who  was  ignorant 
of  this  very  alarming  circumstance  which  attend- 
ed it,  a  bill  was  put  up,  giving  notice,  that  it  was 
either  to  be  let  or  sold.     It  happened  that  Athe- 
nodorus,  the  philosopher,  came  to  Athens  at  this 

•  Lucian  ridieolesa  story  pretty  much  reaemblingthis,  bat  lays 
tbe  scene  of  it  ia  Corintb.    Yid.  Lucian.  Fhihpseud, 
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timei  and  reading  the  bilU  enquired  the  price.— 
The  extraordinary  cheapness  raised  his  suspicion ; 
nevertheless,  when  he  heard  the  whole  story^,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  that  he  was 
more  strongly  inclined  to  hire  it,  and,  in  short} 
.  actually  did  so.  When  it  grew  towards  evening, 
he  ordered  a  couch  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  house,  and  after  calling  for  a  light, 
together  with  his  pencil  and  t^Jilets,  he  directed  all 
his  people  to  retire.  But,  that  his  mind  might 
not,  for  want  of  employment,  be  open  to  the  vain 
terrors  of  imaginary  noises  and  spirits,  he  af»plied 
himself  to  writing  with  the  utmost  attention.  The 
first  part  of  the  night  passed  in  usual  silence,  when 
at  length  the  chains  began  to  rattle  :  however,  he 
neither  lifted  up  his  eyes,  nor  laid  down  his  pencil, 
but  diverted  his  observation  by  pursuing  his  studies 
with  greater  earnestness.'  The  noise  increased, 
and  advanced  nearer,  till  it  seemed  at  the  door, 
and  at  last  in  the  chamber.  He  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  ghost  exactly  in  the  manner  it  had  been 
described  to  him  2  it  stood  before  him,  beckoning 
with  the  finger.  Athenodorus  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand,  that  i&  should  wait  a  little,  and  threw  his 
eyes  again  upon  his  papers ;  but  the  ghost  still 
rattling  his  chains  in  his  ears,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  him  beckoning  as  before.  Upon  this  he  im- 
mediately arose,  and,  with  the  light  in  his  hand, 
foUoTi*ed  it.  The  spectre  slowly  stalked  along,  as 
if  encumbered  with  his  chains,  and  turning  into 
ihe  area  of  the  house,  suddenly  vanished.  Athe- 
iiodoni%  being  thus  deserted,  make  a  mark  with 

r  ■■"■"""■■  "■•"""■" 
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'the  'neit  day,  he  gave  informatioi^  to  the  iiiagis- 
trati^S)  a!^d  advised  tb^m  to  order  that  spot  to  be 
dug  up.  This  vas  accordingly  done,  and  the 
^^leton  of  a  ivian  in  chsdus  was  there  found  ;  for, 
the  body  having  lain  a  considerable  time  in  the 
gT^iid>  T^as  putrified,  and  had  mouldered  away 
from  the  fetters.  The  bones  being  collected  to- 
gether, w^re  publicly  buried  ;  and  thus,  after  the 
ghos^was  appeased  by  the  proper  ceremonies,  the 
house  was  haunted  no  more.  This  story  I  believe 
upon  the  credit  of  others  :  what  I  am  going  to 
mention,  I  give  you  upon  my  own.  I  have'  a 
Ireedman  named  Marcus,  who  is  by  no  means  illit- 
erate.  One*  night,  as  he  and  his  younger  brother 
we?e  lying  together,  he  fancied  he  saw  some  pet* 
Bon-upon  his  bed,  who  took  out  a  pair  of  scissats^ 
and  cut  off  the  hair  from  the  top  part  of  his  head  : 
in  the  morning,  it  appeared  the  boy's  hair  was 
actually  cut,  and  the  clippings  lay  scattered  about 
the  floor.    A  short  time  after,  an  event  of  the  like 

*  Those  nrho  are  unaequainted  with  the  genius  of  the  reli|sion 
of  ancient  Rome^  may  be  inclined  to  think  meanlj  of  our  author's 
judgment,  from  this  and  the  following  stoiy  ;  but  when  it  is  fe- 
tnembered,  that  the  greatest  characters  ^hkh  we  meet  with  a- 
inoDg  that  illustrious  people,  are  all  strongly  maiked  with  a  vein 
of  superstition,  no  particular  charge  of  weak  credulity  can,  with 
justice,  be  brought  from  hence  against  Pliny.  The  truth  is,  it  was 
a  tiational  ttim,  and  eotuitenanced  by  the  constitution  of  their  gov- 
erftmebt,  i&aoKa«h,  that  otoens,  even  of  the  lowest  kind,  were 
cofkflsdered  in^vioiu  to  eveiy  step  eijther  of  Toreignor  domestic 
concern  :  and  the  wisest  and  gravest  of  their  historians,  the  judi- 
cious Livy  not  excepted,  have  given  into  accounts  of  this  nature. 
Eiveii  a  noble  historian  among  our  own  countrymen  hasnotscru- 
pled  to  insert  a  relation  of  the  same  kjnd  and  oredibiUtyy  in  hi9liM» 
tory  of  the  Civil  War». 
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nature  contributed  to  gire  credit  to  the  former 
storf .  A  young  lad  of  my  family  was  sleeping  in 
his  ap3a*tment  with  the  rest  of  his  companions, 
when  two  persons,  clad  in  white,  came  in,  as  he 
sajrs,  through  the  windows,  and  cut  off  his  hair  as 
he  lay ;  and  having  finished  the  operation,  returned 
the  same  way  they  entered.  The  next  morning  it 
was  found,  that  this  boy  had  been  served  just  as 
the  other^  and  with  the  very  same  circumstance  oi 
the  hair  spread  about  the  room.  Nothing  re- 
markable, indeed,  followed  these  events,  unless  that 
I  escaped  a  prosecution,  in  which,  if  Domitian 
(during  whose  reign  this  happened)  had  lived  some 
time  longer,  I  should  certainly  have  been  involved. 
For,  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  articles  of 
impeachment  ^gainst  me  were  found  in  his  scru- 
tore,  which  had  been  exhibited  by  Carus.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured,  since  it  is  customary  for 
persons  under  any  public  accusation  to  let  their 
hair  grow,  this  cutting  off  the  hair  of  my  servants 
was  a  sign  I  should  escape  the  imminent  danger 
that  threatened  me.  Let  me  desire  you  then  ma- 
turely to  consider  this  question.  The  subject  merits 
your  examination  ;  as,  I  trust,  I  am  not  myself 
altogether  unworthy  to  participate  of  the  abund- 
ance of  your  superior  knowledge.  And  though 
you  should,  with  your  usual  skepticism,  balance 
between  two  opinions,  yet  I  hope  you  will  throw 
the  weightier  reasons  on  one  side,  lest,  whilst  I 
consult  you  in  order  to  have  my  doubt  settled,  you 
should  dismiss  me  in  the  same  suspense  and  inde- 
cision that  occasioned  you  the  present  application. 
Farewell, 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO   SEPTITIUS. 

THERE  are,  it  seems,  certain  persons,  wh6, 
in  your  company,  have  blamed  me,  as  being,  upon 
all  occasions,  too  lavish  in  commendation  of  my 
friends:  1  not  only  acknowledge  the  charge,  but 
glory  in  it ;  for  can  there  be  a  nobler  error  than 
an  overflowing  benevolence  ?  But  still,  who  are 
these,  let  me  ask,  thafr  are  better  acquainted  with 
my  friends  than  I  am  myself  ?  Yet  grant  there  are 
any  -such,  why  will  they  deny  me  the  satisfaction 
of  so  pleasing  an  error  ?  For,  supposing  my  friends 
deserve  not  the  high  encomiums  I  give  them,  cer- 
tainly I  am  happy  in  believing  they  do.  Let  them 
recommend  then  this  ungenerous  discernment  to 
those  who  imagine,  (and  their  number  is  not  incon- 
siderable) that  they  show  their  judgment  when 
they  indulge  their  censure.  As  for  myself,  they 
will  never  persuade  me  that  I  can  love  my  friends* 
too  weH.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  MONTANUS. 

IT  would  raise  your  laughter  first,  and  then 
your  indignation,  and  perhaps,  after  having  compos- 

•  Balzac,  with  his  usual  happiness  of  allusion,  observes,  *'Jl  y  a 
des  rivieres  qui  nefontjamait  tant  de  bien  que  quand  ellea  se  dc- 
hrdent  s  de  meme  Vamti^  n'  a  rien  de  meiUeur  que  Pexce^^ 
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cd  founeif  a  little,  70U  would  be  inclined  to  laugh 
againi  when  you  read  what  I  am  going  to  mefitioB, 
and  which  70a  will  scarcely  credit  without  ocuhr 
inspection.  I  lately  obsenredy  in  the  Tiburtine 
road)*  near  the  first  mile-stone,  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Pallas,t  with  the  following 
inscription :  the  senate  deceesd  to  him,  as  a  R£- 

WAED  FOR  HIS  riPELITT  AND  AFFECTION  TOBXSPAT- 
RONSyTHE  HONOUR  OF  THE  PBJKTORIAN  ORNAMEHTS,! 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  SUM  OF  FIFTEEN  MILLIOH  Of 
SE8TERC  ES  i$  BUT  HE  WAS  CONTENTED  WITH  ACCEPT- 

iNO  ONLY  THE  HONOUR.  I  am  oot  indeed  i^tto 
wonder  at  distinctions  of  this  sort,  which  are  oftener 
the  gift  of  Fortune  than  of  Jm  ^  «ent ;  but  I  could 
not  help  reflecting,  when  I  read  this  inscripdoO} 
how  contemptible  and  ridiculous  arejthose  hooours, 
which  are  thus  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  dirt 
and  infamy  ;  which  such  a*  i^scal,  in  short,  £ad 
the  assurance  both  to .  accept  and  to  refii&e,  and 
then  set  himself  forth  to  posterity,  as  an  example 
of  singular  moderation  I  Yet  why  should  it  raise 
my  indignation  ?  rather  let  me  treat  it  as  a  matter 
of  derision,  that  persons  of  this  vile  character  may 

*  The  road  leading  to  Tiroli,  in  CampaDia. 

t  He  was  at  first  a  dare  in  the  oourt  of  CUbdius  Cesar,  vho af- 
terwards gave  him  his  freedom,  and  raised  him  to  his  chief  fs7oa|'' 
.  The  patrons  mentioned  in  this  inseriptioni  are  that  emperor  sndhn 
consort  Agrippina«  to  whom  PaUas  had  likewise  recommeiided 
himself  by  some  aigniil  services. 

^  The  senate,  as  a  mark  of  hooourable  distinction,  sometiiaes 
decreed  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  certiufl 
dignities,  to  persons  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  office  to  whieh  tUofl^ 
ornaments  were  annexed. 

§  About  1*530,000  of  our  money/ 
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BcN;.  flatter  tiiemselves  they  haye  obtained  any  thing 
truly  eaviahle,  when  thw*  honours  only  expose  them 
to  severer  ridieule.    FarewelL 


LETTEk  XXX. 

TO   GENITOK. 

I  AM  ^jLtremely  concerned  to  find  that  you 
have  lost  your  pupil ;  a  youth,  as  your  letter  assure » 
me^  of  such  ^eat  hopes.  Can  I  want  to  be  inform- 
cad)  that  his  sickness  and  death  must  have  interrupt- 
ed your  studies  i  knowing)  as  I  do,  with  what  exact, 
nesa  you  fill  up  every  duty  of  life,  and  how  warn! 
your  affection  is  to  all  those  to  whom  you  give 
your  esteem  ?  As  for  myself,  the  usual  busiaeiss  of 
Rome  pursues  me  to  this  place  ;  and  I  am  not  out 
€^  the  reach  of  people  even  here,  who  appeal  to 
me^  either  as  their  judge  or  their  aH>itrator.  Nor 
iis  this  all ;  for,  not  only  the  farmers  claim  a  sort 
of  prescription  to  try  my  patience  as  they  please, 
by  their  continual  complamts  ;  but  also  the  neces- 
sity of  letting  out  my  forms  gives  me  much  trou- 
ble^ as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  proper 
tenants.  For  these  reasons,  I  can  only  study  by 
snutches  :  still,  however,  I  do  study  occasionally, 
and  both  compose  and  read  by  turns ;  but  my 
reading  teaches  me^  by  a  very  mortifying  corapar- 
ison,  with  what  ill  success  I  attempt  to  be  an 
author  myself.  Though  indeed  you  give  me  great 
encouragement,  when  you  compare  the  piece  I 
wrote  in  vindication  of  Helvidius,  to  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Midias*    I  confess  I  had  that 

VOL.   II.  F 
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harangue  in  my  view  ;  not  that  I  was  so  nin  and 
absurd  as  to  pretend  to  riyal  it,  but  I  ^dea^oiffed 
at  least  to  imitate  it,  as  far  as  the  di£F)BreBCe  of 
our  subjects  would  admit,  and  as  nearly  as  a  gemus 
of  the  lowest  rank  can  copy  one  of  the  highest. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  CORNUTUS. 

CLAUDIUS  POLLIO  is  extrcmclydesirotts 
of  your  friendship ;  and  he  desei^ves  it,  not  only  be- 
cause  he  desires  it,  but  because  he  offers  you  his  in 
return  :  as,  indeed,  few  ever  request  the  one,  with- 
out being  disposed  to  give  the  other.  He  is  an  up- 
right, honest,  good-natured  man,  and  modest,! had 
almost  said,  beyond  measure  ;  if,  indeed, that  viKHe 
can  be  carried  to  excess.  We  served  in  the  artny 
together,  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  tliking  a  nearer  view 
of  his  character,  than  merely  what  his  being  raj 
fellow-officer  gave  me.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant-general  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
several  companies  ;  and  as  I  discovered  raasy  in- 
stances of  gross  avarice '  and  neglect  of  duty  in 
some,  so  I  found  the  highest  integrity  and  exactest 
care  in  PoUio.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
very  considerable  employments  in  the  revenue; 
yet  no  temptations  could  corrupt  the  innate  integ- 
rity of  his  soul,  and  no  prosperity  swell  his  breast 
with  pride,  but  he  preserved,  in  all  the  variety  of 
posts  through  which  he  passed,  his  honour  and  his 
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liumanity  unimpeached ;  to  which  I  \irill  add,  he 
supported  the  fatigues  of  business  with  the  same 
fin^Qes>  of  mind  he  now  discovers  in  his  retreat. 
He  once,  indeed;  quitted  his  retirement  for  a  short 
time,  greatly  to  his  credit ;  being  called  forth  by 
my  worthy  friend  Corellius  to  his  assistance,  in 
purchasing  and  dividing  those  lands  which  were* 
given  to  the  public  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperov 
Nerva.*  And  could  there  be  any  circumstance 
more  to  his  honour,  than  to  be  thus  particularly 
singled  out  as  his  coadjutor,  by  a  person  of  so 
t^^went  a  character  a9  Corellius  ?  You  may  judge 
iiow  faithfully  he  reveres  th^  sacred  ties  of  friend*' 
ship  by  the  last  willsf  of  several  of  his  friends, 
particularly  that  of  Muspnius  Bassus,  a  man  of 
djisti^guished  merit  Pollio  (for  be  cultivates  polite 
U|era^ur^,  as  well  as  every  other  valuable  qualifi- 
^tipn)  ba§  yery  gratefully  endeavoured  to  perpet- 
U9k%e  md  extend  the  memory  of  Bassus,  by  pub- 
lishing an  a^ccoqnt  of  his  life  ;  a  circumstance  too 
i^l^^n^n^oQ  and  too  generous,  not  to  be  particularly 
appjia^ided ;  sipce  the  generality  of  the  world  sel- 
d<smi  inei^UoD  the  dead,)  uiiless  to  complain  of  them  4 

*  Nerva  restored  to  the  Romans  all  that  Domitian  had  plauder- 
ed  them  of;  and  gave  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  oat  in 
the  par^ase  of  lands  for  the  rapport  of  decayed  families. 

t  See  Letter  XX.  of  tlus  hook,  note. 

^  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  the  Captatores,OT  legacy  hunters  :  a 
eontemptihle  character,  extremely  common  among  the  Romans  in 
the  decline  of  their  state,  when  the  preyailing  luxury  of  the  times 
rendered  too  many  of  them,  in  order  to  supply  their  extravagance^ 
eapfthleof  any  meanness  to  obtain  a  pecuniary  remembrance  in  the 
-wills  of  their  wealthy  acquaintance,  and  too  much  mortified  not 
to  eomplain  when  they  found  themselves  disappointed. 
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Receive,  then,  this  worthy  man,  greatly  desirous^ 
believe  mp,  of  your  amity*  with  warm  embraces, 
and  even  inrite  htm  to  accept  of  it  as  what  yoa  owe 
him ;  for,  he  who  makes  the  first  advances  towards 
friendship,  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  solicit  as 
(^  claim  a  return.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXII. 

TO  FABATUS.* 

I  REJOICE  that  the  arrival  of  my  friend  Tiro 
was  acceptable  to  you ;  but  particularly,  that  you 
made  use,  as  your  letter  informs  me,  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  presence  of  the  proconsul  afforded 
you,  of  manumizingt  several  of  your  slaves.  For,  as 
i  wish  to  see  our  corporation^  improved  by  every 
possible  means,  so  particularly  by  an  increase  of 
citizens,  as  that,  of  all  others,  is  the  strongest  or- 
nament a  community  can  receive.  I  am  pleased, 
too,  (not  out  of  a  spirit  of  vanity,  however  I  con- 
fess I  am  pleased)  with  what  you  add,  that  both 
you  and  I  were  highly  complimented  in  the  ac- 
knowledgments which  were  made  upon  this  oc* 
casion ;  for,  as  Xenophon  observes,  the  voice  qf 
firaiae  is  sweet  s  especially  when  we  think  we  dp' 
serve  it.    Farewell, 

*  Ilis  wife  Calphornia's  grandfather, 
t  See  Letter  XYL  of  this  book. 

4  Comiun. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO   TACITUS. 

I  STRONGLY  presage,  (and  I  am  persuaded 
I  shall  not  be  deceived)  that  your  histories  will  be 
immortal.  I  ingenuously  own,  therefore,*  I  so 
much  the  more  earnestly  wish  to  find  a  place  in 

*  As  some  ingenious  writers  haye  affected  to  draw  a  coinpari- 
son  between  our  author  and  Cicero,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former  ;  it  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  bethought  any  want  of  reverence 
to  a  character,  which  deserves  the'  highest  veneration  from  every 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  to  set  before  the  reader  an  instance,  where 
Pliny  greatly  outshines  that  noble  example,  he  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions so  desirous  of  copying.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  extant 
for  the  same  purpose  as  this  of  Pliny's,  addressed  to  his  friend  Luc- 
ceius,  {Ep.  Fam,  1.  5. 12.)  who  was  writing  the  history  of  his  own 
times.  The  sensible  Montaign  condemns  both,  as  instances  of  im- 
moderate ambition  ;  and  observes,  (Tom.  1. 329.)  that  "  Fortune, 
as  it  were  in  pure  spite,  has  taken  care  to  hand  down  to  us  the  van- 
ity of  these  requests^  while  she  has  long  since  destroyed  the  histo- 
ries they  solicited."  Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  in  justice  to 
our  author,  that,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  letters,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Pliny  will  appear  far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Cicero  ; 
for  the  latter  does  not  scruple  to  press  his  friend  to  transgress  the 
rules  of  history,  and  break  through  the  bounds  of  truth,  in  his  fa- 
vour. "  Te  plane  etiam  atgue  etiam  rogOy  ut  et  omas  ea  vehe- 
mentius  etiam  quam  fortasse  setitis,  et  in  ea  leges  historic  negU- 
gas^  amorique  no9tro plusculum  etiam  quam  concetUt  veritae  lar^ 
gire  .•"  whereas  Pliny,  with  a  far  nobler  spirit,  expressly  declares 
he  does  not  desire  Tacitus  to  heighten  the  fact,  and  that  actions  of 
real  worth  need  only  to  beset  in  their  true  light.  In  Cicero's  let- 
ter, we  read  the  extravagant  dictates  of  the  most  immoderate  am- 
bition ;  and  he  himself  confesses  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  look 
his  friend  in  the  face  while  he  expressed  them  :  '*  Coram  me  te- 
cum  eadem  fuec  agere  aape  conantem  detenut  pudor  .•'  in  Pliny's, 
we  see  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  ceol  sense,  and  the  honest 
ambition  of  one  who  was  conscious  he  had  acted  well,  and  desirpas 
posterity  should  know  it/ 

F  2 
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them.  If  we  are  generally  careful  to  haTC  our 
pcraons  represented  bj  the  best  artists,  ought  we 
not  to  desire  that  our  actions '"maj  be  related  and 
celebrated  by  an  author  of  your  distinguished 
abilities?  In  view  to  this,  I  acquaint  you  with 
the  following  afifAir,  which,  though  it  cannot  have 
escaped  your  attention,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
public  journals,*  still  I  acquaint  you  with  it,  that 
you  may  be  the  more  sensible  how  agreeable  it 
will  be  to  me,  that  this  action,  greatly  heightened 
by  the  hazard  which  attended  it,  should  receive 
an  additional  lustre  from  the  testimony  of  so 
bright  a  genius.  The  senate  appointed  Heren- 
pius  Scnccio,  and  myself,  counsel  for  the  province 
of  Bceiica,  in  their  impeachment  of  Boebius  Massa. 
lie  was  condemned,  and  the  house  ordered  his  ef- 

*  TThether  Pliny  mtknn  hy  the  Publica  actOj  the  journal  of 
the  senate,  or  what  Tacitui .( Aonal.  dO,  31.)  and  Saetoniat  (is 
.1.  Cxsar,  ^.)  eall  the  JDiuma  acta,  may  admit  of  a  doobt  The 
former  iceraa  to  have  been  ezaeUy  ia  the  nature  of  our  votei  of 
tlic  !iouse  of  commonty  'wherein  a  short  aecount  was  giyea  to  the 
public  of  what  passed  in  the  senate ;  the  latter  appears  very  mnch 
to  resemble  our  Gazette,  being  an  authorized  narrative  of  the 
tpansaclions  worthy  of  notiee  which  happened  in  Rome.  Petroni- 
\\h  h^9  given  us  the  form  of  the  latter  of  these,  in  his  aeooast 
of  Trimaloliio ;  and  as  it  may  not^  perhaps,  be  noentertaiuffj' 
to  the  Eii^ish  reader,  to  see  how  exactly  a  Roman  nevipAper 
runs  in  the  style  of  a  modem  one,  the  following  is  an  artide 
«ir  two  out  of  it : 

«*On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girts  were  bwn  at  Tii- 
malchio's  estate  at  Cura^." 

•*  At  the  same  time,  a  slave  -iras  put  to  death  for  otteriog 
difrespectful  wor<Is  against  his  lord." 

•*  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey*s  gardens,  which 
began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's  apartment"— PetKO!^ 
Sutler,  p.  196.  Ed.  Var. 
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fects  to  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  public  offi-* 
cer.  Shortly  after,  Senecio  having  learnt  that  the 
consuls  intended  to  sit  to  hear  petitions,  came  to 

xne,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  together,  and 
address  them  with  the  sanoe  unanimity  we  exe- 
cuted the  ofBce  which  had  been  enjoined  us,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  Massa's  effects  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  those  who  were  appointed  to  preserve 
them.  I  answered  that  as  we  had  been  counsel  in 
this  cause Jby  order  of  the  senate,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  his  consideration,  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  us,  ^fter  sentence  had  passed,  to  inter- 
pose any  farther  ?  <<  You  are  at  liberty,"  said  he, 
*'  to  prescribe  what  bounds  you  please  to  yourself, 

•  who  have  no  particular  connections  with  the  prov- 
ince, except  what  result  from  your  late  services  to 
them  ;  but  they  have  a  much  stronger  claim  upon 
me,  who  was  bom  there,  and  enjoyed  the  post  of 
quaestor  among  them."  If  such,  I  replied,  was  his 
determined  resolution,  I  was  ready  to  attend  him> 
that,  whatever  resentment  should  be  the  conse- 
quence, it  might  not  fall  singly  upon  himself.-— 
Accordingly,  we  went  to  the  consuls,  where  Sene- 
cio declared  what  he  thought  proper  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  to  which  I  subjoined  a  few  words  on  my 
part.  We  had  scarcely  ended,  when  Massa,  com- 
plaining that  Senecio  had  not  acted  against  him 
with  the  fidelity  of  an  advocate,  but  the  bitterness 
of  an  enemy,  desired  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  pros- 
ecute him  for    treason.*      The    whole    assembly 

*  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find  a  prosecu- 
tion of  treason,  founded  merely  upon  a  suggestion  of  misconduct 
in  the  management  of  a  private  trial.    But  this  difficulty  will  be 
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WM  struck  with  the  utmost  constensatioii  sod  lior« 
ror  at  this  motion.   I  immitdiatftly  rose  up ;  ^  Mo>t 

cleared,  perhaps,  bj  eonsideriog  the  eharacter  of  Domitnn,  ia 
whose  reifpi  this  traaaaetioik  happened.  To  show  any  dislike  to 
those  who  were  the  frfonrites  of  duit  infianoos  emperor,  vss  «oo* 
•trued  by  him  into  n  Mt  of  treMOn  agBUMt  himtcIC  UeeoiU 
gather  that  poisonous  weed,  (as  our  author  in  his  panegyrie  itions* 
It  expresses  it,)  even  from  the  barren  sands  of  the  theatre ;  {crinh 
ina  maJettatiM  in  arena  colUgebat,)  ibr,  not  to  admire  even  bit 
gladiatora,  was  d«emed,  b  thoK  wretehcd  timci,  n  actofdUiTil- 
tjr.  If,  therefore,  Masm  was  in  the  good  graees  of  Domitiaib  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  the  former,  to  strain  the  honest 
zeal  %k  hich  Senecio  had  shown  in  conducting  this  cause  into  an  in* 
sunce  of  disrespect  to  the  emperor.  And  Ute  character  irhieh 
Tacitus  gives  of  this  Maim  atnmgiy  aupports  tliat  stvpantiOB; 
for  he  describes  him  as  the  bane  of  every  good  maa,  sod  is 
iti^trunicnt  of  those  calamities  which  the  Romans  suffered  asder 
Domitian  ;  *^  Optimo  cuique  exitiotus,"  says- he,  **etincawai 
maioi-um  qiut  miimta.*'— Tacit.  JR$i.  lib.  it.  50.  It  nsst  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  exprcanon  in  the  original  (ptttulatio 
impietatii)  does  not  so  absolutely  and  necessarily  imply  a  piweca- 
tiou  of  treason,  but  tliat  it  may  admit  of  another  interpretatioB. 
Accordingly,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  learnings  who  fsvoor 
ed  the  translator  with  his  sentiments  upon  this  paaoagc,  hss  of* 
fered  a  conjecture  much  too  ingenious  to  be  suppressed.  *'it 
was  the  practice  (he  observes)  of  the  ancienU,  that  all  deposits, 
trusts,  sequestrations,  wills,  kc.  should  be  lodged  in  the  mort  se- 
cure and  unsu8|>ected  places;  accor(}ing;Iy,  they  chose  their  tem- 
ples for  that  purpose,  aud  the  priesU  wei*e  of  coarse  the  leg>l 
scqucstifttors. 

»Vo«  ibi  aj/ud  Theotimum  omne  aurtim  depondmuf. 

Qui  iiiic  iocerdas  est  in  Uiunx  J^phesiae, 

Plaut.  Bacch. 
*'  And  of  this  the  classic  and  civil  law  books  furnish  abondafct 
proof."  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  an  insinuation,  that  Misa 
had  been  tampering  with  the  chui*ch  to  betray  this  ^/ei-csflMtt<' 
Slim,  and  that  the  security  became  suspicious,  might /o<«i^/i/  c*rrf 
an  action  of  impiety.  However,  upon  a  closer  examiDatioa  of  tbe 
letter,  and  comparing  it  uith  the  history  of  that  age,  the  int^l^* 
pretation  adopted  in  the  text  mayj  perhaps^  be  justified. 
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noble  consuls/'  said  I,  <<  I  api  afraid  it  should  seem 
tbat  Massa  has  tacitly  charged  me  with  having  fa- 
voured him  in  this  cause,  since  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  join  me  with  Senecio  in  the  desired  pros- 
ecution."     This  short  speech  was  extremely  well 
receiyed  by  those  who  were  present ;  as  it  soon  af- 
terwards got  abroad,  and  was  publicly  mentioned 
•with  general  applause.     The  late  emperor  Nerva, 
(who,  though  at  that  time  in  a  private  station,  yet 
interested  himself  in  every  meritorious  action  which 
concerned  the  public,)  wrote  an  admirable  letter  to 
nxe  upon  the  occasion,  wherein  he  not  only  congrat- 
ulated'me,  but  the  age,  which  had  produced  an  ex- 
ample so  much  in  the  spirit  (as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it)  of  better  days.    But,  whatever  the  fact  be, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  heighten  and  spread  the  lustre 
of  it ;  though  far  am  I  from  desiring  you  would  in 
the  least  exceed  the  bounds  of  reality .n   History 
ought  to  be  guided  by  strict  truth,  and  worthy  ac- 
tions require  nothing  more.    Farewell. 
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BOOK  EIGHTH. 
UBTtEB  L 

TO   SEPTITIUS. 

I  HAD  a  good  journey  hither,  excepting  on- 
ly that  some  of  my  servants  have  suffered  in  their 
health  by  the  violent  heats.     Poor  Encolpius,  my 
reader,*  whose  assistance  is  of  such  service  to  me, 
both  in  my  studies  and  amusements,  was  so  affected 
by  the  dust,  that  it  occasioned  his  spitting  of  blood; 
an  accident  \rhich  will  prove  not  less  unfortunate  to 
ine,  than  to  himself,  should  he  be  thereby  render- 
ed unlit  for  those  purposes  of  literature  in  which  he 
so  greatly  !excels.     If  that  should  unhappily  be  the 
event,  where  shall   I  find  one  who  will  read  my 
compositions  with  so  much  spirit,  and  so  captivat- 
ing an  elocution,  or  admire  them  with  so  much  feel- 
ing ?  But  the  gods  seem  to'favour  our  better  hopes, 
as  his  bleeding  is  stopped,  and  his  pain  abated.   He 
is  extremely  temperate  on  his  part  5  and  no  atten- 
tion i&  wanting  on  mine,  nor  any  care  on  his  physi- 
cian's.    These  considerations,  together  with  the  sa- 

*  Persons  of  rank  and  literature,  among  the  Romans,  retain- 
ed iu  their  families  a  domestic^  whose  principal  business  was  to 
read  to  them. 
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lubiitf  of  this  aify  wd  the  quiet  of  retiranem^  fWe 
ui  reason  to  expect,  that  the  ceitntiy  will  contiib- 
ute  as  much  to  the  restoradon  of  his  healtfa>  as  to  Us 
repose.    Farewell. 

LETTER  n. 

TO  CALTISIVS. 

OTHER  people  visit  their  estates  u  order 
to  recruit  their  purses,  but  I  go  to  miae  only  to  re- 
turn SO  much  the  poorer.  I  had  sold  my  idntageto 
the  merchants,  who  were  extremelf  eager  to  pur- 
chase it,  encouraged  by  the  price  it  then  bore,  and 
what  it  was  probable  it  would  rise  to ;  however, 
they  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  Up- 
on tills  occasion,  to  have  made  one  general  oixfis- 
tlnguished  abatement  to  all,  would  have  been  mucb 
tlic  easiest,  but  not  the  most  equitable  method.  I 
hold  it  particularly  worthy  of  a  man  of  honour,  to  be 
governed  by  the  principles  of  strict  equity  in  his  do- 
mestic as  well  as  public  conduct;  in  small, as  in  great 
afFairs  ;  in  his  own  concerns,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
others  :  and  if  etery  deviation  from  rectitude  is 
equally  criminal,*  every  approach  to  it  must  be 
equally  laudable.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  remit- 
ted to  all  in  general  one^ighth  part  of  the  price 
they  had  agreed  to  give  me,  that  none  might  go 
away  without  a  mark  of  my  liberality ;  in  the  next, 
I  particularly  considered  those,  who  having  advan- 
ced to  me  large  sums  in  part  of  payment,  had  done 

•  It  was  a  doctrine  maintaiocd  by  the  Stoic^  that  all  erimcsire 
equal. 
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me  so  much  the  more  service,  end  had  been  the 
g^reater  sufferers  themselves.     To  those,  therefore, 
-whose  purchase  amounted  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,*  I  returned  (beside  that  which  I  may 
call  the  general  and  common  eighth)  a  tenth-part 
of  what  they  had  paid  above  that  sum.     I  fear  I 
do  not  express  myself  with  sufficient  clearness ;  I 
-will  endeavour    to   explain  my  meaning  :    for  in- 
stance, suppose  a  man  had  purchased  of  me  to  the 
value  of  fifteen  thousand  sesterces,!  I  remitted  to 
him  one-eighth  part  of  that  whole  sum,  and  like-  ^ 
wise  one-tenth  of  five  thousand.^     Besides  this,  as 
several  had  deposited,  in  different  proportions,  part 
of  the  price  they  had  agreed  to  pay,  whilst  others 
h^  advanced  nothing ;  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  equity,  that  all  these  should  be  favour- 
ed with  the  same  equal  remission.    To  those,  there- 
fore, who  had  made  any  payments,  I  returned  a 
tenth-^part  upon  the  sums  so  paid.    By  these  means, 
I  m^e  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  deserts;  and  likewise  encour- 
aged them,  not  only  to  deal  with  me  for  the  future, 
but  to  be  prompt  in  their  payments.    This  instance 
of  my  good  nature,  or  my  judgment,  (call  it  which 
you  please,)  was  a  very  considerable  expence  to 
me.     However,  t  found  my  account  in  it ;   for  all 
the  country  greatly  commended  both  the  singular 
generosity  of  these  abatements,  and  the  principle 
by  which  I  regulated  them.     Evea  those  to  whom 

*  About  L,80  of  oar  money, 
t  About  L.120  of  our  money. 
^  Aboat  L.40  sterling. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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I  did  not  ^  meie  (m  tbe  proverb  U)  by  tlie  aane 
measure/'  but  adjusted  the  remission  to  the  suaa 
they  had  advanced,  held  themadhres  obliged  to  lufif 
in  proportion  to  the  probity  of  tfaeir  priiac^les ; 
and  went  away  pleased  with  having  ezpericacedy 
that  not  from  me 

The  good  and  ted  aa  efoal  booD  reeeiTe.* 
Farewell. 


LETTER  III. 

TO  SrABSUS. 

YOU  tell  mei  that,  of  all  tny  works»  tiie  last 
1  sent  you  is  your  greabeat  favourite.      The  aaae 
judgment  has  likewise  been  passed  upon  it  by  an-* 
other  of  my  very  knowing  and  ingenioue  frieiida  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  neitisel* 
of  you  is  mistaken,  notonly  as  it  is  improfa^Ue  jwi 
both  should,  but  because  I  am  much  disposed  td 
flatter  myself.   I  always  endeavour,  indeed,  that  rof 
last  peribrmance  may  appear  the  most  finished  ^  Mid 
for  that  reason  I  prefer  the  speech  I  lately  pi^isii^ 
ed,  to  that  which  jreu  mentioo :  I  will  send  it  yoil 
as  soon  as  I  can  meet  with  a  safe  conveyance.    And 
now  I  have  raised  your  expectations  of  this  piece, 
I  doubt  you  will  be  disappointed  when  it  comes  to 
your  hands.      In  the   mean  while,  however,  yxm 
may  indulge  the  agreeable  persuasion,  (and  per- 
haps, too,  without  being  disappointed,)  that  it  is  a 
composition  you  will  read  with  pleasure.      Fare- 
well. 

•  Horn,  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  v.  310. 
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i^ETTER  IV. 

TO    CANINIUS. 

I  GREATLY  approve  your  design  of  writing 
a  poem  upon  the  Dacian  war  ;*  for  where  could  yoii 
have  chosen  a  recent  subject  so  full  of  events,  so 
extensive,  or  indeed  so  capable  of  poetical  orna- 
ment ?— -a  subject  which,  while  it  has  all  the  mar- 
vellous of  fiction,  has  all  the  recommendation  of 
truth.  You  will  sifig  of  rivers  taught  to  flow  In  new 
channels;  of  bridges!  thrown  over  immense  rivers) 


i  eoo^reb^nded  |i&rt  M  the  pneaenlt  kingdom  •f  Hungtrj^ 
U^ther  with  part  of  T^i^lvaqnii  Servia,  Wjdachiii,  and  Molda- 
via. It  was  first  subdued  and  added  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Tra- 
jan ;  in  metuory  of  ivhos^  victories  over  this  nation,  the  famous 
pmar  ift  Mpp^sed  to  have  been  ereeted,  «alled  Trajan's  ZHltars 
which  is  4till  to  be  «eea  etttire  at  Hoibe.  It  is  ISS  Italian  feet  h^^K 
to  the  top  of  vhich  you  ascend  by  184  steps,  which  wind  round 
the  inside.^  The  out^de  is  carved  in  basso  relievo,  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  raOBt  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  expedi- 
lioii.  (BarUU  coUmna  TraJ.J  After  the  death  of  Trajan,  his 
aahea  w«re  placed,  as  some  authors  say,  in  a  golden  ball  on  the  top 
of  this  noble  pillar  -,  bat  fiotropios  affirms  they  were  deposited  un- 
der Uj^Eutrop.  lib.  v^.  cap.  6. 

f  It  is  pro'bable,  Pliny  hei*e  aRudes  to  the  famous  bridge  built 
by  Trajan  over  the  river  Danube,  in  the  upper  Mosna,  that  last 
JUgh^  as  Sir  William  Tdm^le  caHs  H,  eftmciefH  drchitectvre. 
'*U  ia  styled,  by  tHe  ancients,  the  most  stately  fabric  of  that  nature 
in  the  universe.  It  was  all  of  square  stone ;  and  contained  20  arches, 
each  of  them  120  feet  above  the  foundation^  and  60  feet  in  breadth, 
all  distinct  from  each  other  170  feet.  It  was  built  where  the  river 
was  narrowest,  and,  consequently,  where  the  stream  was  strongest 
and  most  rapid  ;  which  renders  the  fabric  stiH  more  stupendous, 
on  actoontof  the  almost  insurknotmtable  difficulties  they  must  have 
met  with  in  lying  so  large  afoundation.      The  architect  empioyed 
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of  encampments  upon  the  dreadful  precipices  of 
craggy  mountains  ;  and  of  a  brave  prince,*  who, 
though  driven  from  his  palace,  preserved  his  cour- 
age unsubdued  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  You 
will  describe,  too,  the  glorious  victor's  double  tri- 
umph, one  of  which  was  the  first  that  was  ever  gain- 
ed over  that  nation,  till  then  invincible,  as  the  other 
will  be  the  last.  There  is  one  diiHculty,  however, 
and  a  very  considerable  one  it  is,  where  to  find  ex- 
pressions equal  to  the  subject ;  a  difficulty  which 
aeema  almost  insuperable  even  by  your  elevated 
genius,  though  capable  of  rising  to  the  most  sub- 
lime topics.  Some  difficulty,  too,  you  will  find  in 
reconciling  those  barbarous  and  uncouth  names,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  kingf  himself,  to  the  harmony 
of  Grecian  numbers.  There  »5s  nothing,  however, 
so  hard,  that  art  and  industry  cannot  mitigate  at 
least,  if  not  absolutely  subduor  If  Homer  is  allow- 
ed to  contract  or  lengthen,  or  change  even  Grecian 

upon  this  occasion,  was  one  ApoHodoras  of  Damaseosy  -wbo,  it 
■eemfl,  left  a  dcseription  of  this  great  work.  We  are  told,  that 
8<)rae  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  of  it  near  ZeTeria,  in  Lower  Hon- 
gary.  Adrian,  fearing  the  Barbariana  might  make  use  of  it  tom-- 
vade  the  Roman  territories,  broke  down  the  arches ;  but  the  piers 
were  still  sUnding  in  Dion  Caasiua's  time,  that  is,  190  years  aftef; 
though  they  serred  only  to  show,  says  the  writer,  the  utmoat  ex- 
tent of  human  power.  This  stupendous  fabric  was  begun  and  end- 
ed io  a  •nmn^r."— ^fuv^  iStl.  yoL  ti.  p.  14. 

*  Decebalns,  Idng  of  the  Daciana ;  who,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  or  live  in  dependence,  put  an  end  to  his 

onn  life. 

t  From  hence  Catanttus  conjectures,  upon  the  credit  of  Oroains, 
that  the  true  name  of  the  king  was  Diurpanefts,  which  was  af- 
terwards changed,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to  Dece- 
balus. 
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names,  wMch  are  nothing  harsh,  to  the  ear,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  rUn  tiitii*e  smoothly  in  his  verse, 
why  should  the  same  liberty  be  refused  to  you,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  necessity,  and  not  affectation, 
that  ple&ds  for  the  indul^nce  ?    Come  on,  then, 
nty  liriend ;  and  ftfter  b&ring,  as  poets  are  wont,  in- 
vc^ed  the  ]^od6)  aiid,  among  the  rest,  that  divine 
hero,*  ^hOft«  ffiif  hty  deeds  and  deep  counsels  you 
are  going  to  eelebr»te»  loosen  all  your  cordage, 
dpr^ad  every  sail,  and  then,  if  ever,  launch  forth 
with  the  full  fiow  of  your  unbounded  genius  ; — for 
you  tnn&t  ^lloVf  me  to  be  poetical^  when  I  am  talk- 
ki^  to  a  p&eU'  ';  Ahd  now  I  insist  that  yoti  send  me 
every  part,  ds  soon  a$  it  shfcU  hate  received  your 
last!  finishing  touched)  cold  even  before,  while  it  is" 
only  a  roug;h  sketch,  kfid  unformed  enf^bryo.     You 
will  tf^li  me,  thai  a  det&chcd  portion  cannot  please, 
like  ohe  entiire  plete  ;  nor  an  unfinished  plan  be  as 
satisfactory  As  a  complete  woi^.     I  atA  sensible  it 
cannot,  and  therefore  shall  consider  it  only  as  in  its 
first  ruditoi^lits ;  as  a  separate  and  disjoined,  mem- 
ber.;  and  shall  .iay>  it  tjp  in  my  scrutoire,  tb  .wait 
your  last  hand.      Indulge  ine,  then,  with  this  very  ' 
singular  instance  of  youtaffeblion,  and  suffer  liie  to 
be  privy  to  what  you  would  chuse  to  conceal  even 
from  every  other  person.      In  a  word,  though  the 
more  time  and  caution  you  take  in  communicating 
your  work  to  the  pub'lic,  the  more,  possibly,  it  may 
heighten  my  esteem  andj ^(^probation  of  the  poet; 
yet  the  sooner,  and  with  the  less  scruple,  you  send 
it  t^  me,  the  tAW&  I  shall  lote  and  applaud  the  friend.  ' 
Fwewell. 

G  2 
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LETTER  V. 

TO   GEMINIUS. 

OUR  frknd  Macrinas  has  received  a  most 
severe  wound  :  he  has  lost  his  wife  i  a  lady  whose 
exemplary  virtues  would  have  rendered  her  an  orna- 
ment even  to  former  times.  He  lived  with  her 
thirty-nine  years  in  the  most  uninterrupted  harmo- 
ny. How  respectful  was  her  behaviour  to  him  I 
and  how  well  did  she  herself  deserve  the  highest 
respect !  In  her  character  were  united  all  those 
amiable  virtues  that  adorn  and  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  female  life  !  It  should  surely  af- 
ford great  consolation  to  Macrinus,  that  he  has  thus 
long  enjoyed  so  exquisite  a  blessbg.  But  that  re- 
flection seems  only  so  much  the  more  to  embitter 
his  loss  ;  as  indeed  the  pain  of  parting  with  our 
,  happiness  still  rises  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
its  continuance^  I  cannot  therefore  but  be  greatly 
anxious  for  so  valuable  a  friend,  till  this  deep 
wound  to  his  peace  shall  be  in  a  state  to  admit  of 
proper  applications.  Time,  hbwe  ver,  together  with 
a  satiety  of  grief  kself,  will  best,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily, effect  his  cure.     Farewel). 

LETTER  VI. 

TO  MibkNTANUS. 

MY  last  letter  has  by  this  time,  I  suppose, 
informed  you,  that  I  observed  lately,  upon  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Pallas,  the  following 
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inscription  :.^<Tlie  sennt^*  decreed  to  bi|n»  as  a  re* 
ward  for   his  fidelity  and  aQi^iQtion  to  his  patronsi 
the  honour  of  the  Praetorian  (MrnamentSy  together 
with  the  Bitm  of  fifteen  millions  of  sesterces  ;  but 
he  was  contfnted  with  a<;ceptii)g  only  the.  hon- 
our/'      I    afterwards  thought  it  worth  while  to 
search  for  the  original  record,  and  it  run  in  a  strain 
so  very  extravagant,  that  this  proud  inscription, 
seema  modest.and  humble  compared  with  the  terms, 
of  the  decree.     The  eulogiums  which  have  been 
given  to  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  I  do  not  say 
those  of  more  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Scipios  and 
the  Mfifnniii ;  but  (to  come  niearer  our  own  times) 
the  Marii,  the;  Syllas,  and  the  Pompeys,  fall  infi- 
nitely sl^ppt  pf  those  which  have  been  lavished  up- 
on thjis.  man.     Was  it  a  spirit  of  banter,  shall  I 
SQppj9pey>  or .  a  principle  of  slavery,  that  produced 
tb^  decree  ?  I  would  ascribe  it  to  the  former,  were 
not  raHJ^ry;.  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  senate. 
Must  it  be  attributed,  then,  to   the  most  abject 
subjection  ?  Yet  who  is  so  wretchedly  sunk  as  to 
be  capable  of  such  meanness  I  Or  was  it  the  lust 
of  ambition  that  gave,  birth  to  this  decree  ;  and  the 
mover  of  it  in  the  senate  proposed  it,  perhaps,  with 
a  view  of  paving  the  way  to  his  own  preferment  ? 
But  whom  can  we  suppose  so  ifrational,  as  to  desire 
to  raise  himself  at  the  expence  both  of  his  own  and 
the  public  honour,  in  a  commonwealth,  where  thp 
only  means   to  be  first  in  rank  was  to  be  first  in 
flattering  Pallas  ?  Not  to  mention  their  offerings 
to  a  slave  the  Praetorian  honours,  they  were  slaves 

•  Sec  Book  YII.  ktter  29th,  and  the  notes  there. 
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themselT^t  wlM  m«d«  iht  cMr  t  not  to  ankiiBd^nert 
upen  that  part  of  tli^r  d^rcoy  wkicb  sflyft,  that 
Pallas  oug^ht  not  only  to  bo  emfeiftod,  hut  eotn|>ell- 
od,  to  wear  the  golden*  ring }  no  doubt  it  was  not 
cotttiitont  with  the  diguky  of  the  senate,  that  a  per- 
son of  Praetorian  nnk  shoald  wear  an  iron  one  i  lo 
pass  oveft  I  say,  these  less  fii^^rant  insunces ;  naarkf 
I  beaeeeh  yon,  the  fcAlowidg  terf  extraordinary 
clause  :  «*  The  senate,  (and  was  it  not  exj^ated  m 
form  after  so  vile  a  pebution  f)  the  senate  returns 
thanks  to  CUudins,  not  only  for  the  honoareble  men- 
tion he  himself  was  pleased  to  make  of  FaBitS)  but 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  the  house  also  of  testi- 
fying  their  beneA^olence  towards  him."  It  was 
highly  to  the  credit,  no  doubt,  of  the  sentite,  not  to 
appear  deficient  In  point  of  gratitnde  to  Pallas  1  It 
goes  on :  «  That  Pallas,  to  whom  every  man  aeknoWl* 
edges  his  obligations  in  the  best  manner  he  4s  able, 
m&y  receive  the  just  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  sin-* 
gular  services.**  Would  one  not  imagine,  that  he 
hud  extended  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  or^  at  least, 
rescued  the  armies  of  the  state  ?  But  it  proceeds  x 
*'  Since  n6  occasion  more  agreeable  could  present 
itself  to  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  of  exer* 
cising  their  libcrulity,  than  an  opportunity  of  re* 
warding  one,  who  had  proved  himself  so  honest  and 
disinterested  a  guardian  of  the  emperor's  finances.'* 
Such  was  the  glorious  ambition  of  the  senate  nt  that 
time  ;  such  the  highest  pleasure  of  the  people;  «uch 
the  most  agreeable  occasion  of  exerci^ng  their  lib- 
erality ;  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  ei^austing  the 

*  None  but  knights  and  senators  bad  tbe  privilege  6£  -wearing  & 
gold  rifig;  as  an  iron  one  -w^b  a  badge  of  servitude. 
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public  treasures  upon  Pallas  !*-It  continues':  <<  The 
senate,  therefor^,  voted,  that  fifteen  millions  of  ses- 
terces should  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  treasury  ; 
and,  as  he  has  a  soul  far  above  desires  of  this  kind, 
that  theemperor  should  be  sotntich  tliemore  stronger 
ly  entreated,  to  use  his  authority  with  Pallas,  to  ob- 
lige  him  to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  the  sen- 
ate/'     Nothing  more  indeed  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  this  extravagant  s^ene,  than  that  the  im- 
perial authority  should  interpose ;  that  Pallas  should 
be  pressed  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  senate  ; 
that  Csesar  hiiiiself  should  be  called  upon  to  assist 
the  house  in  opposing  this  insolent  piece  of  self- 
denial,  lest  the  humble  Pallas  should  refuse  fifteen 
millions  of  sesterces !  He. refused,  nevertheless,  the 
offer  the  public  made  him  of  this  immense  sum  ; 
the  only  thing  he  could  possibly  have  done  more  ar- 
rogant than  the  accepting  of  it.     Yet  even  this  the 
senate  applauded,  and  seem  to  lament  in  the  follow 
ing  clause:  "But  whereas,  our  excellent  prince, 
and  father  of  his  country,  has,  at  the  instance  of  Pal- 
las, expressed  his  desire,  to  have  that  part  of  the 
vote  withdrawn  which  relates  to  the  giving  him  fif- 
teen millions  of  sesterces  out  of  the  treasury  y  the 
senate  declares,  that  it  was  with  much  willingness, 
and  great  justice,  they  voted,  anvong  other  honours, 
die  said  intended  sum  to  P4Uas,  upon  account  of  his 
fidelity  and  vigilance ;  however,  in  compliance  with 
the   eipperoir's;  desire,  which  they  think   cannot, 
without  impiety,  be  opposed  in  any  instance,  thejr 
obey  it  evet^  in  the  present." — Figupe  to  yourself, 
Pallas  entering  his  protest,  as  it  were,  against  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  piod^ratipg  the  honours  which 
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were  offered  hinh  and  refusuigi  as  something  mucb 
more  valuable^  the  fifteen  millions,  when  at  the 
same  time  be  accepted  the  Prtstorian  ormments, 
as  a  present  of  an  inferior  nature.  Represent  to 
yourself,  Csesar  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  hb 
freed^man  in  the  fece  of  the  senate,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, obeying  his  commands  ;  for,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  entreat  was  to  command  !  Think  of  the 
senate  declaring,  in  every  clause  of  this  decree,  that 
it  was  with  great  willingness  and  justice  the  house 
intended,  among  other  honours,  to  present Pdlasvith 
this  sum  ;  and  that  it  would  have  Insisted  upon  his 
acceptance,  but  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  th^ 
emperor,  which  it  was  impious  in  any  point  to  op- 
pose !  Was  it  owing  th«3  only  to  the  obsequiousness 
of  the  senate,  and  the  modesty  of  Pallas,that  he<!idnot 
receiye  fifteen  millions  out  of  the  treasury  ?  And  was 
it  in  this  instance,  of  all  others,  that  they  would 
have  made  an  exception  to  their  obe^enct,  if  they 
had  thought  it  right  to  have  done  so  in  any  ?  And 
!M>w,  after  all  this,  you  will  imagine,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  come  to  the  end.  Hare  patience,  however, 
there  is  still  something  more  remarkable  to  follow: 
•«  And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  the  gen- 
erous disposition  of  the  emperor,  to  approve  and 
reward  merit,  should  be  every  where  made  kaown 
and  celebrated,  especially  in  such  places  where 
those  who  have  the  care  and  admiuistFatiofi  o^ 
his  affairs  may  be  elicited  to  an  itnit^tion  \  ^ 
whereas  the  approved  fidelity  and  integrity  of 
Pallas  may  stimulate  others  to  emuMe  so  la^dthle 
an  examj^r^It '  i»,  therefbt*e,  relsol^ed,  that  the 
memoiial  which  the  emperor  read  to  the  ^tMtfiiOn 
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the  36tli  of  Jairaary  last,  together  with  (he  decree 
of  tlie  senate  thereupoh,  shall  be  engmyen  in  tab- 
lets of  brass^  abd  hung  up  near  the  martial  statue 
of  JuliXis  Caesar.'- *     It  was  not,  it  seems^  Bufficiem» 
that  tke  isenatt  alone  should  be  witness  to  this  cpm- 
pUcated  disgrace  ;  but  the  most  frequented  place  in 
all  Rome  was  chosen,  in  order  to  display  it  to  the 
then  present  and  future  times  :   It  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  honours  of  a  most  insolent  slave,  both 
those  which  he  refused,  and  those  which  (as  much 
as  in  the  authors  of  the  decree  lay)  he  had  borne, 
should  be  in$cribed  in  brass;  the  Praetorian   dis- 
tinctions decreed  to  Pallas  insci*ibed,  like  ancient 
treaties   or    sacred  laws,  upon  public  and  ever- 
lasting monuments  of  brass  1  So  great  was  their*^ 
I  know  not  what  epithet  to  give  it* — that  the  em- 
peror chose  to  display  his  weakness,  the  senate 
their  meanness,  and  Pallas  his  insolence,  in  the  £su:e 
of  all  the  world  i  The  senate  was  not  ashamed  to 
colour  this  turpitude  with  a  show  of  reason  ;  and  a 
noble  one,  in  truth,  it  was,  even  ^'  that  others  might 
be  encouraged,  by  the  rewards   conferred   upon 
Pallas,  to  a  laudable  emulation  of  his  conduct  1'* 
Thus  contemptible  were  all  honours  rendered,  even 
those  which  the  noble  Pallas  did  not  disdain  to  ac- 
cept I     And  yet  there  were  found  persons  of  rank 
and  birth  so  humble,  as  to  desire  and  solicit  those  ^ 
very  honours,  which  they  saw  thus  offered  by  slaves, 
and  conferred  upon  a  freod-man.     Happy  for  roe, 
that  I  was  not  born  in  those  days,  which  I  cannot 
help  blushing  for,  as  if  I  had  actually  lived  in  them  ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  they  raise  the  same  sentiments  in 
*  In  the  forum. 
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yon.  I  know  the  honest  feeling  of  yonr  temper, 
and  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  have  been  transported 
into  a  greater  warmth  of  expression  than  is  suitable, 
perhaps^  to  a  private  letter,  you  will  think  I  have 
shown  rather  too  little,  than  too  much  indignauon. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  TACITUS. 

WHEN  you  sent  me  your  treatise,  it  was  not 
(as  you  were  pleased  to  say  yourself)  as  one  master, 
or  disciple,  would  communicate  his  works  to  anoth- 
er, but  with  the  condescension  of  a  preceptor  to 
his  scholar;  for  in  that  relation  I  must  consider 
myself  in  respect  to  you.  Accordingly,  you  sum- 
mon me  to  my  studies,  whilst  I  am  playing  the  tru- 
ant, and  prolonging  the  Saturnalian  holidays.*  Tell 
me  now,  could  I  have  made  you  a  more  stiff  and 
awkward  compliment,  or  given  a  stronger  proof, 
that  I  am  so  faRfrom  deserving  to  be  your  instruc- 
tor, that  I  am  not  even  worthy  to  be  your  pugil  ? 
However,  I  will  venture  to  assume  the  character 
you  have  invested  me  with,  and  exert  the  vmthori- 
ty  you  have  given  me  over  your  book :  and  with 
so  much  the  more  free<*oA,  as  I  have  nothing  of 
my  own  to  send  you,  upon  which  you  may  take 
your  revenge.     Farewell. 

•  Vol.  I.  Book  IJ.  Let  17,  note. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

TO   ROMANUS. 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  the  source  of  the  river 
Clitumnus  ?*  as  I  never  heard  you  mention  ity  I  im- 
agine not  ;  let  me  there&re  advise  you  to  visit  it 
immediately.  It  is  but  Is^ely  indeed  I  had  that 
pleasure*  and  I  condemn  myself  for  not  having^ 
viewed  it  sooner.  At  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  cov- 
ered with  venerable  and  shady  cypress  trees,  a 
spring  issues,  which,  gushing  out  in  different  and 
unequal  streams,  forms  itself,  after  several  wind- 
ings, into  a  spacious  bason,  so  extremely  clear, 
that  you  may  see  the  pebbles, 'and  the  little  pieces 
of  money  which  aref  thrown  into  it,  as  they  lie 

*  Now  ealled  CHtomno :  it  rises  a  litUe  below  the  village  of  Cam- 
pello  in  Ombi*ia.  The  inhabitants  near  this  river  still  retain  a  notion^ 
that  its  waters  are  attended  with  a  supernatural  property,  imagin* 
iDg  it  makes  the  cattle  white  that  drink  of  it ;  a  quality  for  which  it  is 
likewise  celebrated  by  inany  of  the  Latin  poets.  See  Addison's 
Travela, 

t  The  heads  of  considerable  rivers,  hot  springs,  large  bodies  of 
standing  water,  &c.  were  esteemed  holy  among  the  Romans,  and 
cultivated  with  religious  ceremonies.  JUagnorum  fluminum  (says 
Seneca)  capita  reveretnur  ;  tubita  et  ex  abdito  vasti  amnia  ervptio 
ara*  habet ;  coluntur  aquarum  cdlentium  fimtea^  et  atagna  qua^ 
dam,  velopacitaa,  vel  immenaa  altitudo  aacravitt  Ep.  41.  It  was 
customary  to  throw  little  pieces  of  money  into  those  fountains, 
lakes,  &c.  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  sacred,  as  a  mark  of 
veneratipn  for  those  places,  and  to  render  the  presiding  deities  pro- 
pitious. Suetonius  mentions  this  practice,  in  the  annual  vows  which 
he  says  the  Roman  people  made  for  the  health  of  Augustus.  Suet, 
invit.  Aug, 

VOL.   IX.  H 
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at  the  bottom.  From  thence  it  is  carried  off,  not 
so  much  by  the  declivltf  of  the  ground,  as  by  its 
o\vn  weight  and  exuberance.  It  is  navigable  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  has  quitted  its  source,  and  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  free  passage  for  vessels  to  pass 
each  other,  as  they  sail  with  or  against  the  stream. 
The  current  runs  so  strong,  though  the  ground  is 
level,  that  the  large  barges  which  go  do^n  the 
river  have  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  their  oars; 
while  those  which  ascend,  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
vance, even  with  the  assistance  of  oars  and  poles: 
and  this  vicissitude  of  labour  and  ease  is  exceeding- 
ly amusing,  when  one  sails  up  and  down  merely 
for  pleasure.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  shaded 
with  great  numbers  of  verdant  ash  and  poplar  trees, 
as  distinctly  reflected  in  the  stream,  as  if  they  were 
actually  existing  in  it.  The  water  is  cold  as  snow, 
and  as  lucid  too.  Near  it  stands  an  ancient  and 
venerable  temple,  wherein  is  placed  a  statue  rep- 
resenting the  river-god  Clitumnus  in  his  proper 
vestment ;  and,  indeed,  the  prophetic  oracles,  here 
delivered,  sufficiently  testify  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  that  divinity.  Several  little  chapels  arc 
scattered  round,  dedicated  to  particular  gods,  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  and  soraeof  them 
too  presiding  over  different  fountains.  For,  be- 
sides the  principal  spring,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
parent  of , air  the  rest,  there  are  several  smaller 
streams,  which,  taking  their  rise  from  various 
sources,  lose  themselves  in  the  river ;  over  which 
a  bridge  is  thrown,  that  separates  the  sacred  part 
from  that  which  lies  open  to  common  use.  Vessels 
are  allowed  to  come  above  this  bridge,  but  no  per- 
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son  is  permitted  to  swim,*  except  below  it.     The 
Hispeliates,t  to  whom  Augustus  gave  this  place, 
fui*Dish  a  public  bath,  and  likewise   entertain  all 
strangers  at  their  own  expence.     Several  villas,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  this  river,  are  situated  upon 
its  borders.     In  short,  every  surrounding  object  will 
afford  you  entertainment.     You  may  also  amuse 
yourself  with  numberless  inscriptions,  fixed  upon 
the  pillars  and  walls  by  different  persons,  celebrat- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  fountain,  and  the  divinity  who 
presides  over  it.     There  are  many  of  them  you  will 
greatly  admire,  as  there  are  some  that  will  make 
you  laugh  :  but  I  must  correct  myself  when  1  say 
so  ;  you  are  too  humane,  I  know,  to  laugh  upon 
such  an  occasion.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

'     TO   VRSUS. 

IT  is  long  since  I  have  taken  either  st  book, 
or  a  pencil,  in  my  hand  ;  since  I  have  known  the 
sweets  of  leisure  and  repose  ;  since  I  have  known, 
in  short,  that  indolent,  but  agreeable  satisfaction  of 
doing  nothing,  and  being  nothing  ;  so  much  have 
the  affairs  of  my  friends  engaged  me,  and  prevent- 
ed me  from  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
and  contemplation.  There  is  no  sort  of  philosophi 
ical  studies,  however,  sufficiently  important  to  su- 

*  The  loach  of  a  naked  body  wm  Uiought  to  pollute  these  con* 
seerated  waters,  as  appears  fi*om  a  passagpe  in  Tacitos,  1.  H,  AnA. 
c.  22. 

t  Iiihabitanis  of  a  town  in  Ombria,  now  called  Spello*. 
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pers«de  the  offices  of  friendship  ;  for  they  are  of- 
fices which  philosophy  herself  teaches  us  most  re- 
ligiously to  discharge.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  FABATOS.* 

YOUR  concern  to  hear  of  my  wife's  miscar- 
riage, will  be  equal,  I  know,  to  the  earnest  desire 
you  have  thut  we  should  make  you  a  great-grand- 
father. The  inexperience  of  her  youth  rendered 
her  ignorant  that  she  was  breeding  ;  so  that  she  not 
only  neglected  the  proper  precautions,  but  managed 
herself  in  a  way  extremely  unsuitable  to  a  person 
in  her  circumstances.  But  she  has  severely  atoned 
for  her  mistake,  by  the  utmost  hazard  of  her  life. 
Though  you  certainly  will  be  afflicted  to  see  your- 
self thus  disappointed,  in  your  advanced  age,  of  the 
immediate  hopes  of  leaving  a  family  behind  you  ; 
yet  it  deserves  your  gratitude  to  the  Gods,  that,  in 
the  preservation  of  your  grand-daughter,  you  have 
still  reason,  to  expect  that  blessing  :  an  expectaUon 
so  much  the  more  assured,  as  she  has  given  diis 
proof,  though  an  unhappy  one  indeed,  of  her  being 
capable  of  bearing  children.  These,  at  least,  are 
reflections  by  which  I  endeavour  to  confirm  mj 
own  hopes,  and  console  myself  under  my  present 
disappointment.  You  cannot  more  ardently  desire 
to  have  great-grand-children,  than  I  to  have  chil- 
dren ;  as  the  dignity  of  both  our  families  seems  to 

^  His  wife't  grandfiither. 
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open  to  them  a  sure  road  to  honours,  and  they  will 
inherit  the  glory  of  descending  from  a  long  race  of 
ancestors,  whose  fame  is  as  extensive  as  their  no^r 
bility  is  ancient.  May  we  but  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  bom,  it  will  jnake  us  amends  for  the 
present  mortification!  Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 

TO   HISPULLit.* 

WHEN  I  consider,  that  you  love  your  niece 
even  more  fondly  than  if  she  were  your  own  daugh- 
ter, I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  you  of  her 
recovery,  before  I  tell  you  she  lias  been  ill ;  that  the 
sentiments  of  joy  at  the  one,  may  leave  you  no  lei- 
sure to  be  afflicted  at  the  other.  Though  I  fear, 
indeed,  after  your  first  transports  of  gratulation  are 
over,  you  will  feel  some  concern  ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  your  joy  for  the  danger  she  has  escaped,  will 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  that  which  she  has  un- 
dergone. She  is  now,  however,  in  good  spirits, 
and  again  restored  to  herself  and  to  me  ;  and  is  re- 
covering her  strength  and- health,  as  fast  as  she  lost 
them.  To  say  the  truth,  (and  I  may  now  safely  tell 
it  you,)  her  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger  ;  not  in- 
deed from  any  fault  of  her  own,  but  a  little  from  the 
inexperience  of  her  youth.  To  this  must  be  im- 
puted the  cause  of  her  miscarriage,  and  the  sad  ex- 
perience she  has  had  of  the  consequence  of  not 
knowing  she  was  breeding.    But  though  this  mis^ 

*  His  TFife't  aunt. 
h2 
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fortune  has  deprived  70U  at  preauit  of  a  nephew,  or 
a  mece,  to  console  you  for  the  loss  of  your  brotlkery 
you  should  reflect,  that  it  is  a  blessing  which  seems 
rather  to  be  deferred  than  denied,  since  her  life  is 
preserved  from  whom  that  hi^piness  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  entreat  you  then  to  represent  this  acci- 
dent to  yonr  father*  in  the  most  favourable  light ; 
as  your  sex  are  the  best  advocates  in  cases  of  this 
kind.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XII. 

TO  MINUTIAMUS. 

I  BEG  you  to  excuse  me  this  one  day :  Ti- 
t'uiius  Capito  is  to  recite  a  performance  of  his,  and  1 
know  not  whether  it  is  most  my  inclination,  or  my 
duty,  to  attend  him.  He  is  a  man  of  a  most  amia- 
ble disposition,  and  justly  to  be  numbered  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of* the  present  age.  He 
diligently  cultivates  the  polite  arts  himself,  and  gen- 
erously admires  and  encourages  them  in  others ;  to 
many  of  whom  he  is  the  protector,  the  refuge,  and 
the  liberal  patron  ;  as  he  is  to  all  of  them  a  bright 
and  exemplary  model.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  re- 
storer and  reformer  of  literature,  now,  alas  I  well 
nigh  sinking  into  total  neglect  and  decay«  His 
house  is  open  to  every  man  of  genius,  who  has  any 
works  to  rehearse  ;  and  it  is  not  there  alone  that  he 
attends  these  assemblies  with  the  most  obliging 
good-nature.     I  am  sure,  at  least,  he  never  once  ex- 

*  Fabatusy  graadfiither  to  Calphtiriuai  Pliny's  wife. 
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cused  himaelf  from  mme,  if  he  happened  to  be  at 
fiome.  I  should)  therefore^  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary ill  grace,  refuse  to  return  him  the  same  fa- 
▼our^  especially  upon  so  honourable  an  occasion. 
Should  not  I  think  myself  obliged  to  a  man,  who^ 
if  I  were  engaged  in  any  law-suit,  generously  at- 
tended the  cause  in  which  I  was  interested  ?  And 
am  I  less  indebted,  now  that  my  whole  care  and  bu- 
siness is  of  the  literary  kind,  for  his  assiduity  in  my 
concerns  of  this  sort ;  which,  if  not  the  only,  is 
however  the  principal  instance,  wherein  I  can  be 
obliged  ?  But  though  I  owed  him  no  return  of  this 
nature  ;  though  I  were  not  engaged  to  him  by  the 
reciprocal  tie  of  the  same  good  offices  he  has  done 
xne  ;  yet  not  only  the  powers  of  his  extensive  gen- 
ius, as  elegantly  polished  as  it  is  severely  correct, 
but  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  would  strongly  incite 
me  to  be  of  his  audience.  He  has  written  an  ac- 
cdunt  of  the  deaths  of  several  illustrious  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  my  particular  friends.  It  is 
a  pious  office  then,  it  should  seem,  as  I  could  not 
be  present  at  their  obsequies,  to  attend,  at  least, 
this  (as  I  may  call  it)  their  funeral  oration  ;  which, 
though  a  late,  is  however,  for  that  very  reason,  a 
more  unsuspected  tribute  to  their  memories.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XIII. 

TO  GENIALIS. 

I  MUCH  approve  of  your  having  read  my 
orations  with  your  father.  It  is  highly  for  your  ad- 
vantage to  leani  from  a  man  of  his  eloquence,  what 
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to  admire  in  compoutions  of  this  kind,  and  what  to 
condemn  ;  as  you  will  at  the  same  time  be  trained 
up  in  an  habitual  custom  of  speaking  your  retal  sen- 
timents. You  see  whose  steps  it  is  you  ought  to 
fellow  ;  and  happy  are  you  in  having  a  liying  exam- 
pie  before  you,  which  is  at  once  the  nearest  and  the 
noblest  model  you  can  pursue  I  in  a  word,  that  he 
whom  nature  designed  you  should  most  resemble, 
is,  of  ail  others,  the  person  whom  you  should  most 
endeavour  to  imitate.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

TO   ARISTO. 

AS  you  are  no  less  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical law  of  youc  country,  (which  includes  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  senate,)  than  with  the  civil, 
I  am  particularly  desirous  to  have  your  opinion, 
whether  I  was  mistaken  in  an  affair  which  lately 
came  before  the  ^ouse.  This  I  request,  not  with  a 
view  of  being  directed  in  lay  judgment  as  to  what 
is  passed,  (for  that  is  now  too  late)  but  in  order  to 
know  how  to  conduct  myself,  if  any  case  c^  the  same 
nature  should  hereafter  happen  to  arise.  You  will 
ask,  perhaps,  why  I  apply  to  you  for  information 
concerning  a  point,  wherein  I  ought  to  be  well  in- 
structed ?  But  the  tyranny  of  former  reigns,*  as  it 
introduced  a  neglect  and  ignorance  of  all  other 
parts  of  useful  knowledge,  so  particularly  of  what 
relates  to  the  customs  of  the  senate ;  for  who  is  there 

•  Those  of  Nero  and  DoroitJaD. 
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SO  idly  industrious.as  to  endeavour  to  learn,  what  he 
noTer  can  -have  an  opportunity  of  practising  ?  Be- 
sides;  it  is  not  very  easy  to  retain  even  the  knowl- 
edge one  has  acquired,  where  no  occasion  of  exer- 
cismg  it  occurs.  Hence  it  was,  that  Liberty,  at  her 
return,*  found  us  totally  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
in  what  relates  to  her  interest ;  and  thus,  in  our 
eagerness  to  taste  her  sweets,  we  are  sometimes 
hurried  on  to  action,  ere  we  are  well  informed  in 
what  manner  it  is  proper  we  should  act.  But  it  was 
wisely  provided  by  the  institution  of  our  ancestors, 
that  the  young  men  should  learn  from  the  old,  not 
ODly  by  precept,  but  by  their  own  observation,  how 
to  behave  in  that  sphere,  wherein  they  were  one 
day  themselves  to  move ;  as  these,  in  their  turn, 
transmitted  the  same  mode  of  instruction  to  their 
children.  Upon  this  principle  it  was,  that  the 
youth  were  sent  early  into  the  army,  that,  by  being 
taught  to  obey,  they  might  learn  to  command,  and,^ 
whilst  they  followed  others,  might  be  trained  by 
degrees  to  become  leaders  themselves.  And  thus, 
when  they  were  candidates  for  any  office,  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  senate,  that 
they  might  be  spectators  before  they  were  admit* 
ted  parties  in  the  public  council  of  the  empire. 
The  father  of  each  youth  was  his  instructor  upon 
these  occasions ;  or,  if  he  were  dead,  some  person 
of  years  and  dignity  supplied  the  place  of  a  father. 
Accordingly,  they  were  taught  by  that  surest  meth- 
od of  discipline,  example,  hoW  far  the  right  of  pro- 
posing any  law  to  the  senate  extended  ;  what  privi* 

•  When  Nerra  and  Trajan  received  the  empire; 
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leges  a  senator  had  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the 
house  ;  the  power  of  the  magistrates  in  that  ^assem- 
bly, and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members  i 
where  it  is  proper  to  yields  and  where  to  insist; 
when  and  how  long  to  speak)  and.  when  to  be  si- 
lent ;  how  to  distinguish  and  separate  complicated 
and  inconsistent  propositions,*  and  how  to  improve 
upon  another  member's  motion ;  in  a  word,  ^ey 
learnt  by  this  m^ans  whatever  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  senator  in  the  house.  As  for  myself,  it  is 
true,  I  served  in  the  army  when  I  was  a  youth ;  but 
it  was  at  a  time  when  courage  was  suspected,  and 
want  of  spirit  honoured  ;  when  generals  were  with- 
out authority,  and  aoldiers  Vithout  modesty  ;  when 
there  were  neither  discipline  nor  obedience  in  the 
camp,  but  all  was  riot,  disorder,  and  confusion  ;  in 
short)  when  it  was  happier  to  forget,  than  to  re- 
member what  one  learnt.  I  attended,  likewise,  in 
my  youth,  the  senate,  but  a  senate  that  was  mute 
and  dispirited ;  where  it  was  dangerous  to  speak 
one's  sentiments,  and  infamous  to  be  silent.  What 
satisfaction  in  learning,  or  indeed  what  could  be 
learnt,  when  the  senate  sate  in  the  utmost  indo- 
lence, or  acted  with  the  highest  infamy ;  when 
they  were  convened  either  for  cruel  or  ridiculous 
purposes  ;t  and  when  their  deliberations  were  nev- 

♦  If  any  opinion  proposed  to  the  senate  was  thoug^ht  too  general* 
and  to  inclade  several  distinct  articles,  some  of  whieb  might  be  ap- 
proved,  and  others  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  reqnire  that  it  might  be 
divided :  and  this  they  sometimes  did  by  a  general  vtfice  of  the  asr 
sembly,  crying  oat,  cUvidep  divide  /  Middlet  Treat,  on  the  Roman 
Senate,  137. 

t  The  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  will  wrve  as  a  eomment  upon 
this  passage,  where  he  acquaints  us,  that  a  turbot  of  a  most  cnor- 
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er  serious,  though  often  sad  I  But  I  was  not  only 
a  witness  to  this  scene  of  wretchedness,  as  a  spec- 
tator ;  I  bore  my  share  of  it  too  as  a  senator,  and 
both  saw  and' suffered  under  it  for  many  years'; 
which  so  broke  and  damped  my  spirits,  that  they 
have  not  even  yet  been  able  fully  to  recover  them- 
selves. It  is  but  within  a  short  time  (for  all  time 
seems  short  in  proportion  to  its  happiness)  since  we 
could  take  any  pleasure  in  knowing  what  relates 
to,  or  in  exercising  the  duties  of,  our  station.  Upon 
these  considerations,  therefore,  I  may  reasonably 
entreat  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  pardon  my  error, 
(if  I  have  committed  one,)  and  in  the  next,  to  lead 
me  out  of  it  by  your  superior  knowledge  ;  for,  I  am 
sensible  you  have  ever  been  diligent  to  enquire 
into  the  constitution  of  our  country,  both  with  re- 
spect to  its  public  and  private,  its  ancient  and  mod- 
em, ifs  general  and  particular  laws.  I  am  per- 
suaded, indeed,  the  point  upon  which  I  am  going 
toconstiltyou,  is  so  singular,  that  even  those  whose 
great  experience  in  public  business  must  have>made 

mous  size  being  presented  to  Domitian,  he  immediately  convened 
the  senate,  in  order  to  consult  in  what  manner  it  should  be  dress- 
ed. The  poet  mentions  the  names  of  the  persoiis  who  spoke  in 
this  remarkable  debate,  together  with  their  several  opinions  upon 
a  qaestion  so  impoi'tant,  concluding  his  satire  with  this  patbetie 
-wish : 

JItgue  utin^m  Ida  potitts  nugU  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  aeevitia,  claras  qvibus  abstulit  urbi 
Jllustresque  animas  impune  /■ 

Ah  1  as  this  day,  that  he  had  spent  the  rest^ 
And  his  dire  reign  had  only  be^n  a  jest! 
Nor  Rome  her  noblest  blood  had  tamely  seen 
Plow  unrevcpged! 
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them,  one  should  supipote)  acquainted  with  tntj 
thing  of  thia  natorOf  were  either  doubtful,  or  «bao- 
lutely  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  shall 
be  the  more  excusable,  therefore,  if  I  hi^pes  to 
have  been  mistaken ;  as  fou  will  gain  so  mack  the 
higher  praise,  if  jroo  can  set  me  right  in  an  affiuri 
which  it  is  net  clear  has  ever  yet  fidkn  wUhia 
your  observation*  The  inquiry,  then,  before  the 
house,  was  concerning  the  death  df  Afranius  Dex- 
ter, who  being  found  mttrdwed,it  waauncertaia 
whether  he  fell  by  hia  own  hands,  or  by  those  of 
his  freedmen ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  they  cefli« 
mitted  the  fact  in  obedience*  to  the  commands  of 
Afranius,  or  were  prompted  to  it  by  their  oini  ril- 
lanjiu  After  they  had  been  put  to  the  tortttre,  a 
certain  senator  (it  is  of  no  importance  to  nieotio& 
his  name,  but  if  you  are  desirous  to  loiow,  it  was 
myself)  was  for  acquitting  them ;  another  propos- 
ed, that  they  should  be  banished ;  and  a  third,  that 
they  should  suffer  death.  These  several  opiniODS 
were  so  extremely  different,  that  it  was  impossible 
either  of  them  could  stand  with  the  other;  and, 
therefore,  in  taking  the  votes,  I  thought  they  ought 
to  be  numbered  separately.  For,  what  is  there  in 
common  between  the  opinion  of  those  who  deemed 
the  accuied  deserved  banishment,  and  those  who 
were  of  opinion  they  merited  death?  certainly  noth- 
ing more  than  between  those  who  voted  for  baaor 

•  Those  who  destroyed  themselves  frequently  made  use  of  the 
hands  of  their  slaves  for  that  purpose.  Thus  Brutus  and  Cas8iu8, 
after  the  loss  of  that  fatal  battle  vhich  decided  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  ran  each  of  them  upoo  the  swords  of  their  slaves,  i^ont^ 
1.  4.  c.  7. 
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ishment)  aud  <he  others  wbo  were  for  acquitting 
the  prisoners*  TkoMgbt  indeed,  he  who  was  for  dis- 
charging them  approached  nearer  to  the  senti- 
ments of  him  who  proposed  exile*,  than  the  other 
who  moTe^  that  they  should  suffer  death :  for  both 
tibe  former  agreed  at  least  in  this,  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared^  whereas  theh^ter  were  for  a  cap- 
ital ,c<uiviction.  In  the  mean  while*  those  sena- 
tors'who  were  for  punishing  with  death,  and  those 
who  propoaed  banishm^it,  sate  together  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house:  and  thus,  by  a  present  ap- 
pearance of  union^  covered  their  real  disagreement. 
I  moved,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  three  opinions 
should  be  separately  voted,  and  that  two  of  them 
should  not,  under  favour  of  a  short  truce  between 
themselves,  join  against  the  third.  I  insisted,  that 
such  of  the  members  who  were  for  capital  punish- 
ment should  diiide-from  the  others  who  voted  for 
banishment ;  and  that  these  two  distinct  parties 
should  not  be  permitted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
body,  in  oppoaition  to  those  who  declared  for  ac- 
quittal, when  they  would  immediately  after  dis- 
unite again  :  for  it  was  not  material  that  they 
agreed  in  disliking  one  of  the  proposals,  since  they 
differed  with  respect  to  the  other  two.  It  seemed 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  who  moved  *that  the 
freedmen  should  be  banished,  and  the  slaves  suffer 
death,  should  not  be  allowed  to  join  these  two  mo* 
tions  in  one,  but  that  the  question  should  be  order- 
ed to  be  put  to  the  house  in  the  disjunctive  ;  and  yet 
that  the  Votes  of  those  who  were  for  inflicting  cap- 
ital punishment  upon  the  freedmen,  should  be  tak- 
en ii>  conjunction  with  those  who  were  for  banish- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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ing  them.  For  if,  in  the  fomier  iiistasce,  it  ym 
reasonable  that  die  motion  should  be  di^ed^be- 
cau9<i  it  comprehended  two  dietinct  prop<toiti<mft ; 
I  could  not  see  why^  in  the  latter  case^  snffhi^  so 
extremely  different  should  be  thrown  intothe  same 
scale.  Permit  me  then»  notwhb«tftfiding  the  p(rint 
is  already  determined,  to  go  over  it  agab,  as  if  it 
were  still  undecided,  and  to  lay  before  you  those 
reasons,  at  my  ease,  which  I  off*ered  to  the  bouse  is 
the  midst  of  much  interruption  and  clamour.  Let 
us  suppose  there  had  been  only  three  judges  ap- 
pointed to  hear  this  cause,  one  of  which  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  parties  in  question  deserved  desUi; 
the  other,  that  they  should  only  be  banished ;  and 
the  third,  that  they  ought  to  be  acquitted  ;  sbeuW 
the  two  former  unite  their  weight  to  overpower  tJic 
latter,  or  should  each  be  separately  balanced  ?  For, 
the  first  and  second  are  no  more  compai^e  wfCA 
each  other  than  the  second  and  third.  They  oogbt, 
therefore,  to  be  counted  in  the  senate  as  ec^tnry 
opinions,  since  they  were  delhrefed  as  difierent 
ones.  Suppose  the  same  person  bad  moved,  tfrat 
they  should  both  hare  been  banished  and  pst  to 
death ;  could  they  possibly,  in  pursuance  of  this 
opinion,  have  suiTcrcd  both  punishments  ?  Or  coow 
it  have  been  esteemed  as  one  consistent  motion^ 
when  it  united  two  such  different  decisions  ?  Wfcy 
then  should  the  same  opinion,  when  delivered  by 
distinct  persons,  be  considered  as  one  and  entiw> 
which  would  not  be  deemed  so  if  proposed  by  a 
single  man  ?  Does  not  the  law  manifestly  itnp<y» 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  who 
are  for  a  capital  conviction,  and  those  whoarefov 
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banishment,  in  the  very  form  of  words  made  use  of 
vhen  the  bouse  is  ordered  to  divide  ?  «<  You  who 
are  of  such  an  opinion,  come  to  this  side  ;  you  who 
are  ^any  other,  go  over  to  the  side  of  him  whose 
opinion  yoa  .follow.^'  Let  us  esiamine  this  form, 
aBd  weigh  e,very  sentence  :  "  You  who  are  of  this 
opinion  :"  that  is,  for  instance,  you  who  are  for 
banishment,  '*  come  on  this  side  ;"  namely,  on  the 
side  of  him  who  moved  for  banishment.  From 
whence  it  is  clear  he  cannot  remain  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  for  death.  <<  You  who  are  for  any 
other ;"  observe^  the  law  is  not  contented  with 
barely  s^ing  ana^ur^  but  it  adds  any.  Now  can 
there  be  a  daubt,  whether  they  who  declare  for  a 
capital  conviction  are  of  any  «ther  opinion,  than 
those  who  propose  exUe  I-  «  Go  over  to  the  side  of 
him  whose  opinion  you  follow  :"  does  not  the  law 
aeem,  as  it  were,  ta  force  those  who  are  of  differ- 
eiat  sentiments  to^^ontrary  sides  ?  Does  not  the  con- 
sul himself  point  out,  not  only  by  this  solemn  form 
oCrwordSrbut  by  his -hand  and  gesture,  the  place 
in  .iKfhich^  every  man  is  to  remain*  or  to  which  he 
is  tP  go. over  ?  <^  But,  it  is  objected,  if  this  separa- 
tij^a  be  inade  between  those  who  vojte  for  indict- 
iog.  death,  and  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  exile^ 
the  opinion  for  acquitting  the  prisoners*must  ne- 
cessarily prevail."  But  how  does  that  affect  the 
parties  who  vote  ?  Certainly  it  becomes  not  them 
to  contend  by  every  art,And  urge  every  expedi- 
ent|  that  the  milder  sentence  may  not  take  place. 
"  Still,"  say  they,  "  those  are  who  for  condemning 
the  accused,  either  capitally  or  to  banishment, 
should  first  be  set  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  for 
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absol^ng  theixi>  and  afterwards  weighed  against 
each  other/*  Thoa,  as,  in  certain  public  gameS) 
aome  «are  by  lot  to  engage  with  the  conqueror ;  sO) 
it  seems,  in  the  senate^  there  is  a  first  and  second 
combat,  and  of  two  different  sentSfnents,  the  pre- 
vailing one  has  still  a  third  to  contend  with.  What ! 
when  any  particular  opinion  isxeceired;  do  not  all 
the  rest  fall  of  course  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  that 
one  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  merely  to 
weiijh  down  another  ?  To  express  my  meaning 
more  plainly :  unless  the  two  parties,  who  are  re- 
spectively for  capital  punishment  and  exile,  im- 
mediately separate  upon  the  first  dirision  of  the 
house,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  afterwards  to  dis- 
sent from  those  with  whom  they  had  joined  before. 
But  I  am  dictating  instead  of  i*eceiTing  instruction. 
Tell  me,  then,  whether  you  think  these  votes  should 
hare  been  taken  separately  ?  My  sentiments,  'tis 
true,  prevailed;  nevertheless,  I  am  desirous  to  know 
whether  you  think  I  ought  to  have  insisted  upon 
this  point,  or  have  yielded,  as  that  member  did 
who  declared  for  capital  punishment  ?  For,  con- 
vinced, I  will  not  say  of  the  legality,  but  at  least  of 
the  equity  of  my  proposal,  he  receded  from  his  own 
opinion,  and  went  over  to  the  party  for  exile  ;  fear- 
ing, perhaps,  if  the  votes  were  taken  separately, 
(which  he  saw  would  be  the  case,)  the  freedmen 
would  be  acquitted :  for,  the  numbers  were  far 
greater  on  that  side  than  on  either  of  the  other  two, 
separately  counted.  The  consequence  was,  that 
those  who  had  been  influenced  by  hia  authority, 
when  they  saw  themselves  forsaken  by  his  ^ing 
over  to  the  other  party,  gave  up  a  motion  which 
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thefjT.&und  abandoned  by  the  first  proposer,  and 
do&ertedyif  I.  may  so  express  it,  with  their  leaden 
Thus,  the  three:  opinions  terminated  at  length  in 
two :  and  of  those,  one  prevailed,  and  the  other  was 
Fejected:  while,  the  third,  as  it  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  both  the  otfaei^,  had  only  to 
choose  to  which  of  the  two  it  would  yield.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XV. 

TO  JUNIOR. 

I  FEAR  I  have  overloaded  you  by  sending  so 
many  volumes  at  once;  but,  if  I  have,  remember 
it  was  your  own  request.  Besides,  as  you  wrote 
me  word  you  were  likely  to  reap  but  little  from 
the  iruits  of  your  vineyards,  I  imagined  you  would 
be  at  leisure  to  reap  (as  ire  say)  the  fruits  of  learn- 
ing. I  have  received  the  same  bad  accounts  of 
my  own  farms;  and  am  therefore  at  leisure  to 
compose  tracts  for  you,  provided  I  can  but  raise 
money  sufficient  to  furnish  me  with  good  parch- 
ment. For,  should  I  be  reduced  to  use  the  coarse 
and  spungy  sort^  I  must  either  not  write  at  all,  or 
whatever  I  compose,  whether  good  or  bad,  must 
necessarily  undergo  one  general  blot  I    Farewell. 

LETTER  XVI. 

TO   PATEKNUS. 

THE  sickness  which  has  lately  run  through 
my  family^  and  carried  off  several  of  my  domestics^ 
I  2 
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some  of  Uiem  too  In  the  prime  of  their  years,  his 
deeply  afflicted  ne.  I  have  two  coosolatuns,  bow- 
ever,  which,  though  xhmj  are  not  adequate  to  so 
considerable  a  loss,  still  thejr  are  coasohtkiBs. 
One  is,  that  as  I  have  always  rery  readily  masu- 
mixed  my  slaves,  their  death  does  not  seen  alto- 
gether immature,  if  they  lived  Icmg  eaoufh  to 
receive  their  freedom :  the  other,  that  I  hare  al- 
lowed them  to  make  a  kind  of  will,*  which  I  ob- 
serve as  religiously  as  if  they  were  legally  cndticd 
to  that  privilege.  I  receive  and  obey  their  last 
requests,  as  so  many  absolute  commands,  suffer- 
ing ihcm  to  dispose  of  their  effects  to  whom  they 
please;  with  this  single  restriction, that  tbey]eare 
them  to  some  of  the  family  ;  which,  to  persons  in 
their  station,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  com- 
monwealth. But  though  I  endeavour  to  acquiesce 
under  these  reflections,  yet  the  same  tenderness 
which  led  me  to  show  them  these  indulgencies, still 
breaks  out,  and  renders  me  too  sensibly  affected 
by  their  deaths.  However,  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
iucapable  of  these  tender  impressions  of  humanity; 
though  the  generality  of  the  world,  I  know,  look 
\ipon  losses  of  this  kind  in  no  other  view^,  than  as 
a  diminution  of  their  property,  and  fancy,  by  cher- 
ishing such  an  unfeeling  temper,  they  discover 
superior  fortitude  and  philosophy.  Their  fortitude 
and  philosophy,  I  will  not  dispute,  but  humane,  I 
am  sure  they  are  not ;  for  it  is  the  very  cnter'm 
©f  true  manhood  to  feel  those  impressions  of  sor- 
row, which  it  endeavours  to  resist ;  and  to  ndmifi 

♦  A  slave  could  acquire  no  projicrtjir,  antf  eoDsequcntly  vm1w»' 
pable,  by  lav,  of  maiuDg  a  wiiK 
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not  to  be  above  the  want)  of  consolation.  But»  per^ 
faapsy  I  have  detained  you  too  long  upon  this  sub- 
jecty  though  not  so  long  as  1  would.  There  is  a 
certain  pleasure  in  giving  vent  to  one's  grief ;  es- 
X>ecially  when  wc^  ppur  out  our  sorrow  in  the  bosom 
of  a  friendy  who  will  approve,  or;  m  leasti  pardoa 
our  tears.*    Farewell.  ^ 

*  Ther«  i»  QOra«thing  to  uiwoiamODly  )imiable  in  thif  F^milg 
Piecei^thtA  the  reader  cannot  be  displeased  witjk  being  stopped  a 
moment  to  take^  second  view  of  it.  If  notbiug  remained  of  Pliny 
but  this  single  trait  of  his  character,  we  might  nevertheles*  asaur* 
edty.  pranaunee  st(  torn,  timt  he  iras  ennobled  by  jBvety  .toeM  ^it^ 
tue  :  for  as  it  U  certain  the  greatest  mi«da  hare  ever  been  n^oat 
open  to  impressions  of  the  humane  kind  ;  so  every  moral  virtue 
necessarily  flows  from  benevolence,  as  from  its  true  and  genuine 
source.  It  is  imiKMsible  that  a  man^  who  has  a  just  feeling  of  the 
calamities  of  others^  can  delibeit|teiy  breaks  throi^gh  the  moral  ties 
of  any  kind  ;  because  it  is  certain  he  cannot  do  so,  without  being 
the  occasion  of  suffering  to  those  who  stand  within  the  influence  of 
the  particular  action.  This  principle  also  will  ever  afford  the  most 
unerring  test  of  patriotism,  or  the  pul^e  sifeetion ;  finr  the  cruel 
and  Unrelenting,  in  private  and  domestic  life,  can  never  aot.upea 
tlic  true  notion  of  liberty,  in  the  more  enlarged  relations  of  public 
concerns.  AVith  great  justice,  therefore,  our  author  itiakcs  this 
generous  principle  the  evidence  of  real  manhood  ;  as  Juvenal  de* 
scribes  a  tenderness  of  disposition  to  be  the  principal  note  of  difr- 
tiuction  which  naturo  has  marked  out  between  the  rational  and 
brute  creation : 

— —  MolHasima  ttrda 

Hvmano  generi  dare  te  naiura  fatetur. 

Qua  lachrymas  dedit,    H^c  nostripara  tptimaeenama, 
Quis  enim  bonut,-^ 

Vila  aliema  sibi  credat  mala  ?  separat  hoc 

JVb*  a  grege  mut&rum  Satyr.  15.  131. 

Heaven  gave  the  tear  humane,  a  sign  eonfest, 

Soft  pity  dwells  within  the  mortal  breast ; 

That  noblest  passion  noblest  bosoms  know  ! 

Turned  ever  virtue  from  another's  woe  ? 

fTis  man's  great  privilege,  the  glorious  line 

That  marks  from  brute,  the  human  soul  divine. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

TO  MACRIKUS. 

IS  the  season  with  you  as  rude  and  boistCN 
ous  as  it  is  with  us  ?  All  here  is  tempest  and  inun- 
dation. The  Tiber  has  swelled  its  channel,  and 
overflowed  itt  banks  fur  and  wide.  Though  the  wise 
precaution  of  the  emperor  had  guarded  against  this 
evil,  by  cutting  several  outlets  to  the  river ;  it  has, 
nevertheless^  flooded  all  the  fields  andvallies,  and 
entirely  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  flat  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  have  gone  out  to  meet  thwe 
rivers,  which  it  used  lo  receive  and  carry  off  in 
one  united  stream  ;  and  has  driven  them  back  lo 
deluge  those  countries  it  could  not  itself  reach. 
That  most  delightful  of  rivers,  the  Anio,*  vhich 
seems  invited  and  detained  in  its  course  by  the 
charming  villas  that  are  situated  upon  its  banks, 
has  almost  entirely  rooted  up  and  carried  airaf  the 
woods  which  shaded  its  borders.  It  has  overthrown 
whole  mountains,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  ^ad  b 

•  Now  called  the  Teveronc,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  -  The  eloqaent  BaIsac,  speaking  ofi  JitOe 
river,  has  a  thought  which  it  eelehnUed  by  Bohoars :  **  CetUi^ 

branches,  et  fait  une  infimte  d*  w/e#  et  de  tours,  afindeAj'o^- 
aer  d*  avantage^^-'Dial.  mr  la  man.  de  bien  pens,  p.  137.  But 
he  is  indebted  to  Pliny  for  aU  the  merit  of  it,  as  it  is  phoiily  a  eop; 
Irom  this  passage :  an  obiemituw  by  no  means  intended  as  are* 
Section  upon  the  French  writer^  who  baa  too  many  oripnil  beaa- 
lies  of  hia  own  to  auffer  fram  a  diacovery  of  those  which  are  not; 
it  is  designed  only  to  ahow,  that  the  most  celebrated  author  in  toe 
epistolary  way  among  the  moderns  found  advantage  in  GOBversiBS 
with  Pliny.  . 
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«pa.ssage  through  the  ruins  that  obstructed  its  way, 
lias  forced  down  houses,  and  risen  over  the  desola- 
tion it  has  occasioned.     The  inhabitants  of  the  hill 
countries,  who  are  situated  above  the  reach  of  thfs 
inundation,  have  been  the    melancholy  spectators 
of  its  dreadful  effects ;  having  seen  costly  furniture, 
instruments  of  husbandry,  plows,  and  Oxen  with 
tfaeir  drivers,  whole  herds  of  cattle,  together  with 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  beai[iis  of  the  neighbouring 
villas,  floating  about  in  different  parts.     Nor,  in* 
deed^  have  these  more  elevated  places  themselves, 
to  which  the  waters  could  not  rise,  escaped  the  ca* 
lamity.    A  continued  heavy  rain,  as  destructive  as 
tbcr  river  itself,  poured  down  in  torrents  upon  them, 
and  has  destroyed  all  the  enclosures  which  marked 
that  fertile  country.      It  has  damaged,  likewise, 
and  even  overturned,  some  of  the  public  buildings, 
where  numbers  have  been  miserably  buried  in  the 
ruina.     And  thus  those  people,  besides  the  loss  of 
their  effects,  have  suffered  the  additional  misfor* 
tunoof  lameikting  their  friends.      I  am  extremely 
Qiieasy,  lest  this  extensive  ruin  should  have  spread 
to  you  :   I  beg  therefore,  if  it  have  not,  you  vnll 
immediately  ease  me  of  my  fears  ;  and  indeed,  I 
desire  you  would  inform  me,  though  it  actually 
should  ;  for  the  difference  is  not  great  between 
fearing  a  danger  and  feeling  it,  except  that  the 
evil  one  feels  has  some  bounds,  whereas  one's  ap* 
prehensions  have  none.    For,  we  can  suffer  no  more 
than  what  actually  has  happened,  but  we  fear  all  ibat 
possibly  may  have  happened.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XVIIL 

•  TO   RUriNUS. 

IT  is  a  mistaken  maxiro,  too  generally  ad- 
vanced, that  a  man's  will  is  a  kind  of  mirror,  where- 
in one  may  clearly  discern  his  genuine  character. 
We  have  a  late  instance  to  the  contrary  in  Domitius 
Tullus,  who  appears  a  much  better  man  since  his 
death,  than  during  his  life.  After  having  artfully 
encouraged  the  expectations  of  those  who  paid  court 
to  him,  with  a  view  to  be  his  heir,  he  has  left  his 
estate  to  his  niece,  whom  he  adopted.  He  has 
given,  likewise,  several  very  considerable  legacies 
among  his  grand-children,  and  also  to  his  great- 
grandson.  In  a  word,  he  has  shown  himself  a 
kind  relation  throughout  his  whole  will ;  which  is 
so  much  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  was  not 
expected.  This  affair  has  been  much  the  subject 
of  GonversatioE  ;  some  repTe«ehtiDg  him  as  guilty 
of  the  basest  falsehood  and  ingratitude  ;  aad  while 
they  thus  complain,  as  if  they  were  actually  his 
disinherkcd  kindred,  their  invectives  betray  the 
mean  motives  of  the  attentions  they  paid  him: 
others,  on  the  contrary,  applauding  him  extremely 
for  having  disappointed  the  hopes  of  this  infamous* 
tribe  of  tnen,  whom,  the  msmners  of  the  age  con» 
JJidered,  it  is  but  prudence  to  deceive.  They  add. 
Ihat  he  wss  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  other  will* 
and  that  he  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  have 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Book  iv.  Let.  15,  note. 
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bequeathed,. fts  returned,  his  estate  to  his  adopted 
daughter,  since  it  was  by  her  means  he  became 
possessed  of  it.  For,  Curtilius  Mancia,  whose 
daughter  Domitius  Lucanos,  brother  to  this  Tullus, 
married,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  his  6on-in*law, 
devised  his  estate  to  this  young  lady,  (who  was  the 
issue  of  that  marriagi)  upon  condition  that  Luca- 
nus,  her  father,  would  emancipate  her.*  He  acr 
cordingly  did  so ;  but  she  being  afterwards  adopted 
by  Tullus,  her  uncle,  the  design  of  Mancia's  will 
was  entirely  frustrated.  For,  these  two  brothers 
having  never  divided  their  patrimony,  but  living 
together  as  joint  tenants  of  one  common  estate, 
the  daughter  of  Lucanus,  notwithstanding  the  act 
of  emancipation,  returned  back  again, .  together 
with  her  former  fortune,  under  the  dominion  of  her 
father,  in' consequence  of  this  fraudulent  adoption. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  fate  of  these  two 
brothers,  to  be  enriched  by  those  who  had  the 
greatest  aversion  to  them.  For,  Domitius  Afer, 
by  whom  they  were  adopted,  left  a  will  in  their 

•  That  is,  would  make  her  free  ;  for,  (as  has  been  observed  in 
th^  notes  above)  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  un- 
limited amongst  the  Romans.  It  extended  not  only  to  their  for- 
taoes,  but  their  lives,  and  was  even  greater  than  what  the  laws  al- 
lowed over  their  slaves:  for  if  a  master  sold  his  slave,  whoaller- 
wai*ds obtained  his  freedom,  the  former  owner  had  no  farther  claim ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  son,  the  father's  rigbt  was  not  absolutely 
extinguished  by  the  sale,  but  if  the  son  obtained  his  freedom,  he 
again  came  under  his  dominion.  This  authority  could  not  be  wholly 
disannulled,  till  tlie  son  had  been  thrice  sold,  and  as  often  recover- 
ed his  liberty  ;  it  then  entirely  ceased.  The  law  vested  the  same 
p6wer  likewise  as  fully  in  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  natural. 
Justinian  observes,  this  aathorily  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans, -and 
sHowedby  no  other  nation  whatsoever..  Inst.  I,  1. 
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favour,  which  he  had  made  eighteen  jears  before 
his  deatli ;  though  it  was  plain  he  had  altered  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  family}  because  he 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  confiscation  of 
their  father's  estate.    There  is  something  extreme- 
Ij  singular  in  the  resentment  of  Afer,  and  the 
good  fortune  of  the   other  two ;  as  it  was  very 
extraordinary,   on  the  one    hand,  that  Domitius 
should  endeavour  to   proscribe  the  man   whose 
children  he  had  adopted,  and  on  the  other,  that 
these  brothers  should  find  a  parent  in  the  very 
person  that  ruined  their  father.     But  TuUus  acted 
justly,  after  having  been  i4>pointed  sole  heir  by 
his  brother,  in  prejudice  to  his  own  daughter/  to 
restore  to  her  this  estate,  which  came  to  him  from 
Afer,  as  well  as  to  devise  to  her  all  the  fortune 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with  his  brother. 
His  will,  therefore,  deserves  the  highest  comiDei)- 
datioo,  as  it  is  the  dictates  of  nature,  justice,  and 
honour ;   having  thereby  returned  his  obligations 
to  his  several  relations,  according  to  their  respect* 
ive  good  offices  towards  him.      He  has  made  a  just 
acknowledgment,  likewise,  to  his  wife  ;  haviog  by 
his  will  given  to  that  excellent  woman,  who  pa- 
tiently endured  much  upon   his  account,  several 
delightful  villas,  besides  a  large  sum  of  mooey. 
Indeed,  she  deserved  so  much   the  more  itbi^ 
hands,  as  she  was  greatly  censured  for  her  marriage 
with  him.     It  was  thought  unworthy  a  pers<7/i  of 
her  rank  and  merit,  after  having  had  a  former  bus* 
band,  by  whom  she  had  issue,  to  marry,  in  the 
decline   of  her  life,  an  old   man,  merely  for  his 
wealth,  and  if  ho  was  so  sickly  and  infirm,  that,  evett 
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had  he  passed  the  best  years  of  his  youth  and  health 
'•with  her,  she  might  well  have  been  disgusted  with 
him.      He  had  so  entirely  lost  the  use  of  all  his 
limbs,  that  he  could  not  move,  himself  in  bed  with- 
out assistance ;  and  the  only  enjoyment  he  had  of 
his  riches,  was  to  contemplate  them.     He  was  even 
reduced  to  the  wretched  necessity  (and  one  cannot 
mention  it  without  loathing  as  well  as  pity)  of  hav* 
ing  his  teeth  washed  and  cleansed  by  others ;  in  al- 
lusion to  which,  he  used  frequently  to  say,  when  he 
Miras  complaining  of  the  indecencies  which  his  infir* 
mities  obliged  him  to  suffer,  that  he  was  every  day 
compelled  to  lick  his  servant's  fingers.     Still,  how* 
ever,  he  lived  on,  and  was  willing  to  accept  of  life 
upon  these  miserable  terms.    That  he  lived  so  long, 
was  particularly  owing,  indeed,  to  the  care  of  his 
ip^ife,  who,  whatever  reputation  she  might  lose  at 
first  by  her  marriage,  acquired  great  honour  by  her 
conduct  towards  him  during  its  continuance. 

Thus  1  have  given  you  all  the  news  of  the  town, 
where  nothing  is  talked  of  but  Tullus.  It  is  ex- 
pected his  curiosities  will  shortly  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion. He  had  such  an  abundant  collection  of  ancient 
statues,  that  he  actually  filled  an  extensive  garden 
with  diem  the  very  same  day  he  purchased  it ;  not 
to.  mendon  numberless  other  antiques,  which  stood 
neglected  in  a  lumber*room'. 

Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  worth  communicating, 
in  return,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  the  trouble  of 
giving  me  the  intelligence ;  not  only  as  we  are  all 
.  of  us  naturally  fond,  you  know,  of  news,  but  because 
interesting  anecdotes  afford  examples  which  may 
be  oi  use  in  respect  to  our  own  conduct.    Farewell. 

VOL.  II.  K  - 
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LETTER  XIX. 

TO  MAXIMVS. 

MY  Studies  prove  both  an  enteitaininentand 
consolation  to  me  ;  and  as  there  is  no  pleasure  I 
prefer  to  them,  so  there  is  no  uneasiness  thef  do 
not  alleviate.  In  this  season,  therefore,  of  dejec- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of  mj  wife, 
the  dangerous  uckness  of  some  of  my  serwDts, 
and  the  death  d  others,  1  have  recourse  to  mj 
books,  as  to  the  sovereign  consolers  of  my  sorrows. 
it  is  true,  indeed,  they  teach  mo  a  greater  aeosibil- 
ity  to  misfortunes,  but  they  teach  me,  too,  how 
to  bear  them  with  more  patience.  It  is  an  estab* 
lished  rule  with  me,  before  I  puUish  any  of  nj 
productions,  to  consult  the  judgment  of  my  fneDdS) 
and  especially  yours*.  I  request  you,  therefore,  to 
examine,  with  particular  care,  the  performance  I 
here  send  you,  as  I  am  afraid  the  disquietude  of 
my  mind  may  have  prevented  me  from  givisg  '^ 
the  attention  I  ought*  For,  though  I  could  com* 
roand  my  grief  so  for  as  to  sit  down  to  write,  1  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  my  heart,  to  do  so  with 
ease  and  cheerfulness  :  but  if  study  naturally  tends 
to  compose  the  mind,  the  mind  must  be  previously 
in  a  composed  state  to  give  a  proper  effect  to  our 
studies.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XX. 

To  GALLUS. 

THOSE  works  of  art  or  nature,  which  are 
usually  the  motives  of  our  travels,  are  often  over- 
looked and  neglected,  if  they  happen  to  lie  within 
our  reach  ;  whether  it  be  that  we  are  naturally  less 
inquisitive  concerning  those  things  which  are  near 
us,  while  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  remote  objects  ; 
or  because  the  easiness  of  gratifying  a  desire  is 
always  sure  to  damp  it ;  or,  perhaps,  that  we  de- 
fer, -from  time  to  time,  viewing  what  we  know 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whenever  we 
please.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
there  are  several  rarities  in  and  near  Rome,  which 
we  not  only  have  never  seen,  but  have  never  so 
much  as  -  heard  of ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  been  the 
production  of  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia,  or  any 
other  country  which  we  admire  as  fruitful  in  won- 
ders, they  would,  long  since,  have  been  the  subjects 
both  of  our  reading,  conversation,  and  inspection. 
For  myself,  at  least,  I  confess  I  have  lately  been 
entertained  with  a  sight  of  one  of  these  our.  indi- 
genous singularities,  to  which  I  was  an  entire 
stranger  before.  My  wife's  grandfather  desired  I 
would  look  upon  his  estate  near  Ameria.*  As  I 
was  walking  over  his  grounds,  I  was  shown  a  lake 
that  lies  below  them,  called  Vadimon,t  which  I 
was  informed  had  several  very  extraordinary  qualr 

•  Now  called  Amelia,  an  episcopal  city  in  Ombria. 
•f  Now  called  La^o  di  Basaanello. 
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.itles  attendiog  it.  This  raised  my  curiosity  to 
take  a  nearer  view.  Its  form  h  exactly  circular ; 
there  is  not  the  least  obliquity  or  winding  ;  but  all 
is  regular  and  even,  as  if  it  had  been  hollowed  and 
cut  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  water  is  of  a 
cJear  sky  blue,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  greenish 
cast ;  it  seems,  by  its  taste  and  smell,  impregpated 
with  sulphur,  and  is  deemed  of  great  efficacy  in 
all  fractures  of  the  limbs,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
consolidate.  Notwithstanding  it  is  but  of  a  mode- 
rate extent,  yet  the  winds  have  a  great  effect  upon 
itt  frequently  tlirowing  it  into  violent  commotions. 
No  vessels  are  suffered  to  sail  here,  as  its  waters 
are  held  sacred,*  but  several  floating  islandsf  swim 
about  in  it,  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  togeth- 
er with  other  plants,  which  the  neighbourlDg 
inarsh  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  produce.  These 
islands  differ  in  their  size  and  shape ;  but  the 
edges  of  all  of  them  are  worn  away  by  their  fre- 
((ucnt  collision  against  the  shore  and  each  other. 
They  have  all  of  them  the  same  height  and  mo* 
lion,  and  their  respective  roots,  which  are  formed 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  may  be  seen  hanging 
down  in  the  water,  on  whichever  side  you  stand. 
Sometimes  they  move  in  a  cluster,  and  seem  to 

•  See  above,  Letter  8.  of  tliis  Book,  note. 

t  The  credit  of  thift  account  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  oar  au- 
thor :  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  Uiese  floating  islands,  (1.  2.  95.) 
and  so  does  Seneca,  who  accounts  for  them  upon  philosophical  pria- 
oiples.  (Q.  N.  1.  8.  25.)  Varenios  says,  that  in  Honduras,  a  prov- 
ince in  America,  there  is  a  lake  in  tphieh  are  several  little  hills  plant- 
ed vith  shrubs,  &o.  tossed  up  and  down  by  the  winds.  And  he 
quotes  Boethius,  the  Scots  historian,  who  affirms,  that,  in  a  large 
XocA,  called  Lomond  Loch,  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  floating  island^ 
upon  which  catUe  graze.    See  Varen.  Geog,  Yol.  I.  p.  4t2. 
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form  one  entire  little  continent ;  sometimes  they 
su'c  dispersed  into  different  quarters  by  the  winds  ; 
sit  other  times,  when  it  is  calm,  they  float  up  and 
<iown  separately.  You  may  frequently  see  one  of 
the  larger  islands  sailing  along  with  a  lesser  joined 
to  it,  like  a  ship  with  its  long  boat ;  or,  perhaps, 
seeming  to  strive  which  shall  out-swim  the  other  : 
then  again  they  all  assemble  in  one  station,  and  af- 
terwards joining  themselves  to  the  shore,  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
cause  the  lake  to  appear  considerably  less  till  at  last 
uniting  in  the  centre,  they  restore  it  to  its  usual 
size.  The  sheep  which  graze  upon  the  borders  of 
this  lake,  frequently  go  upon  these  islands  to  feed, 
without  perceiving  that  they  have  left  the  shore,  till 
they  are  alarmed  by  finding  themselves  surrounded 
with  water;  and  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  wind 
drives  them  back  again,  they  return,  without  being 
sensible  that  they  are  landed.  This  lake  empties 
itself  into  a  river,  which,  after  ^jinning  a  little  way, 
sinks  under  ground ;  and  if  any  thing  is  thrown  in, 
brings  it  up  again  where  the  stream  emerges.  I 
have  given  you  this  account,  because  I  imagined  it 
would  not  be  less  new,  nor  less  agreeable  to  you, 
than  it  was  to  me ;  as  I  know  you  take  the  same 
pleasure  as  myself,  in  contemplating  the  works  of 
nature.   Farewell. 

LETTER  XXI. 

TO   ARRIANUS. 

NOTHING,  in  my  opinicHi,  gives  a  more 
amiable  and  becoming  grace  to  our  studies,  as  well 

^        k2 
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as  manners,  than  to  temper  the  serious  vith  the  gayr, 
lest  the  former  should  degenerate  into  austerenesS) 
and  the  latter  run  up  into  levity.  Upon  this  xnazun 
it  is,  that  I  diversify  my  graver  works  vrith  compo- 
sitions of  a  lighter  nature.  I  had  chosen  a  conven- 
ient place  and  season  for  some  productions  of  that 
sort  to  make  their  appearance  in ;  and  designing 
to  accustom  them  early  to  the  tables  of  the  idle, 
I  fixed  upon  the  month  of  July,*  which  is  usually 
a  time  of  vacation  to  the  courts  of  justice,  in  order 
to  read  them  to  some  of  my  friends  at  supper: 
and,  accordingly,  I  placed  a  desk  before  each 
couch.t  But  as  I  happened  that  morning  to  be 
unexpectedly  called  away  to  attend  a  cause,  I  took 
occ^ion  to  preface  my  recital  with  an  apology^ 
I  entreated  my  audience  not  to  impute  it  to  me  as 
any  want  of  due  regard  for  the  business  to  which 

*  The  mODtbi  of  Jul  j  Ukd  August  was  a  time  of  Tacation  to  tfie 
Homan  lawyen ;  the  oourts  of  joMiee  heingthen  shut  ajs  that  the 
f  armera  miglit  not  he  intenropted  in  their  hanreat,  hy  beii»g  oUig- 
ed'to  attend  their  law-anita  at  Rome. 

•^—  me89etque  reverse 

Dimisere  Forum  /  nee  jam  tibi  turba  reorum 

Vestibitloy  quentUque  rogant  exire  cUentet  g 

Cetaat  centerd  moderatrix  judidt  hatta. 

S TATius,  SyW.  1. 4  50. 

Returning  harvest  bids  eontention  eeasey 

And  through  the  wrangling  Forura  all  is  peace ; 

No  teazing  clients  now  besiege  thy  way. 

Nor  judges  sage  the  solemn  spear  display. 
NevertheleM  the  courts,  as  appears  from  this  letter,  were  some- 
tijnes  opened  during  thia  season  of  vaeation,  upon  cases,  perhaps, 
of  particular  emergency. 

t  The  ancient  Romanalay  extended  upon  couches  during  their 
suppers,  which  were  always  in  the  eTening,  that  time  being  the 
geoeral  hour  of  their  prinoipal  meal. 
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I  had  invited  them,  that*  on  the  rtry  day  I  had 
appointed  to  read  my  performances  to  some  of  my 
friends,  (though  indeed  but  few,)  I  did  not  refuse 
my  good  offices  to  others  in  their  law-affairs.  I 
assured  them,  I  would  observe  the  same  rule  in  my 
-writings,  and  should  always  give  the  preference  to 
matters  of  importance,  before  those  of  entertain- 
ment; to  serious  engagements,  before  amusing 
ones;  and  to  the  business  of  my  friends,  before 
my  own.  The  poems  I  recited  consisted  of  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects  in  different  measures.  It  is  by  such 
arts  as  these,  we,  who  dare  not  rely  upon  the  single 
force  of  our  genius,  endeavour  to  avoid  satiating  ouf 
readers.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  my  audience,  I  recited  during  two  days  suc- 
cessively ;  but  not  in  the  manner  that  several  prac- 
tice, by  making  a  merit  of  passing  over  the  less 
shining  passages ;  on  the  contrary,  I  omitted  noth- 
ing, and  freely  confessed  it.  I  read  the  whole,  that 
I  might  correct  the  whole  ;  which  it  is  impossible 
those,  who  only  select  particular  passages,  should 
do.  The  latter  method,  indeed,  may  have  more  the 
appearance  of  modesty,  and  perhaps  respect ;  but 
the  former  shows  a  greater  ingeniousness,  as  well 
as  a  more  affectionate  disposition  towards  the  audi- 
ence. For,  the  belief  that  a  man's  friends  have  so 
much  regard  to  him,  as  not  to  be  weary  upon  these 
occasions,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  love  he  bears 
them.  To  say  the  truth,  one  has  little  obligation  to 
an  audience,  if  they  assemble  merely  with  a  view  to 
their  own  entertainment.  He,  who  had  rather  find 
his  friend's  performance  correct  than  make  it  so,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  stranger,  or  one  wIm  is  too 
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indolent  to  give  himself  aof  trouble.  Tour  friend- 
ship for  me  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt»that  you  are 
impatient  to  read  my  book,  even  in  its  present  very 
imperfect  state  ;  and  so  you  shall)  but  not  till  I  have 
made  those  corrections)  which  were  the  principal 
inducement  of  my  recital.  You  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  some  parts  of  it ;  but  even  those,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  polished,  (or,  perhaps, 
spoiled,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  by  too  frequent 
revisals)  will  seem  new  to  you.  For,  when  a  com- 
position has  undergone  various  changes,  it  acquires 
an  air  of  noveltyi  even  in  those  very  parts  which  re- 
main unaltered.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIL 

TO   GEMINITUS. 

HAVE  you  never  observed  a  sort  of  people, 
who,  though  they  are  themselves  the  abject  slaves 
of  every  vice,  show  a  kind  of  malicious  indignation 
against  the  immoral  conduct  of  others ;  and  are 
most  severe  to  those  whom  they  most  resemble? 
yet,  sitrely,  a  lenity  of  disposition,  even  in  persons 
who  have  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  them- 
selves, is,  of  all  virtues,  the  most  becoming.  The 
highest  of  characters,  in  my  estimation,  is  fdsy  who 
is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  moral  errors  of  mankind) 
as  if  he  were  every  day  guilty  of  some  himself; 
and  at  the  same  time  as  cautious  of  committing  a 
fault,  as  if  he  never  forgave  one.  It  is  a  rule,  then, 
which  we  should  upon  all  occasions,  both  private 
and  public,  most  religiously  pbaerye,  ^  to  be  inex- 
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orable  to  our  own  failbgs,  while  wc  treat  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  tenderness,  not 
excepting  even  those  who  forgive  none  but  them- 
selves ;'*  remembering  always  what  the  humane, 
and,  therefore^  as  well  as  upon  other  accounts,  the 
g-reat  Thrasea  used  frequently  to  say  :  «  He  who 
liates  vite  hates  mankind.***  You  will  ask  mc, 
perhaps,  who  it  is  that  has  given  occasion  to  these 
reflections  ?  You  must  know  a  certain  person  late- 
ly— ^but  of  that  when  we  meet,— though,  upon  sec- 
ond thoughts,  not  isven  then^  lest,  whilst  I  condemn 
and  expose  his  conduct,  I  should  act  counter  to  that 
maxim  1  particularly  recommend.  Whoever,  there- 
lore,  and  whatever  he  is,  shall  remain  in  silence : 
for,  though  there  may  be  some  use,  perhaps,  in  set- 
ting a  mark  upon  the  man,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
there  will  be  more,  however,  in  sparing  him,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  MARCELLINUS. 

THE  deep  concern  I  am  under  for  the  death 
of  Junius  Ayitus  has  rendered  me  incapable  either 

*  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  seems  to  be,  that,  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  separate  the  action  from  the  man,  we  should  not  8u£> 
fer  the  errors  of  the  world  to  raise  in  us  that  acrimony  of  indigna- 
tion, -which,  if  well  examined,  perhaps,  will  be  oftener  found  to 
proceed  from  some  secret  principle  of  malice,  than  a  just  abhor, 
rence  of  vice  ;  "  SaHus  ett  (as  Seneca  observes)  publicos  mores  et 
humana  vitia,  placide  accipere  ••"  a  general  philanthropy,  and  uni- 
versal beiiovolence,  being  the  most  genuine  marks,  by  which  vir- 
tue distinguishes  those  who  are  truly  in  her  interest. — If  this  sense 
be  admitted,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose,  (with  some  of  the  cODk^ 
met&tators,)  that  any  mbtake  has  crept  into  the  test 
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of  business,  studf,  or  amusement.  He  was  invesled 
with  the  laticlaTe*  in  my  house  ;    as  in  all  the 
honours  he  solicited,  he  was  constantly  assisted  hy 
my  interest.     I  will  add,  too,  his  affectioB  and 
esteem  for  me  were  so  great,  that  he  formed  his 
manners,  and  regulated  his  conduct,  by  my  guidance 
and  direction  :  a  disposition  extremely  uncommon 
in  the  youth  of  this  age  ;  for,  who  among  them  will 
BOW  deign  to  submit  to  the  experience  and  authort 
ity  of  their  superiors  ?    They  think  themselves  at 
once  in  full  possession  of  all  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge ;  and  without  revering  or  imitating  the  vir- 
tues of  any,  imagine  they  are  a  sufficient  example 
to  themselves.     But  Avitus  was  of  a  far  differeot 
turn  ;  he  showed  his  wisdom,  in  believing  there 
were  some  who  had  more  ;   and  discovered  his 
knowledge,  in  his  desire  to  learn.    He  was  ever 
consulting  his  friends  upon  some  point  relating  to 
his  studies,  or  his  conduct ;  and  he  always  returned 
from  them  with  advantage,  either  by  the  advice 
he  received,  or  the  disposition  he  showed.     With 
what  respect  did  he   treat  Servianus,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  age  !  Avitus  knew 
how  to  value  such  uncommon  merit,  as  well  as  to 
endear  himself  to  him  in  his  turn.    Accordingly, 
when  Servianus  went  lieutenant  from  Germany 
into  Pannonia,t  he  Attended  him  as  tribune ;  not 
so  much  in  the  character  of  his  fellow-soldier,  as 
of  his  friend  and  admirer.    With  what  care  and 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Book  ii.  Letter  9.  note. 

t' A  Tcry  extennre  prormce,  coroprehendiog  part  of  Aurtriaj' 
Hungftiy,  he. 
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Integrity  did  he  execule  the  office  of  quaestor  un» 
der  several  consuls,  who  all  esteemed  him,  not  onlf 
ais  an  use&l  and  experienced  officer,  but  as  an  easy 
and  agreeable  companion  I    With  what  zeal  and 
a]^liiation  did  he    solicit   this   very  sedileship,* 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  now  prema- 
turely snatched  1  a  reflection  that  gives  a  peculiar 
poignancy  to   my  afflicticm  for  the  loss  of  him. 
His  unavailing  labours,  his  fruitless  assiduities,  and 
the  honour  which  he  merited  only,  not  enjoyed,  are 
for  ever  in  my  thoughts.    The  circumstance  of  his 
having  first  put  on  the  laticlave  under  my  roof ;  the 
first  and  the  last  suffrage  I  ever  gave  him  ;  the  con- 
versations we  have  had,  and  the  consultations  we 
have  held,  all  return  fresh  upon  my  mind.     I  am  * 
struck  with  the  most  tender  sorrow  when  I  consider 
hi^  youth,  and  reflect  upon  the^  irreparable  loss  his 
fanaily  has  sustained :  an  aged  parent ;  a  young  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  married  much  above  a 
year.;  an  infant  daughter,  just  bom  ;  so  many  pleas- 
ing hopes,  so  many  tender  joys,  sill  reversed  and 
destroyed  in  one  day !  When  he  was  just  elected 
sedile ;  when  he  had  lately  commenced  a  bride- 
groom ;  when  he  was  newly  made  a  father*— he  was 
suddenly  snatched  from  the  midst  of  these  satisfac- 
tions ;  and  has  left  behind  him  an  honour  untasted, 
a  mother  inconsoleable,  a  widowed  wife,  and  an  or- 

•  The  sediles  were,  at  first,  two  officers  chosen  out.  of  the  body 
of  the  commons,  in  order  to  assist  the  tribunes  in  the  discharge  ot 
some  particular  parts  of  their  functions,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
care  of  public  edifices.  Others  were  afterwards  elected  out  of  the 
nobility,  to  inspect  public  games,  determine  causes  relating  to.the 
selling  or  exchanging  of  estates,  to  supervise  the  public  stores  Of 
com,  and  other  provisions,  &c.-*Ken.  *^tig.  p.  116, 117. 
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phan  in&iity  \rho  will  have  tbe  misfortmie  of  never 
haTiDg  known  her  father !  But  what  increases  mj 
Ipars  upon  this  melancholy  occasion  is,  that,  being 
absent  when  this  accident  happened,  I  never  knew 
of  his  sickness,  till  I  heard  of  his  death ;  and  had  no 
time  to  prepare  myself  for  this  cruel  stroke,  by  pre- 
viously apprehending  it !  Such  is  the  present  dis- 
tress of  my  mind !  Tou  must  not  wonder,  then,  that 
it  is  the  whole  subject  of  my  letter  ;  for  I  am  not 
able,  at  present,  to  think  or  talk  of  any  thing  else. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

TO   MAXIMU8. 

THE  friendship  I  profess  for  you,  induces 
me,  not  indeed  to  direct  (for  you  are  £ar  abovci  the 
want  of  a  guide)  but  to  remind  you,  however,  of 
what  you  already  know,  and  to  admonish  you  care- 
fully to  observe,  and  firmly  to  put  it  in  practice ;  in 
other  words,  to  know  it  tQ  all  the  more  useful 
purposes  of  knowledge.  You  will  consider  your- 
self as  sent  to  that  noble  province,  Achaia,  the 
real  and  genuine  Greece,  where  politeness,  learn* 
ing,  and  even  agriculture  itself,  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  their  first  rise  ;  as  sent  to  govern  a 
state  composed  of  free  cities  ;  that  is,  to  a  society 
of  men  who  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  manhood 
and  liberty,*  who  maintained  the  rights  they  re- 

•. "  It  is  remarkable,  that  eren  after  Greece  was  absorbed  in  the 
Iloman  empire,  and  became  a  province  to  it  aoder  the  name  of 
Achaia,  it  did  not  loae«  with  iU  power  and  sorereignty,  that  liTely 
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ceived  from  nature,  by  courage,  by  yirtufif  by  allian- 
ces ;  in  a  word,  by  civil  and  religious  faith.  Re- 
-vere  the  gods  and  heroes  their  founders ;  the  gloi;|^ 
of  their  antient  days ;  and  even  that  very  antiquity 
itself;  for  age,  as  it  is  venerable  in  men,  is  in  states 
sacred.  Honour  them,  therefore,  for  their  deeds  of 
old  renown  ;  for  those  which  true,  and  (I  do  not 

sense  and  love  of  liberty,  which  was  the  peooliar  character  of  tliat 
people,  amongst  whom  the  arts  were  produeedf  and  brought  to 
perfection.  The  Romans,  when  they  had  subdued  Greece,  left 
that  generous,  brave^  polite  people,  in  possession  of  many  of  their 
rights  and  privfleges.  And  tl^ey  maintained  such  an  ardent  zeal 
for  liberty,  that,  to  name  no  ether  instances  of  it,  when  the  civil 
-wars  happened  in  Italy,  the  Athenians  very  warmly  espoused  the 
jpsart  of  Pompey,  who  fought  for  the  republic ;  and  after  Ceesar  was 
kUled,  hey  erected  statues  in  honour  of  Brutus  and  Casaus,  near 
to  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  ancient  deliverers. 
It  was  hence  Greece,  Athens  in  particular,  after  it  was  very  much 
TalTen  and  degenerated,  continued  still  to  be  die  metropolis  of  sci- 
ences, the  school  of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  standard  and  centre  of 
good  taste  in  all  works  of  genius,  to  Cicero's  time,  and  long  after- 
wards ;  insomuch,  that  Rome  sent  its  most  illustrious  youth  to  be 
perfected  there  in  polite  literature,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  all 
the  ingenious  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  emperors  who  loved 
learmng,  if  they  ooald  not  go  to  Greece,  and  become  scholars 
tliere,  as  some  of  them  did,  brought  Greece  to  them,  by  inviting 
and  receiving  into  their  palaces  its  most  celebrated  professors  and 
artists,  and  even  entrusting  tiie  education  of  their  children  with. 
Greek  masters.  Now,  their  continuing  to  excel  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  what  else  can  it  be  attributed,  but  to  this,  that,  with 
some  small  remains  of  liberty,  they  retained  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
the  love  of  it,  and  zeal  for  it  ?  It  was,  indeed,  in  consequence  of 
this  alone,  that  they  maintained,  in  some  degree,  even  till  Italy  was 
qnite  over-run  with  barbarism,  a  sovereignty  the  Romans  could  not 
take  from  them  ;  a  sovereignty  in  science,  arts,  and  good  taste, 
^is  impossible  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way :  they  preserved 
the  arts  in  a  very  great  degree,  because  they  i-etained  tie  spirit  of 
liberty  in  a  very  extraordinary  one."— Turns ull  on  Ancient 
Painting,  p,  100. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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scruple  to  add)  which  fabulous,  history  has  recorded. 
Indulge  them  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  dignities, 
Iheir  privileges,  and  their  very  yanity.  Remember, 
it  was  from  this  nation  we  derived  our  laws  ;*  that 
she  did  not  receive  ours  by  conquest,  but  gave  us 
her  own  in  consequence  of  our  particular  request 
Remember,  it  is  Athens  that  you  approach  ;  it  is 
Lacedemon  you  govern :  and  to  deprive  so  renown- 
ed a  people  of  the  declining  shadow,  the  remsJning 
name  of  liberty,  would  be  a  hardship,  would  be  even 
a  barbarity  of  the  severest  kind.  Physicians,  you 
see,  though  with  respect  to  diseases  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  free  and  the  slave,  yet  treat 
persons  of  the  former  rank  with  more  tenderness 
tlian  those  of  the  latter.  Reflect  on^  the  illustrious 
figure  these  cities  once  made  ;  but  so  reflect,  as 
not  to  despise  them  for  what  they  now  are.  Far 
I3e  pride  and  asperity  from  my  friend  ;  nor  fear, 
by  a  proper  condescension,  to  lay  yourself  open  to 
contempt.  Can  he,  who  is  vested  with  the  power 
and  bears  the  ensigns  of  authority,  can  he  fail  of 
meeting  with  respect,  unless  by  pursuing  base  and 
sordid  measures,  and  first  breaking  through  that 
awful  reverence  he  owes  to  himself  I  .111,  believe 
iiic,  is  power  proved  by  insult ;  ill  can  terror  com- 

*  Abo\it  the  year  of  Rome  300,  that  is,  452  years  before  Christ, 
ambassa(loi*s  were  sent  into  Greece,  to  roake  a  collection  of  such 
laws  and  customs,  as  the  wisdom  of  that  polite  people  had  estab- 
lished, particularly  the  famous  ones  of  Solon.  At  their  return, 
the%  laws  were  approved  and  confirmed,  and,  together  with  some 
additional  ones,  were  engraven  on  ten  tables  of  brass.  Two  other 
tables  of  law  s  were  soon  afterwards  added  to  these,  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  former,  went  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  tables,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  all  law,  public  and  privata. 
Li  V.  I.  3.  c.  31.    Ferriere  Hist,  det  Lois,  civ.  o.  5. 
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mand  veneration ;  and  far  more  efficacious  is  af- 
fection in  obtaining  one's  purpose  than  fear.      For 
terror  operates  no  longer  than  its  object  is  present^ 
but  love  produces  its  effects  when  the  object  is 
at  a  distance  :   and  as  absence  changes  the  former 
into  hatred,  it  raises  the  latter  into  respect.      It 
behoves  you,  therefore,  (and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,)  it  behoves  you  well  to  consider  the  end  of 
your  office,  and  to  represent  to  yourself  how  great 
and  important  is  the  administration  of  governing 
a  free  state.     For,  what  is  more  becoming  our  so- 
cial nature  than  well  regulated  government,  of  more 
valuable  than  liberty  ?  How  ignominious,  then,  must 
his  conduct  be,  who  turns  the  first  into  anarchy, and 
the  last  into  slavery.     To  these  considerations,  let 
me  add,  that  you  have  an  established  reputation  to 
maintain  :  the  fame  you  acquired  by  the  function  of 
the  quaestorship  in  Bythinia  ;*  the  good  opinion  of 
the  emperor  ;  the  credit  you  obtained  when  you 
were  tribune  and  praetor  ;  in  a  word,  this  very  gov- 
ernment, which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward 
of  your  former  services  ;   are  so  many   glorious 
weights  which  are  incumbent  upon  you  to  support 
with  suitable  dignity.     The  more  earnestly,  there- 
fore, ought  you  to  endeavour,  that  it  may  not  be  said 
you  showed  greater  urbanity,  integrity,  and  ability, 
in  a  rude  province,  remote  from  Rome,  than  in  one 
which  lies  so  much  nearer  to  the  capital  ;  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  of  slaves,  than  among  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  that  it  may  not  be  remarked,  that  it  was  chance, 
and  not  judgment,  appointed  you  to  this  office  ;  when 
your  character  was  unknown  and  unexperienced, 
•  A  province  in  Anatolia,  or  Asia  the  Less. 
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not  tried  and  approved.  For,  it  is  it  maxim,  which 
your  reading  and  conversation  must  haye  often  sug- 
gested to  you,  that  it  is  a  far  greater  disgrace  to 
lose  the  lame  one  ha's  once  attained,  than  never  to 
have  acquired  it.  I  again  beg  you  to  be  persuaded, 
that  I  do  not  write  this  letter  as  presuming  to  in- 
struct, but  to  remind  you.  Though,  indeed,  if  I 
had,  it  would  have  only  been  in  consequence  of  the 
great  affection  I  bear  you  ;  a  sentiment  which  I  am 
in  no  apprehension  of  carrying  beyond  its  just  lim- 
its :  for,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  excess  where  one 
cannot  love  too  well*    Farewell. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

I  HAVE  frequently  advised  you,  to  be  as 
expeditious  as  possiUe  ia  publishing  what  you  have 
written,  either  in  defence  of  yourself,  or  against 
Planta  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  (as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  demanded,)  what  you  drew  up  with  bloth 
those  views ;  but  I  particularly  press  this  advice 
upon  you  now  that  I  hear  he  is  dead.  For  though 
you  read  this  piece  to  several  of  your  friends,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  others^  yet  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry,  that  the  world  should  suspect  you  did 
not  venture  to  compose,  till  after  his  death,  what  it 
is  most  certain  you  had  finished  during  his  life. 
Let  not  the  character  my  friend  has  *  acquired  of 
firmness  and  resolution  be  called  in  question ;  as  it 
will  not.  When  both  the  candid  and  the  malicious 
world  shall  know,  that  the  death  of  your  adversary 
did  not  give  you  the  confidence  of  writing,  but  only 
anticipated  the  opportunity  of  publishing  this  piece. 
Thus  you  will  avoid  the  imputation, 

"With  coward  joy  to  triumph  o'er  the  dead  :• 

•  Horn- Od.  lib.  22. 
L  2      - 
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For  what  ^yon  wrote,  and  actually  recited  before 
his  death,  will  be  conudered  as  published  during 
his  life,  provided  you  publish  it  soon.  If,  there- 
fore, you  have  any  other  work  upon  your  hands,  let 
me  btreat  you  to  lay  it  aside,  and  give  your  last  fin- 
ishing touches  to  thif  performance.  It  seemed  to 
me,  indeed,  when  I  formerly  read  it,  to  want  no  im- 
provements ;  and  so  it  ought  to  seem  now  to  you,  as 
neither  the  subject  requires,  nor  the  time  will  ad- 
mit, of  longer  delay.    Farewell. 

LETTER  II. 

TO   SABINUS. 

YOUR  request  that  I  wcjuld  write  to  you  fre- 
quent and  long  letters,  is  very  pleasmg  to  me.  If  I 
have  forborne  to  do  so,  it  is  partly  in  consideration 
of  the  important  affairs  in  which  you  are  employed; 
and  partly  from  some  very  cold  and  uninterestbg 
occupations  of  my  own,  which  engage  my  thoughts, 
and  damp  my  imagination.  Besides,  I  have  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  matter  for  freqiient  letters ;  and 
am  by  no  means  in  the  same  situation  that  Tull^ 
was,  whom  you  point  out  to  me  as  an  example.  He 
not  only  possessed  a  most  enlarged  genius,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  variety  of  noble  occasions  of  ^- 
ercising  it.  As  for  myself,  you  know  (without  my 
telling  you)  to  what  narrow  limits  I  am  confined, 
unless  my  letters  were  to  turn  upon  the  fictitious 
and  pedantic  topics  of  the  schools.  But  when  I 
consider  you  in  the  mi^st  of  arms  and  encampnuentS) 
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animated  by^artial  music^  or  fatigued  with  toil 
and  heat ;  how  absurd  would  it  be  to  talk  to  you  up« 
on  such  subjects  ?  This  is  my  apology,  and  I  think 
it  a  reasonable  one;  however,  I  almost  wish  you 
would  not  accept  it :  for  to  reject  the  excuses  of  a 
friend,  upon  such  an  occasion,  be  they  ever  so  just, 
is  an  evident  proof  of  a  warm  affection.    Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

TO  PAULINUS. 

MANKIND  differ  in  their  notions  of  supreme 
happiness ;  but  in  my  opinion  he  truly  possesses  it, 
who  lives  in  the  conscious  anticipation  of  honest 
fame,  and  the  glorious  figure  he  shall  make  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  I  confess,  if  I  had  not  the  reward 
of  an  immortal  reputation  in  view,  I  should  prefer 
a  life  of  uninterrupted  ease  and  indolent  retirement 
to  any  other.  There  seem  to  be  but  two  points 
worthy  our  attention  ;  endless  fame,  or  the  short 
duration  of  human  life.  Those  who  are  actuated  by 
the  former  motive,  must  labour  to  attain  it  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  their  powers  ;  while  such  as  are 
influenced  by  the  latter,  should  quietly  resign  them- 
selves  to  repose,  nor  wear  out  a  short  life,  as  many 
we  see  do,  in  a  painful  course  of  ill-directed  pur- 
suits, and  then  sink  at  last  into  a  total  dissatisfac- 
tion both  of  themselves  and  of  the  world.  These 
are  my  daily  reflections,  and  I  communicate  them 
to  you,  in  order  to  renounce  them,  if  you  should  not 
join  with  me  in  the  same  sentiments  ;  as  undoubt* 
edly  you  will,  who  are  ever  meditating  some  worthy 
deed  to  render  your  name  immortah    Farewell. 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  MAC&IKUS. 

I  SHOULD  fear  you  would  think  the  oration, 
which  you  receive  with  this  letter,  immoderately 
long,  if  it  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
being  divided  into  several  sections ;  which,  consist- 
ing of  distinct  charges,  have  the  appearance  of  so 
many  separate  speeches.  Wherever,  therefore,  you 
begin  or  end,  you  may  consider  what  follows,  either 
as  connected  with  what  precedes,  or  making  of  it- 
self a  new  subject ;  so  that  you  may  look  upcm  it  as 
very  diffuse  upon  the  whole,  and  yet  as  extremely 
concise  with  respect  to  its  particular  parts.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  V. 

TO   TIRO. 

YOU  are  greatly  to  be  applauded  for  the  just 
manner  with  which,  as  I  am  informed,  (and  I  make 
very  strict  enquiry,)  you  administer  the  government 
of  your  province  ;  one  principal  branch  of  which  is 
to  distinguish  merit  in  every  degree,  and  so  to  gain 
the  love  of  the  lower  rank,  as  to  preserve,  at  the 
same  time,  the  affection  of  their  superiors.  But  it 
is  an  error  muny  have  fallen  into,  that  while  they 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  favouring  the 
great,  they  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  incur 
the  imputation  of  acting  with  ill  manners  or  ill  na- 
ture ;  an  error  which  you  are  far  from  committing^ 
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I  well  know.  Howeyer,  I  cannot  forbeur  adding  a 
caution  to  my  praise,  and  recommending  it  to  yoU| 
to  conduct  yourself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pre.8erve 
the  proper  distinction  of  rank  and  dignity.  For,  to 
level  and  confound  the  different  orders  of  society  is 
far  from  producing  an  equality  among  mankind ;  it 
is,  in  fact;  the  most  unequal  thin|;  imaginable.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  VI. 

TO   CALVISIUS. 

I  HAVE  spent  these  several  last  days  in  my 
study,  with  the  most  pleasing  tranquillity.  You  will 
ask,  how  that  can  be  possible  in  the  midst  of  Rome? 
It  happened  to  be  the  season  of  celebrating  the 
Circensian  games  ;*  an  entertainment  for  which  I 
have  not  the  least  taste.  They  have  no  novelty, 
no  variety  to  recommend  them  ;  nothing,  m  short, 
one  would  wish  to  be  present  at  twice.  It  is  the 
more  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  many  thousand 
people  should  be  possessed  with  the  childish  pas- 
sion of  desiring  often  to  see  a  parcel  of  horses 
gallop,  and  men  standing  erect  in  their  chariots. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  the  swiftnesi^  of  the  horses,  or 
the  skill  of  the  charioteers,  that  attracted  them, 
there  might  be  some  little  pretence  of  reason  on 

*  These  games  were  originally  of  Geeiao  extraction,  but  first 
introdaoed  among  the  Romans  by  Romalasy  in  order  to  fayour  his 
design  of  carrying  off  the  Sabine  virgins :  they  eoiksisted  of  horse 
and  chariot  races,  &e. 
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their  side.  But  it  is  the  dre99  they  favour  ;*  it  is 
the  dress  that  captivates  them.  And  if,  in  the 
midst  of  the  coursey  the  different  contenders  were 
to  change  habits,  their  different  partizans  vonld 
change  sides,  and  instantly  desert  the  very  same 
men  and  horses  whom  they  just  before  were  eageriy 
fellowiog,  with  their  eyes,  as  &r  as  they  could  see, 
and  shouting  their  names  with  all  the  warmth  of 
Tociferous  exclamation.  Such  mighty  charms,  such 
wonderous  power  is  there  in  the  colour  of  a  paltry 
tunic !  and  this  in  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the 
Tulgar,  (more  contemptible  than  the  uniform  they 
espouse,)  but  even  in  the  opinion  of  some  grave 
personages.  When  I  observe  such  men  thus  insa- 
tiably fond  of  so  silly,  so  low,  so  uninteresting,  so 
common  an  entertainment,  I  congratulate  myself 
that  I  am  insensible  to  these  pleasures ;  and  am 
glad  to  employ  the  leisure  of  this  season  upon  my 
studies,  which  others  throw  away  upon  the  most 
idle  occupations.    Farewell. 

LETTER.  VII. 

TO  ROMAKUS. 

I  AM  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter,  that  you  are 
engaged  in  building;  for  I  may  now  defend  my 

*  The  performers  at  these  games  were  divided  into  compames, 
distingiilfthed  by  the  particular  colour  of  their  habits ;  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  white,  the  red,  the  blue,  and  tlie  green.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  spectators  faronred  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  ha- 
moor  and  caprice  inclined  them.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  tumult 
arose  in  Gonstantin(^le,  oeeaaioned  merely  by  a  eontenCion  among 
the  partizans  of  tliese  sereral  colours,  wherein  no  less  than  90,0G9 
men  lost  their  lives — Paocop.  de  BeU,  Pernc.  1. 1. 
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own  conduct  by  your  example.  I  am  myself  oc- 
eupied  in  the  same  sort  of  work  ;  and  since  I  have 
you  on  my  side,  who  shall  deny  I  have  reason  too  ? 
AVe  are  pretty  much  agreed,  likewise,  I  find,  in 
our  situations ;  and  as  your  buildings  are  carrying 
on  upon  the  sea-coast,  mine  are  rising  upon  the 
side  of  the  Larian  lake.  I  have  several  villas  upon 
the  borders  of  this  lake,  but  there  are  two  particu- 
larly, in  which  I  take  most  delight,  so  they  give 
me  most  employment.  They  are  both  situated 
like  those  at  Baise  :*  one  of  them  stands  upon  a 

*  Now  palled  Castello  di  Baia,  in  Terra  di  Laroro.  It  was  the 
place  the  Romans  chose  for  their  *«' inter  retreat,  and  which  they 
frequented  upon  account  of  its  warm  baths.  Some  few  ruins  of  the 
beautiful  villas  that  once  covered  this  delightful  coast  still  remain  • 
and  nothing  can  give  one  a  higher  idea  of  the  prodigious  expence 
and  magnificence  of  the  Romans,  in  their  private  buildings,  than 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  were  situated.  It  appears,  from 
this  letter,  as  weU  as  from  several  other  passages  in  the  classic 
writers,  that  they  actually  proje^d  into  the  sea,  being  erected 
upon  vast  piles  sunk  for  that  purpose.  Virgil  draws  a  beautiful 
umile  from  this  custom,  where  he  compares  the  massy  spear  which 
Turnus  hurled  at  Bitias,  to  one  of  those  enormous  piles  thit)wn  in- 
to the  Baian  sea : 

QiiaUs  in  Evhoico  Baiarum  Uttore  quondam 
Saxeapila  catUt^  magniB  quam  moUbua  ante 
Constmctumjaciunt  ponio  s  aic  ilia  ruifiam 
Prona  trahit  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recumbit  : 
Miacejit  se  maria,  et  nigra  attoUuntur  arena. 

Mn.  ix.  710. 

So  from  the  Baian  mole,  whose  structures  rise 
High  o'er  the  flood,  a  massy  fragment  flies  ; 
The  rapid  rolling  pile  all  headlong  sweeps 
With  one  vast  length  of  ruin  to  the  deeps ; 
Thick  boil  the  billows,  and  on  every  side 
AVork  the  dark  sands,  and  blacken  all  the  tide. 

Pitt. 
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rockf  and  has  a  prospect  of  the  lake  ;  the  other 
actually  touches  it.  The  first,  supported  as  it  were 
by  the  lofty  buskin,*  I  call  my  tragic  :  the  other, 
as  resting  upon  the  humble  sock,  my  comic  yUUu 
They  have  each  their  particular  beauties,  which 

HoTMe,  ftlio.  in  ooe  of  hU  mnnX  odea»  poioU  oot  and  exposes 
tbb  anuizing  luxury  of  building : 

TV  §ecanda  mamura 

Loca9  tub  ipntm  Junua  ;  et  tepulcri 
Immemor,  ntntis  domes  ; 

Maritque  BoHb  obttrepentis  vrge* 
Summovere  Wttora, 

Forum  hcuplet  cmtiinenie  ripa* 

Od.18.L2. 

— Tou«  vith  thoughtless  pride  eUte, 
U  nconsciotts  of  impendbg  fate. 
Command  the  piDared  dome  to  rise, 
'When  lo  !  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies  ; . 
And  though  the  vaves  indignant  roi^rs 
Forward  you  urge  the  Baian  shore. 
White  earth's  too  narrow  bounds  in  Taia 
Thy  guilty  progress  would  restrain. 

Mr.  Francis. 

And  here,  indeed,  luxury  seems  to  hare  reigned  in  her  mostIieeii« 
tious  refinements  of  all  kinds ;  while  the  principal  amusement  of 
the  place  eonsisted  in  sailing  upon  the  golph  in  gaily  painted  barks^ 
aocompaaied  with  all  the  fneltiog  softness  that  exquisite  wines,  fine 
women,  and  rapturous  musie  could  inspire.  There  was  something 
erea  in  the  natural,  as  well  as  artificial  turn  of  the  scene,  which 
seemed  formed  to  dissolve  the  mind  into  a  state  of  softness  and  dis* 
sipation  ;  insomuch,  that  Seueca,  with  all  his  stoical  fortitude,  durst 
not  trust  himself  in  it  above  a  day.    See  Seneca,  Ep,  51. 

*  *  Tlie  buskin  was  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by 
the  actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  heroical  eleva- 
tion of  stature  ;  as  the  sock  was  something  between  a  shoe  and  flCp- 
per,  and  appropriated  to  the  oomic  players. 
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recommend  themselves  to  me  so  much  the  piore, 

as  they  are  of  different  kinds.     The  former  com- 

^  mands  a  wider  prospect  of  the  lake  ;    the  latter 

enjoys  a  nearer  view  of  it.     Thisj  by  an  easy  bend, 

embraces  a  little  bay  ;  the  promontory  upon  which 

the    other  stands  forms  two.      Here  you  have  a 

straight  walk,  extending  itself  along  the  banks  of 

the  lake  ;  therej  a  spacious  terrace  that  falls  by  a 

gentle  descent  towards  it.   .The  former  does  not 

feel  the  force  of  the  waves  ;  the  latter  breaks  them : 

from  r^ar  you.  see  the  fishing  vessels  below  ;  from 

4hi9  you  may  fish   yourself,  and  throw  your  line 

from  your  chamber,  and  almost  from  your  bed,  as 

from  a  boat.     It  is  the  beauties,  therefore,  these 

agreeable  villas  possess,  that  tempt  me  to  add  to 

them  those  which  are  wanting.    But  I  need  not 

assign  a  reason  to  you  ;   who,  undoubtedly,  will 

think  it  a  sufficient  one  that  I  follow  your  example. 

Farewell. 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO*  AUGUaiNUS. 

*  WERE  I  to  bestow  praise  on  yo«,  from 
whom  I  have  received  so  much,  I  am  afraid  it  would 
seem  to  proceed,  not  so  much  from  my  judgment, 
as  my  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  scruple 
to^ay,  that  I  think  all  your  productions  are  beauti- 
ful ;  especially,  you  may  be  sure,  those  of  which  I 
am  the  subject.  And  the  same  reason  will  account 
both  for  their  deserving  that  character,  and  for  my 
thinking  so  j  for  as^  on  the  one  hand,  you  ever  ^-' 

VOL.  xi«  -      M 
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ceed  best  whuk  friandahip  iaapires  you,  Mt  oa  thi 
othery  I  always  like  snott  what  flauefs  siy  fwitf. 
FavawaU. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  COLO. 

I  GREATLY  admire  the  generous  grirfyw 
express  for  the  death  of  Pompeius  QuiBctiairasiuit 
is  a  proof,  that  your  affectioa  for  your  departei 
friend  does  not  terminate  with  his  IWe.  Far  di&i«a( 
from  those  who  lore,  <»*  rather,  I  ahould  more  {h^* 
erly  say,  who  counterfeit  love  to  none  but  tbeiii^ 
ing.    Nor  indeed  even  rte^  any  longer,  ihrn  they 
are  the  favourites  of  fortune ;  for  the  unhappy  f^ 
no  more  the  object  of  their  remen^raaoe  ibm  ite 
dead.     But  your  friendship  is  raiaed  upoa  a  aioM 
lasting  foundation,  and  the  constancy  of  ysur  if" 
faction  can  only  end  with  your  life.     QuiDctianusi 
most  certainly,  well  deserved  to  meet  with  that  gen- 
erous warmth  from  his  friends,  of  which  he  was 
himself  so  bright  an  example.    He  loved  them  in 
prosperity  ;  protected  them  in  adversity  ;  lament- 
ed them  in  death.    How  open  was  his  countenance ! 
how  modest  his  conversation  !  how  equally  did  be 
temper  gravity  with  gaiety  !  iiow  fiond  was  he  of 
learning  !  how  judicious  his  seotiiDents  !  how  dntt- 
ful  to  a  father  of  a  very  differem  character !  and 
how  happily  did  he  reconcile  Mai  piety  to  inflexi- 
ble virtue,  continuing  a  good  son,  without  fo?^^^' 
ing  the  title  of  a  good  man  !   But  why  do  I  aggr&' 
vate  your  affliction  by  reminding  you  of  his  sterit ! 
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Yet  I  know  your  ftffection  for  the  memory  of  this 
eitcellent  youth  is  so  strong,  that  you  had  rather 
ensure  that  pain,  than  sufPeT  his  virtues  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence  ;  especially  by  me,  whose  ap- 
plause,  you  imagine,  will  adorn  his  actions,  extend 
Ills  &me,  and  restore  him,  as  it  were,  to  that  life  from 
Wliich  he  is  prematurely  snatched.    Faxewell. 

LETTER  X. 

TO  TAcinrs.* 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  foHow  your  precepts ; 
but  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  boars,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pay,  at  the  same. time,  equal  homage  to 
Minerva  and  Diana,  who,  you  think,  ought  to  be 
jointly  worshipped.  I  must  content  myself,  there- 
Jbre,  with  offering  my  single  devotion  to  the  former ; 
and  even  r^or  with  some  restriction,  considering  the 
heats  of  the  season,  and  the  privileged  indolence  of 
retirement.     I  composed,  indeed,  a  few  trifles  in  my 

*  The  learned  Catanfeus,  with  some  other  commentators,  im- 
itgines  this  letter  does  not  belong  to  Pliny,  but  is  the  ansver  of 
TMitns  to  the  6th  epitUe  of  the  first  book.  He  supports  this  con- 
jeetare,  mdeed,  by  no  authority  ;  only  thinks,  it  fiills  in  exactly 
vith  the  letter  to  which  he  supposes  it  an  answer,  and  fancies  he 
discovers  something  in  the  style  different  from  our  author's  man* 
ser.  But,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  letters,  there  seems  little 
i«easott  to  believe  one  is  a&  aoswer  to  the  odicr.  .And  as  to  any  dif- 
fcFcaee  of  style»  (if  there  reidly  be  any,  which  the  translator  con- 
Jesses  he  has  not  penetration  enough  to  discover,)  it  is  much  too 
precarious  an  argument  to  have  any  weight  in  the  case.  The  sup- 
'  position  of  Casaubon  seems  more  probable,  who  thinks  this  epistle 
mig^t  be  occasioned  by  one  from  Tacitus,  wherein  he  reminded 
Pliny  of  his  own  advice  to  him,  in  that  letter  to  which  Catanseus 
imagines  this  to  be  an  answer. 
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joornef  hither,  which  are  only  worthy  of  being  de- 
stroyed, as  they  are  written  with  the  same  careless 
unstudied  manner  that  one  nsoally  chats  npoD  the 
road.  Since  I  came  to  my  ^la,  I  have  made  some 
lew  additions  to  them,  not  finding  myself  in  a  hu- 
mour to  torn  my  thoughts  to  things  of  more  conse- 
quence. Thus  my  poems,  which  you  suppose  I  am 
finishing  with  so  much  adrantage  amidst  the  silence 
and  solemnity  of  woods  and  groves,  are,  in  truth, 
wholly  at  a  stand.  But  I  have  revised  an  oraticm  or 
two ;  though  that  kind  of  business  is  so  unpleasanti 
as  rather  to  resemble  rustic  labours,  than  rural  a- 
musements.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XL 

TO   OEMIHUS. 

YOUR  letter  was  particularly  acceptable  to 
me,  as  it  mentioned  your  desire  that  I  would  send 
you  something  of  mine,  addressed  to  you,  to  insert 
in  your  works.     I  shall  find  an  occasion  of  comply- 
ing with  your  request  more  proper  than  that  which 
you  propose  ;  the  subject  you  point  out  to  me  being 
attended  with  some  objections ;  and  when  you  con- 
sider it  again,  you  will  think  so.     As  I  did  not  im- 
agine there  were  any  booksellers  at  Lugdunum,*  I 
am  so  much  the  more  pleased  to  learn  that  my  works 
are  sold  there.     I  rejoice  to  find  they  maintain  the 
same  Character  abroad,  which  they  raised  at  home ; 
and  I  begin  to  flatter  myself  they  have  some  merit, 
since  persons  of  such  distant  countries  are  agreed 
in  their  opinion  concerning  them.     Farewell. 

*  Lyona,  in  the  Lyonois,  s  provmoe  of  France. 
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LETTER  XII. 

TO  JUNIOR. 

A  CERT  AIN  friend  of  mine  lately  chastised 
His  soni  in  my  presence,  fop  being  somewhat  too  ex- 
pensive in  the  article  of  dogs  and  horses.  <<  And 
pray,**  I  asked  him,  whfen  the  youth  was  withdrawn, 
"  did  you  never  commit  a  fault  yourself  which  de- 
served your  father's  correction  ?  Are  you  not  some- 
times, even  now,  guilty  of  errors,  which  your  son, 
-were  he  in  your  place,  might  with  equal  gravity 
reprove  ?  Are  not  all  mankind  subject  to  indiscre- 
tions ?  And  have  we  not  each  of  us  our  particular 
follies  in  which  we  fondly  indulge  ourselves  ?" 

The  great  affection  I  have  for  you,  induced  me 
to  set  this  instance  of  unreasonable  severity  before 
you,  as  a  caution  not  to  treat  your  son  with  too 
much  rigour  and  austerity.  Consider,  he  is  but  a 
boy,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  of 
the  same  age.  In  exerting,  therefore,  the  authori- 
ty of  a  father,  remember  always  that  you  are  a  man^ 
and  the  parent  of  a  man.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XIII. 

TO  qUADKATUS. 

THE  pleasure  and  attention  with  which  you 
perused  the  vindication  I  published  of  Helvidius,* 

*  He  was  aecased  of  treaflcm,  under  pretence  that,  in  a  dramatio 
piece  which  he  compo8ed>  he  had,  in  the  characters  of  Paris  and 
Oenone,  reflected  upon  Domitiaa  for  divorcifig  his  irife  Domitiah-^ 
Suet,  in  vit,  Dmmt,  eap.  10. 

M2 
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has  greatly  raised  your  corioaitf)  it  seems,  to  be  in* 
formed  of  those  particulars,  relating  to  that  affair, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  defence  ;  as  you 
were  too  young  to  be  present  yourself  at  that  trans- 
action.    When  Domitian  was  assassinated,  a  glo- 
rious opportunity,  I  thought,  o£fered  itself,  of  pur- 
suing the  guilty,  vindicating  the  injured,  and  ad- 
vancing my  own  reputation.      But,  amidst  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  the  blackest  crimes,  none  appeared 
to  roe  more  atrocious,  than  that  a  senator,  of  prae- 
torian dignity,  and  invested  with  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  a  judge,  should,  even'  in  the  very  senate 
itself,  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  member*  of  that 
august  assembly  ;  upon  one  who  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  being  consul,  and  who  then  stood  arraign- 
ed before  him.     Besides  this  general  consideration; 
I  had,  likewise,  a  particular  intimacy  with  Helvi- 
dius,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  hold  with  one,  who, 
fearing  the  tyranny  of  the  times,  endeavoured  to 
veil  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  and  his  virtues,  in  ob- 
scurity and  retirement.      Arria  likewise,  and  hci 
daughter  Fannia,  who  was  mother-in-law  to  HeJn- 
dius,  were  in  the  number  of  my  friends.    But  it 
was  not  so  much  private  attachmenu,  as  the  hon- 
our of  the  public,  a  just  indignation  at  the  sctm 
and  the  danger  of  the  example  if  it  should  pass  un- 
punished, that  animated  me   upon   this  occaaoa* 
At  the  first  restoration  of  lib€rty,t  every  man  singlrf 
out  his  particular  enemy,  (though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  thOrse  only  of  a  lower  rank,)  and,  in  the 

•  Helvidias. 

t  Upon  the  accession  of  Nerra  to  (he  empire^  after  the  de&ili 
of  Donutlao.    •      . 


ssiidst  of  4auch  clamour  and  confusion,  no  sooner 
brought  the  charge/than  procured  the  condemna- 
tion.     But,  for  myself,  I  thought  it  would  have 
snore  the  appearance^  of  moderation,^  as  well  as  spir- 
mt,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  resentment 
of  the  public,  but  to  crush  this  criminal  with  the 
single  weight  of  his  own  enormous  guilt.      When, 
therefore,  the  first  heat  of  pjublic  indignation  bega:n 
.to  cool,  and  declining  passion  gave  way  to  justice, 
though  I  was  at  that  time  under  great  affliction  for 
the  loss  of  my  wife,*  I  sent  to  Anteia,  the  widow 
of  Helyidius,  and  desired  her  to  come  to  me,  as  my 
late  misfortune  prevented  me  from  appearing  in 
public.  .  When  she  arrived,  I  acquainted  her  with 
my  intention  not  to  suffer  die  injuries  her  husband 
had  received  to  pass  unrevenged  ;  and  desired  her 
to  consult  with  Arria  and  Fannia,  (who  were  just 
returned  from  exile,)  whether  she  and  they  would 
join  with  me  in  the  prosecution  ?  Not  that  I  want- 
ed, I  said,  an  associate,  but  that  I  was  not  so  jeal- 
ous of  my  own  gloiy,  as  to  refuse  to  share  it  with 
them  in  this  affair. ,  She  accordingly  communicated 
this  message  to  them,  and  they  all  agreed  to  the 
proposal  without  the  least  hesitation.     It  happen- 
ed very  opportunely,  that  the  senate  was  to  meet 
within  three  days.     It  was  a  general  rule  with  me, 
'  to  consult,  in  all  my  affairs,  with  Corellius,  a  person 
of  the  greatest  prudence  and  wisdom  this  age  has 
produced.     However^  in  the  present  case,  I  relied 
entirely  upon  my  own  discretion,  being  apprel\en- 
sive  he  would  not  approve  of  my  design,  as  he  was 

*  Oar  author^ft  first  wife  ;  of  whom  we  have  nc  particular  ae* 
count   After  her  death;  he  married  Us  favourite  Calphunia. 
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of  a  veiy  lodecidTe  and  cautioas  temper.   But  al« 
though  I  did  not  previoualjr  deliberate  with  bim, 
(experience  having  taught  me^  noTer  to  advise  irith 
a  person  concerning  a  question  we  have  alreaiy 
determined,  where  he  has  a  right  to  expect  tfait 
one  shall  be  decided  by  his  judgmenty)  jet  I  codd 
not  forbear  acquainting  him  with  my  reaohitioD,  at 
the  time  I  pn^nsed  to  cany  it  into  ezecutioiL  TJie 
senate  being  assembled,  I  came  into  the  house,  and 
begged  I  might  have  leave  to  make  a  modaa; 
which  I  accordingly  did  in  few  words,  and  vith 
general  assent.    When  I  began  to  touch  upon  thf 
charge,  and  point  out  the  person  I  intended  to  ac« 
Cttse,  (though  as  yet  without  mentioning  him  hy 
name,)  I  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  <<  Let  us  know," 
says  one,  <<  wlu>  b  the  object  of  this  extraordimiy 
moUon  ?"  «<  Who  b  it,"  ad^ed  another,  ^'thatk 
thus  accused,  without  acquainting  the  house  with 
his  name  and  his  crime  V*  <<  Surely,"  added  a  third, 
^  we,  who  have  escaped  the  late  dangerous  times, 
may  expect  now,  at  least,  to  remain  in  aecuritf.' 
I  heard  all  this  with  great  calmness,  and  without 
being  in  the  least  alarmed  ;^-.^uch  b  the  efFect  of 
conscious  integri^ ;  and  so  much  difference  is 
there  with  respect  to  inspiring  confidence  or  iear, 
whether  the  world  had  only  rather  one  shookd  for- 
bear a  certain  act,  or  absolutely  condemns  it    '^ 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  all  that  was  advanced, 
by  different  parties,  upon  this-  occasion.    At  length 
the  consul  acquainted  me,  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
propose  what  I  thought  proper,  when  my  torn 
should  come  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  order  of 
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the  day.*    I  thanked  him  for  allowing  me  a  liberty, 
mrhich  he  never  yet,  I  said,  refuse?  to  any  ;  and  so 
sat  down :  wheii  immediately  the  house  went  upon 
other  business.     In  the  mean  while,  one  of  my  con- 
sular friends  took  me  aside,  and,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, telling  me,  he  thought  I  had  proceeded  in 
this  matter  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  used 
•very  method  of  reproof  and  persuasion,  to  prevail 
■with  me  to  desist ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
should  certainly,  if  I  persevered,  render  myself  ob- 
noxious to  some  future  prince.     "  And  so  be  it,'*  I 
Tjeturned,  "  should  he  prove  a  bad  one."    He  had 
scarce  left  me,  when  a  second  came  up  :  "  For 
God's  sake,"   said  he,  "  what  are  you  attempting  ? 
"Why  will  you  ruin  yourself?   Do  you  consider  to 
what  hazards  you  are  exposed  ?  Why  will  you  pre- 
sume too  much  on  the  present  situation  of  public 
affairs,  when  it  is  so  uncertain  what  turn  they  may 
hereafter  take  ?  You  are  attacking  a  man  who  is  ac- 
tually at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  will  shortly  be 
consul.     Besides,  do  you   consider  wiiat  credit  he 
has,  and  with  what  powerful  friendships  he  is  sup- 
ported ?"  Upon  which  he  named  a  certain  person, 
who  (not  without  several  unfavourable  rumours)t 

*  It  18  very  remM^kable,  that  when  any  senator  was  adced  hi« 
opinion  in  the  house,  concerning  the  business  in  agitation,  he  had 
the  privilege  of  speaking  as  long  as  he  pleased  upon  any  other  af- 
fair, before  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.<^.^/.  GelL  lib.  iv.  ca^.  10.  ^  i 

t  Probably  concerning  his  intentions  to  employ  his  credit 
with  the  army,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  either  immediatelys 
or  on  the  death  of  Nerva. 
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WM  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  tke  East 
I  replied) 

•*  An  Vrc  foreseen,  and  oft  in  thought  rcTol/d/ 

*^  and  am  willing)  if  fate  ahall  ao  decree,  to  suffer 
by  acting   an    honourable   part»    provided  I  caa 
draw    vengeance    down    upon    a   most  infamoui     | 
one.'*     The  time  for  the  members  to  give  thiai 
respective  opinions  was  now  arrived.    Domitiai 
ApoUinaris,  the  consul  elect,  spoke  first ;  slttrJm^ 
Febricius  Vejento ;  then  Fabius  Postbunxius  j  Vcc 
tius  Proculus  next,  (who  married  my  wife's  motiicr, 
and  who  was  colleague  of  Publicius  Certus,  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  debate  turned,)  and^  last  oi  ^t 
Ammius  Fiaccus.     They  all  defended  Certus,  as  if 
I  had  already  accused  him,  (though  I  had  not  yet 
80  much  as  once  mentioned  his  name,)  and  enter- 
ed upon  his  justification,  as  if  I  had  exhibited  a  spe- 
cific charge.    It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  in  ibis 
place,  what  they  respectively  said,  having  related 
it  in  their  words,  in  the  speech  above  mentionei 
Avidius  Quietus,  and  Cornutus  Tertullias,  aoswer- 
ed  them.     The  former  observed,  «  that  it  wai  ex- 
tremely unjust  not  to  hear  the  complaints  of  tbose 
who  thought  themselves  injured ;  and,  tlierefore, 
that  Arria  and  Fannia  ought  not  to  be  demedthe 
privilege  of  laying  their    grievances  before  the 
house  ;  and  that  the  point  for  the  consideration  oi 
the  senate,  was  not  the  rank  of  the  person,  bu/t/i^ 
merit  of  the  cause."    Then  Cornutus  rose  up,  and 
acquainted  the  house,  «  That,  as  he  was  appoJ»*^^ 
guardian  to  the  daughter  of  Helvidiusy  bj  tbe  coD' 

*  £neid,  lib.  6.  ?.  105. 


^  upon  tbe  petidw  of  ker  mother  and  her  {kther<* 
-3»4«iw»  he  thougbt  Umself  ohUged  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  fais  trust ;  in  the  execution  of  which)  however,  he 
*iro«ld  endea;vour  to  set  SMse  bounds  to  his  indigna- 
ti«ii,  by  following  that  great  example  of  moderation 
which  those  excellent  women*  had  set,  who  con* 
tented  themselves  wUh  barely  informing  the  senate 
Off  the  cruelties  which  Certus  c(Hnmitted,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  infamous  adulation ;  and,  thereforei 
]»e  would  only  move,  that  if  a  punishment  due  to  a 
crime  so  notoriously  knpwn,  should  be  remitted, 
tbat,  at  least,  Certus  nught  be  branded  with  some 
mark  of  the  displeasure  of  that  august  assembly." 
Satrius  Rufus  spolie  next,  and,  meaning  to  steer  a 
kind  of  middle  course,  expressed  himself  with  much 
ambiguity.  <<  I  am  of  opinion,''  said  he,  <<  that  great 
injustice  will  he  done  to  Certus,  if  he  is  not  acquit- 
ted, (for  I  do  not  scruple  to  mention  his  name,  since 
the  friends  of  Arria  and  Fannia,  as  well  ab  his  owut 
have  done  so  too,)  nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  occa* 
sion  to  be  solicitous  upon  this  account.  We,  who 
think  well  of  the  m^n,  shall  judge  him  with  the 
same  impartiality  as  the  rest;  but  if  he  is  innocent, 
as  I  hope  he  is,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find,  I  think 
this  house  may  veryjustly  deny  the  pre&ent  motion, 
till  some  charge  shall  be  proved  against  him."  Thus, 
according  to  the  respective  order  in  which  they 
were  called  upon,t  they  delivered  their  several  opin- 

*  Arria  and  Faonia. 

f  In  the  earlj  times  of  the  republic,  tiie  consut  began  by  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  rest  went  on,  each 
acconiiiig  to  his  age.    Under  the  empei'ots^  their  will  aerred  as  a 
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ions.  When  it  came  to  my  tarn,  I  rose  up,  and  us- 
ing the  same  introduction  to  my  speech  as  I  iwve 
published  in  the  defence^  I  replied  to  them  scTe- 
rally.  It  is  surprising  with  what  an  universal  assent 
I  was  heard,  even  by  those  who,  just  before,  were 
loudest  agttinst  me  ;  such  a  wonderful  change  was 
wrought,  either  by  the  importance  of  the  affair,  the 
eloquence  of  the  speech,  or  the  resolution  of  the 
advocate.  After  I  had  finished,  Vejento  attempted 
to  reply  ;  but  the  general  clamour  not  permitting 
him  to  proceed,  ^  I  hope,  conscript  f&thers,*'*  said 
he,  ^  you  will  not  oblige  me  to  implore  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  tribunes. "t  Immediately  the  tribune 
Murena  cried  out,  ^<  You  have  my  leave,  mostillus* 
trious  Vvjento,  to  go  on."  But  still  the  clamour 
was  renewed.  In  the  interval,  the  consul  ordered 
the  house  to  divide,  and,  having  counted  the  voices, 
dismissed  the  senate,  leaving  Vejento  in  the  midst, 
still  atteihpting  to  speak.  He  made  great  com- 
plaints of  this  affront,  (as  he  called  it,)  applying  the 
following  lines  of  Homer  to  himself: 

Great  perHs,  father,  wait  the  nneqiial  fight ; 

Those  younger  champions  will  thy  strength  o'ereame4 

There  was  scarce  a  man  in  the  senate  that  did  not 

rule  ;  for,  as  the  prinee  presided  in  the  senate,  Jie  demanded  the 
opinion  of  him  first,  whom  he  thought  fit  to  do  that  honour :  how- 
ever, he  more  usually  hegan  with  the  consuls. 

*  The  appellation  by  which  the  senate  was  addressed. 

f  The  tribunes  were  magistrates  chosen  at  first  out  of  the  body 
of  the  commons,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  to  interpme 
in  all  grierances  offered  by  their  superiors.  Their  authority  cx- 
tende«l  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  senate. 

t  Diomed's  speech  to  Nestor,  advising  him  to  retire  frOfn  die 
field  of  battle.    //taJ.  iu.  102.    Pope. 
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epibrace  and  kiss  me ;  and  all  strove  who  should 
fitpplaud  me  most,  for  having,  with  the  utmost 
Iiazard  to  myself,  revived  a ,  custom  so  long  dis- 
used, of  freely  consultifig  the  senate  upon  affairs 
that  concern  the  honour  of  the  public  :  in  a  word, 
for  having  wiped  off  that  reproach  which  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  other  orders  in  the  state, 
<<  that  the  senators  mutually  favoured  the  members 
of  their  own  body,  while  they  were  very  severe 
in  animadverting  upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow* 
citizens.'^  All  this  was  transacted  in  the  absence 
of  Certus,  who  kept  out  of  the  way,  either  because 
he  suspected  something  of  this  nature  was  intended 
to  be  moved,  or  (as  was  said  in  his  excuse)  that  he 
was  really  indisposed.  Caesar,  however,  did  not  re- 
fer the  examination  of  this  matter  to  the  senate. 
But  I  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  my  aim,  another 
person  being  appointed  instead  of  Certus  to  the 
consulship,. while  the  election  of  liis  colleague  to 
that  ofiice  was  confirmed.  And  thus,  the  wish 
with  which  I  concluded  my  speech,  was  actually 
realized  :  "  May  he  be  obliged,-*  said  I,  "  to  re- 
nounce under  a  virtuous  prince,*  that  reward  he 
received  from  an  infamous  one  !'*t  Some  time 
after,  I  recollected,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  speech 
I  delivered  upon  this  occasion ;  to  which  I  made 
some  additions.  It  happened,  (though,  indeed,  it 
had  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  more  thait 
casual)  that  a  few  days  after  I  had  published  this 

*  Nerva. 

f  Domitian ;   by  whom  he  had  been  appointed  consul  elect, 
though  he  had  not  yet  entered  upon  that  office. 

VOL.  U.  N 
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piece,  CertUB  was  taken  ill  and  died.  I  was  told, 
that  his  imagination  continually  represented  me 
as  a  man  that  was  pursuing  him  with  a  dagger. 
Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  this  rumour,  I  will 
not  venture  to  assert ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple, however,  I  wish  it  might  gain  credit.  And  now 
I  have  sent  jou  a  letter,  which  if  you  should  thmk 
is  as  long  as  the  defence  you  say  you  have  read, 
you  must  impute  it  to  yourself,  for  not  being  con- 
tented with  such  information  as  that  piece  could 
afford  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

TO  TACITUS. 

THOUGH  you  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
self-admiration,  yet,  be  assured,  none  of  my  writings 
are  more  sincerely  the  undissembled  dictates  of 
my  real  thoughts,  than  those  of  which  you  are  the 
subject.  Whether,  indeed,  posterity  will  concern 
herself  with  either  of  us,  I  know  not ;  but  surely 
we  deserve  some  small  regard  at  least,  I  will  not 
say  upon  account  of  our  geniuses  (that  would  be 
too  vain  a  presumption,)  but  from  our  industry,  our 
labours,  and  that  high  reverence  we  feel  for  her. 
Proceed  we  then,  my  friend,  in  the  course  we  have 
entered,  which,  as  it  has  conducted  some  to  the 
brightest  eminences  of  fame,  so  it  has  drawn  forth 
many  from  silent  obscurity  into  public  notice  and 
reputation.     Farewell* 
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LETTER  XV. 

TO   FALCO. 

1  RETIRED  to  my  villa  at  Tuscum,  \vith  the 
hopes  of  passing  my  time  here,  at  least,  in  my  own 
way :  but  that  is  a  privilege,  I  find,  I  am  not  to  enjoy 
even  here ;  so  greatly  am  I  interrupted  with  the 
importunate  complaints  and  petitions  of  my  ten- 
ants. I  look  over  their  accounts  with  more  reluc- 
tance than  I  examine  my  own ;  for,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  is  with  great  unwillingness  I  review  even 
these.  I  am  revising,  however,  some  little  orations  ; 
an  employment  which,  after  a  length  of  time  has 
intervened,  is  but  of  a  very  cold  and  unentertain- 
ing  kind.  In  the- mean  while,  my  domestic  affairs 
are  neglected  as  much  as  if  I  were  absent.  Yet  I 
sometimes  so  far  act  the  part  of  a  careful  master  of 
a  family,  as  to  mount  my  horse  and  ride  about 
my  farms,  instead  of  taking  my  exercise  in  the 
gestatio,*  As  for  you,  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  your 
good  old  custom,  and,  in  return  for  this  account  of 
my  rural  occupations,  let  us  country  folk  know  what 
is  going  forward  in  town.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO   MAMILIANUS. 

IT  is  no  wonder  the  chace  you  mention  af- 
forded you  infinite  pjeasure,  since  *'  the  number  of 

*  See  Book  I.  Letter  3,  note. 
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t-lic  slain  (to  use  your  own  historical  expression)  was 
not  to  be  counted."*  As  for  myself,  I  have  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  for  sports  of  that  kind  :  not 
leisure,  because  I  am  in  die  midst  of  my  vintage  ; 
nor  inclination^  because  it  has  proved  an  extreme 
bad  one  this  season.  However^  I  shall  be  able,  I 
Jiope,  to  draw  off  some  new  verses,  at  least,  if  not 
new  wine,  for  your  entertainment,  which,  since  you 
request  them  in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  I  will  not 
fail  to  send  you,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  thoroughly 
icttlgd.    FarewelL 

LETTER  XVII. 

TO>  G£NlTOB. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  in  which  you 
complain  of  being  highly  disgusted,  lately,  at  a  very 
splendid  entertainment,  by  a  set  of  bufifoons,  mum- 
mers, and  wanton  prostitutes,  who  were  playing 
ihcir  antic  tricksf  round  the  tables.      But  let  me 

*  An  expression  frequent  Among  the  historians  io  their  deserrp- 
lion  of  battlci. 

t  These  persons  were  introdueed  at  most  of  the  taUes  of  the 
grent,  for  the  purposes  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  and  constituted  an  es- 
;;cMitinl  part  in  all  polite  entertainments  among  the  Romans.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  this  great  people  deviated  from  their  original 
severity  of  r^anners,  and  were  tainted  with  the  eontagion  of  foreign 
I11XU17.  Livy  dates  the  rise  of  this,  and  other  unmanly  delicacies, 
from  the  conqnest  of  Scipio  Asiatieus  over  Antiochus ;  that  is, 
when  the  republic  had  scarcely  subsisted  above  a  hundred  and  four- 
score years.  **  Jjuxuridt  peregviiut  wig9  (he  observes)  exercUu 
Asiatico  in  ttrbem  invecta  eat,^* — ^Liv.  1.  39,  c.  6.  This  trium- 
phant army  caught,  it  seems,  the  contaminating  diversions  of  the 
people  it  sulxlued  ;  and,  at  Its  return  to  Rome,  scattered  infection 
among  their  countrymen^  which  spread,  by  slow  degrees,  ttfl  it  ef-. 
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adTise  you  to  smooth  your  brow  a  little.    It  is  true, 
I  admit  notlung  of  this  kind  at  my  own  house ;  I  en- 
dure theiii>  however,  without  showing  any  dislike, 
vrhen  I  meet  with  them  in  other  people's.    ^  And 
-wbff^  ^eo,"  you-  will  be  ready  to  ask,  "not  have 
them  yourself?''  Because  the  gestures  of  the  wan* 
tony  the  pleasantries  of  the  buffoon,  or  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  mummer,  give  me  no  pleasure,  as 
they  give  me  no  surprise.    It  is  my  particular  taste, 
you  see,  not  my  judgment,  that  I  plead  against  them. 
And,  indeed,  what  numbers  are  there,  who  think  the 
entertainments  in  which  you  and  I  most  delight  are 
no  better  than  impertinent  follies  ?  How  many  are 
there,  who,  as  soon  as  a  reader,  a  lyrist,  or  a  come* 

fected  tbeir  total  destmction.    Thus  did  eftstern  luxury  revenge 
itself  on  Roman  arms!  It  maybe  -wondered^  that  Pliny  should  keep 
his  own  temper,  and  check  the  indignation  of  his  friends,  at  a 
scene  which  was  fit  only  for  the  dbsolute  revels  of  the  infamous 
TrinuJchio.    Bat  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  doing  justice  to  our  au- 
thor, to  take  an  estimate  of  his  real  sentiments  upon  this  point  froiA 
the  letter  before  us. — ^Genitor,  it  seems,  was  a  man  of  strict,  but 
rather  of  too  austere,  morals  for  the  free  turn  of  the  age  ;**  Emen- 
datm  et  gr€wU  :  paula  etiam  hortidim*  et  durior  ut  in  hoc  Hcen-^ 
Ha  temporum."'^E^^,  3. 1.  3.    But  as  there  is  a  certain  seasonable 
accommodation  to  the  manners  of  the  times»  not  only  extremely 
consistent  with,  but  highly  conductive  to,  the  interests  of  virtue, 
Pliny,  probably,  may  aftect  a  greater  latitude  than  he  m  general 
approved,  in  order  to  draw  off  his  friend  from  that  stiffness  and 
unyielding  disposition,  which  might  prejudice  those  of  a  gayer  tuim 
against  him,  and  consequently  lessen  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
virtues  upon  the  world.     A  late  most  ingenious  author,  who  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several  branches  of  useful  and  po- 
lite literature,  has  given  us  a  representation  of  one  of  these  bufiToons, 
from  an  antique  in  his  collection  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  bti'onger  idea  of  the  vitiated  and  low  taste  of  those,  who  could 
receive  from  them  any  gratifieaticMB.     See  jDi^iS9L£T0K,  ^ntiq. 
tab.  9,  fig.  2, 
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dian  is  introduced,  either  withdraw  from  the  com- 
pany,  or,  if  tbej  remain,  shorw  as  much  dislike  to 
this  kind  of  diversions,  as  you  did  at  those  numstera, 
as  you  call  them !  Let  us  bear,  therefore,  ray  friend, 
with  others  in  their  amusements,  that  they,  ^  in  re- 
turn, may  show  indulgence  to  ours.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XVIIL 

TO  SABixrs. 

WITH  what  care  and  attention  you  wiU  re»i 
my  works,  and  how  perfectly  treasure  them  in  your 
memory,  your  letter  is  a  sni&ctent  proof.  Do  you 
consider,  then,  what  trouble  you  are  bringing  upon 
your  hands,  when  you  kindly  entice  me,  by  ereiy 
friendly  artifice,  to  communicate  to  you  as  mahjr 
of  them  as  possible  ?  I  cannot,  certainly,  refuse 
your  request ;  but  shall  comedy  with  it,  howeyer, 
at  difTerent  interrals,  and  observe  some  kind  of  re- 
gular succession.  For,  I  would  not,  by  too  copious 
and  too  frequent  a  supply,  over«burthen  and  con* 
found  a  memory,  to  which  I  already  owe  so  many 
acknowledgments  ;  nor  pour  in  upon  it  such  a  pro- 
fusion at  once,  as  to  obliterate  what  it  had  before 
retained,  in  order  to  make  room  for  what  succeeils. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX- 

TO   KUFO. 

YOU  have  read,  It  seemS)  in  a  letter*  of 
mine,  that  Virginius  Rufus  directed  the  following 
lines  to  be  inscribed  lipon  his  tomb  : 

Here  Rufus  lies,  trho  Vindex's  arms  vithstooctj 
Not  for  bimself,  bat  for  hU  eountry's  good  : 

For  which  you  blame  him,  and' think  Frontinus 
acted  much  more  reasonably,  in  forbidding  any 
monument  whatsoever  to  be  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry I  and,  in  the  eonclutuon  of  your  letter,  you 
desire  my  sentiments  upon  each.  I  loved  them 
both;  but  I  confess  I  admired  him  most  whom 
you  condemn  ;  and  admired  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  so  far  from  imagining  I  ever  should  have 
occasion  to  become  his  advocate,  I  thought  he 
could  never  be  sufficiently  applauded.  In  my 
opinion,  every  man  who  has  acted  a  great  and 
distinguished  part,  deserves,  not  only  to  be  ex- 
cused, but  approved,  if  he  endeavours  to  secure 
immortality  to  the  fame  he  has  merited,  and  is 
desirous  also  to  perpetuate  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance of  himself,  by  mouXimental  inscriptions. 
Yet  rarely  shall  you  find  a  man,  who  had  per- 
formed such  great  achievements,  so  modestly  re- 
served upon  the  subject  of  his  own  actions,  as 
Virginius  was.  I  can  bear  him  witness,  (aiid  I  hud 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  his  intimate  friendship,)  ^^^^ 
I  never  but  once  heard  him  mention  his  own  con« 

*  ToAlbiavi  see  Book  Yl.  Letter  ia 
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duct ;  and  that  waS)  in  giving  an  account  of  a  con» 
Tersation  which  passed  between  him  and  Ciuyius: 
^  You  well  know/*  said  Cluvius  to  him,  ^  the  fidel- 
ity required  in  an  historian  ;  you  will  pardon  me, 
therefore,  I  hope,  if  you  should  meet  with  any  thing 
in  my  works,  that  is  -not  agreeable  to  you."      <«  O 
Cluvius/'  he  replied,  ^  can  you  be  ignorant,  that 
what  I  performed  was  in  order  that  every  man  might 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  writing  what  he  plei^ed  ?"  But 
let  us  compare  Frontinus  with  him  in  that  very  in- 
stance, wherein  you  think  the  former  discovered  a 
more  modest  and  unostentatious  disposition.      He 
forbade  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him,  it  is  true, 
but  in  what  words  ?  <*  The  expence  of  a  monu naem,'' 
says  he,  *<  is  superfluous ;  the  remembrance  of  me 
will  remain,  if  my  actions  deserve  it."      Is  there 
less  vanity,  do  you  think,  thus  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
world*  that  his  memory  would  remain,  than  to  mark 
upon  a  single  tomb-stone,  in  two  lines,  the  actions 
one  has  performed  ?    It  is  not,  however,  my  design 
to  condemn  your  favourite  hero ;  I  only  mean  to  de^ 
fend  Virginius  ;  and  what  argument  can  be  more 
prevailing  with  you,  than  one  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  the  person  you  prefer  ?  In 
my  own'opinion,  indeed,  neither  of  them  deserve  to 
be  condemned,  since  they  both  were  animated  with 
the  same  ardent  passion  for  glory,  although  they 
pursued  their  object  by  different  roads ;  the  former, 
in  desiring  to  receive  those  monumental  honours  he 
had  merited ;  the  latter,  in  seeming  to  despise  them. 
Farewell. 

*  It  appears  fipom  henee^  thai  tliia  was  not  a  testamentary  direc- 
^on,  but  a  declaration  in  Bome  work  which  Froatiiiua  k^  pub- 
lished. 
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LETTER  XX. 

TO   VENATOR. 

THE  longer  your  letter  was,  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  I  thought  it ;  especially  as  it  turned 
entirely  upon  my  works.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
you  should  find  a  pleasure  in  them,  since  I  know  you 
have  the  same  affection  for  erery  compositjion  of 
mine,  as  you  have  for  the  author. 

The  getting  in  of  my  vintage,  (which  though"^  it 
has  proved  but  a  slender  one  this  season,  is,  how- 
ever, more  plentiful  than  I  expected)  particularly 
employs  me  at  present.  If^  indeed,  I  can,  with  any 
propriety,  say  so,  who  only  gather  a  grape  now  and 
then,  visit  the  wine-press,  taste  the  must  in  the  vat^ 
and  saunter  to  my  domestics  ;*  who  being  all  en- 
gaged without  doors,  have  wholly  abandoned  me  to 
my  readers  and  my  secretaries.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXI. 

TO   SABINIANUS. 

YOUR  freedman,  whom  you  lately  mention- 
ed  to  me  *with  displeasure,  has  been  with  me,  and 
threw  himself  at  my  feet  with  as  much  submission 
as  he  could  have  fallen  at  yours.  |  He  earnestly  re- 
quested me,  with  many  tears,  and  even  with  all  the 

*  The  dUtiQction  io  the  eivil  law  between  t^e  servi  Urbani  & 
RuaHci,  is  alluded  to  in  the  origioal ;  bat  as  we  have  not  the  same 
among  as,  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  preserre  this  allusion,  with 
propriety,  in  an  English  translatioa. 
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eloquence  of  silent  sorrow,  to  intercede  for  bim ;  in 
shorty  he  convinced  me,  by  his  whole  bebariour, 
that  he  sincerely  repents  of  bis  fault.     |  am  per- 
suaded he  is  thoroughly  reformed, because  he  seems 
deeply  sensible  of  his  guilt.     I  know  you  are  angry 
with  him,  and  I  know  it  is  not  without  reason  ;  but 
clemency  can  never  exert  itself  more  laudably  than 
when  there  is  the  most  cause  for  resentment    You 
once  had  an  affection  for  this  man,  and  I  hope  will 
have  again  :  in  the  mean  while^  let  me  only  pre* 
vail  with  you  to  pardon  him.     If  he  should  incur 
your  displeasure  hereafter,  you  will  have  so  much 
the  stronger  plea  in  excuse  for  your  anger,  as  you 
show  yourself  the  more  exorable  to  him  now.    Con- 
cede something  to  his  youth,  to  his  tears,  and  to 
your  own  natural  mildness  of  temper ;  do  not  make 
him  uneasy  a))y  longer,  and  I  will  add,  too,  do  not 
make  yourself  so  ;  for  a  man  of  your  benevolence  of 
heart  cannot  be  angry  without  feeling  great  uneasi- 
ness.     I  am  afraid,  were  I  to  join  my  entreaties 
with  his,  I  should  seem  rather  to  compel,  tban  to 
request  you  to  forgive  him.     Yet  I  will  not  scruple 
even  to  unite  mine  with  his  ;  and  in  so  much  the 
stronger  terms,  as  I  have  very  sharply  and  severely 
reproved  him,  positively  threatening  never  to  m* 
terpose  again  in   his  behalf.     But  though  it  was 
proper  to  say  this  to  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
more  fearful  of  offending,  I  do  not  say  so  to  you. 
I  may,  perhaps,  again  have  occasion  to  entreat  you 
upon  his  account,  and  again  obtain  yovur  forgive- 
ness ;   supposing,  I  mean,  his  fault  should  be  such 
as  may  become  me  to  intercede,  and  you  to  pardon. 
FarewelL 
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LETTER  XXIL 

TO   SEVERTJS. 

I  HAVE  been  much  alarmed  by  the  ill  state 
of  health  of  Passienus  Paulus,  as  indeed  I  had  many 
and  just  reasons.  He  has  a  most  excellent  and 
generous  heart,  of  which  I  have  the  happiness  to 
share  the  warmest  friendship.  In  his  writings  he 
very  successfully  emulates  the  ancients,  whose  spirit 
and  manner  he  has  closely  imitated,  and  happily 
restored  ;  especially  that  of  Propertius,  to  whom 
he  is  no  Icjss  related  by  genius  than  by  blood,  as 
he  particularly  resembles  that  poet  in  his  chief 
excellency.  When  you  read  his  elegies,  all  that 
is  elegant,  tender,  and  pleasing,  will  conspire  to 
charm  you  ;  and  you  will  clearly  discover  they 
are  animated  with  the  congenial  spirit  of  Proper- 
tius.  He  has  lately  made  some  attempts  of  the 
lyric  kind,  in  which  he  as  successfully  copies  the 
manner  of  Horace,  as  he  has  that  of  the  other  poet 
just  mentioned.  You  would  imagine,  were  there 
such* a  thing  as  kindred  in  genius,  that  the  blood  of 
Horace  likewise  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  displays 
a  most  wonderful  compass  and  pregnancy  oT  imag- 
ination :  when  he  describes  the  passion  of  love, 
you  perceive  his  heart  is  entirely  possessed  by  the 
most  fender  sentiments  ;  when  he  paints  the  emo- 
tions of  grief,  you  see  his  breast  is  penetrated  with 
the  deepest  sorrow ;  when  he  enters  upon  topics  of 
panegyric,  it  is  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  warmest 
benevolence ;  when  he  diverts  himself  with  sub- 
jects of  pleasantry,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 
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agreeable  gaiety ;  in  short,  whateyer  kind  of  poetry 
lie  engages  in,  he  executes  it  with  such  a  masterly 
hand,  that  one  would  imagine  it  was  the  single  spe- 
cies to  which  he  had  applied  himself.  The  danger- 
ous indisposition  of  such  a  friend  and  such  a  genius, 
occasioned  as  much  anxiety  to  me,  as  it  did  pain  to 
him.  But  at  length  he  is  recovered,  and  my  peace 
is  restored  :  an  event  which  deserves  your  congrat- 
ulation, not  only  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
literature  itself,  which  was  exposed  to  as  great  a 
iiazard  by  his  danger,  as  it  will  receive  gloi*y  by  hi& 
recovery.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXm. 

ro  MAXIMUS. 

IT  has  frequently  happened,  when  I  have 
been  pleading  before  the  centumviri,  that  those  ven- 
erable judges,  after  having  preserved,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  gravity  and  solemnity  suitable  to  their 
character,  have  at  length  been  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  breuk  through  all  restraints,  and  have  risen  up, 
with  one  consent,  in  my  applause.  I  have  often) 
likewise,  gained  as  much  glory  in  the  senate  as  my 
utmost  wishes  could  desire  \  but  I  never  felt  a  more 
sensible  pleasure,  than  by  an  account  whicl)  I  lately 
received  from  Cornelius  Tacitus.  He  informed  me, 
that,  at  the  last  Circensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a 
certain  person,  who,  after  much  discourse^had  pass- 
ed between  them,  upon  various  points  of  erudition, 
asked  him  if  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  provincial  ?  Ta- 
citus replied,  «  Your  acquaintance  with  literature 
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must  have  informed  you  who  I  am.'*—"  Pray,  then, 
is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  with  ?'^  I  cannot 
express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  our 
names  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellatives  of 
men,  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  herself ; 
and  that  eloquence  renders  us  known  to  those,  who 
would  he  ignorant  of  us  by  any  other  means.  An 
accident  of  the  same  nature  happened  to  me  a  few 
^days  ago.  Fabius  Rufinus,  a  person  of  distinguished 
merit,  was  placed  next  to  me  at  table,  and  below 
him  a  countryman  of  his,  who  was  just  then  come  to 
Rome  for  the  first  time.  Rufinus  desired  his  friend 
to  take  notice  of  me,  and  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  object  of  my  studies  :  to  whom 
the  other  immediately  replied,  "  That  it  must  un- 
doubtedly then  be  Pliny."  To  own  the  truth,  I 
look  upon  these  instances  as  a  very  considerable 
recompence  of  my  labours.  Had  Demosthenes 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  old  woman  of  Athens 
exclaiming—"  This  is  Demosthenes  1"*  and  may  I 
not  be  allowed  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  ex- 
tensive reputation  my  name  has  acquired  ?  Yes,  my 
friend,  I  will  rejoice  in  it,  and'without  scruple  con- 
fess that  I  do.    As  I  only  mention  the  judgment  of 

•  The  story,  as  related  by  Tully,  is  this  :  Demosthenes  ^raet  an 
fM  woman  carrying  a  pail  of -water,  upon  vhieh  she  whispers  to 
her  eorapanion,  **  This  is  Demosthenes  !*'  I  must  not,  however, 
conceal  from  the  reader,  that  Tolly  condemns  the  Grecian  orator 
for  being  pleased  npon  this  occasion,  and  accounts  for  it  in  the  true 
spirit^of  genuine  philosophy,  **  apud  alios  logui  videlicet  didicerat, 
non  mulium  ipse  <ectim."— Tuso.  1.  5.  He  had  learnt  the  art  of 
talking  to  others,  but  was  unacquainted,  it  seems,  with  the  most  in- 
structiTe  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  self -converse.  A  little  of  this  home- 
philosophy  would  have  taught  him,  in  the  judgment  of  Tully,.  to 
rate  vulffar  admiration  at  a  lower  value. 
toi.  IZ,  o 
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Others,  not  my  owof  I  am  not  afraid  of  ineurring  the 
censure  of  vanity  ;*  especially  from  you,  who,  as 

*  Those  who  hare  formed  their  DOtions  of  modetty  aceordmg  to 
ilie  false  refinementi  in  manners  which  latter  times  have  introdae- 
ed,  will  take  offence,  prdhably>  at  the  advantageoQa  terms  in  which 
Pliny  here,  and  in  some  oAer  paawyi  of  thoaa  letters,  speaks  of 
Ikimself.  Bot  it  will  not  be  just  to  estimate  oor  author's  character 
bj  maxims  which  hare  been  received  in  the  world  long  since  he  left 
it  It  is  most  certain,  that  modestf  ,  according  to  the  idea  the  an- 
cients had  of  it,  did  not  (neither  in  the  troth  of  things  does  it)  for- 
bid a  man  to  speak  well  of  himself,  where  he  has  merit  to  sni^oit 
the  character  he  claims.  True  modesty  consisted  only  (as  indeed 
it  ought  only  to  consist)  in  being  OiKamed  to  commit  any  thing  base 
and  unworthy ;  any  thing  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  hrnnan  nature ; 
any  thing  in  defiance  of  that  reverenee  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
to  that  rank  we  hold  in  the  order  of  rational  beings :  die  was,  in 
short,  the  ctistoB  virtutum  omnium,  as  Tolly  emphatically  calls  her, 
the  guardian  and  protectress  of  the  whole  train  of  human  ▼hrtues. 
Pliny,  who  often  recommends  mot&Bty  as  one  of  the  most  shining 
virtues  in  others,  could  never  have  spoken  thus  fttroorably  of  his 
own  merit,  if  it  had  been  continry  to  the  received  notions  of  thatroest 
amiable  quality.  And  that  it  was  not,  is  extremely  evident  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  antiquity  in  the  article  of  self-commendation. 
Homer's  Ulysses,  (to  borrow  the  observalaon  of  a  rety  polite  and 
judicious  critic,)  **  calls  himself  the  vuegtciihe  Grecians,  as  his 
Achilles  does  not  scruple  to  represent  himself  the  bettandmoit 
valiant  of  them ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  council  of  all  the  princes:  Virgil 
has  given  us  his  approbation  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  mak- 
ing .i^oeas  talk  frequently  of  his  own  piety  and  valoor.  Socrate% 
in  Plato,  is  always  brought  in  to  his  advantage ;  he  himself  quotes 
the  oracle,  which  pronounced  him  to  be  Xh^-ioiaeat  of  men.  Xen- 
ophon  represents  Cyrus,  upon  his  death-bed,  as  taking  notice  of  the 
gi'catest  beauty  of  his  own  character,  his  humanity,  in  a  piece 
which  every  one  knows  was  designed  for  the  character  of  a  perfect 
prince.  Csesar,  and  the  great  Jewish  writer  of  his  own  life,  fre- 
quently commend  themselves :  the  greatest  critic,  as  well  as,  the 
greatest  orator  among  the  Romans,  who  so  often  reckons  modesty 
among  the  things  which  are  most  necessary  toward  rendering  a 
man  great  in  his  profession ;  how  open  and  frequent  is  he  in  prais- 
ing himself,  and  setting  his  own  merit  in  a  true  light?  But  what 
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you  envy  no  man's  reputation,  so  you  are  particti- 
larly  zealous  for  mine.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

TO  SABINIANUS. 

I  GREATLY  approve  of  your  having,  in 
compliance  with  my  letter,*  received  again  into 
your  family  and  favour,  a  discarded  freedman,  whom 
you  once  admitted  into  a  share  of  your  affection. 
This  placability  will  afford  you,  I  doubt  not,  great 
satisfaction :  it  certainly,  at  least,  has  me,  both  as 
a  proof  that  you  are  capable  of  being  governed  in 
your  passion,  and  as  an  instance  of  your  paying  so 
much  regard  to  me,  as  to  yield  either  to  m^  author- 
ity, or  to  my  request.  You  will  accept,  therefore, 
at  once,  both  of  my  applause  and  my  thanks.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  advise  you  to  be  disposed 
for  the  future  ^o  pardon  the  faults  of  your  people, 
though  there  should  be  none  to  intercede  in  their 
behalf.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXV. 

TO.MAMILIANCJS. 

THOUGH  you  complain  of  the  crowd  of 
military  occupations  which  press  upon  you,  yet,  aa 

pats  this  beyond  dispute,  (and  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  just 
commendation  of  one's  self  may  be  very  consistent  with  the  great- 
est modesty,)  is  to  be  foond  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  Mo- 
ses says  of  himself,  that  he  was  the  meekest  man  upon  earth.^-^ 
Essay  on  Pope's  Ody8.pt.  1.  52. 

*  See  Let.  21.  of  this  Book. 
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if  you  were  enjoying  the  most  uninterrupted  leisure, 
you  read  and  admire,  it  seems,  my  poetical  trifles ; 
and  not  a  little  encourage  me  to  persevere  in  amus- 
ing compositions  of  that  kind.  I  begin,  indeed,  to 
pursue  this  sort  of  study,  not  only  with  a  view  to  my 
diversion,  but  my  reputation,  since  they  have  ap- 
proved themselves  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
your  dignity  and  learning,  and,  what  is  more,  of 
your  sincerity.  At  present  I  have  some  business 
in  the  courts  of  law,  which  takes  up  a  little  of  my 
time  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  dispatched  it,  I 
will  again  trust  my  muse  to  your  candid  bosom.  Tou 
will  suffer  my  little  doves  and  sparrows  to  take  wing 
among  your  eagles,*  if  you  should  have  the  same 
good  opinion  of  them  as  they  have  of  themselves ; 
if  not,  you  will  kindly  confine  them  to  their  cage 
tind  their  nests.    Farewell, 

LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  LUPERCUS. 

ISA.ID  once  (and  I  think  not  improperly) 
of  a  certain  orator  of  the  present  age,  whose  conipo- 
bitions  are  extremely  regular  and  correct,  but  by 
no  means  animated  and  sublime, «'  His  only  &ttlt 
is,  that  he  has  none."  Whereas  he,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  spirit  of  oratory,  should  be  bold 
and  daring ;  should  sometimes  rise  above  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  common  rules ;  and  frequently  soar 
even  to  dangerous  heights  i  for  danger  is  generally 

*  Alluding  to  the  Roman  standard^  vhich  irss  an  eagle  fixed  up- 
1  ihetopofaipear. 
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near  whatever  is  towering  and  exalted.  The  plain, 
'tis  true,  affords  a  safer,  but  for  that  reason  a  more 
liumble  and  inglorious  path :  they,  who  run,  are 
znore  likely  to  stumble  than  they  who  creep ;  but 
the  latter  gain  no  honour  by  not  slipping,  while 
the  former  even  fall  with  glory.  It  is  with  elo-^ 
quence  as  with  some  other  arts  ;  she  is  never  more 
pleasing  than  when  she  risks  most.  Have  you  not 
observed  what  acclamations'  our  rope-dancers  ex- 
cite, at  the  instant  of  imminent  danger  ?  Whatever 
is  most  surprisingly  hazardous,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
better  express  it,  whatever  is  most  perilous^  most 
excites  our  admiration.  The  pilot's  skill  is  by  no 
means  equally  proved  in  a  calm,  as  in  a  storm  :  in 
the  former  case,  he  tamely  enters  the  port,  unno* 
ticed  and  unapplauded ;  but  when  the  cordage 
cracks,  the  nlast  bends,  and  the  rudder  groans,  then 
it  is  that  he  shines  in  all  his  glory,  and  is  hailed  as 
little  inferior  to  a  sea-god.  -  The  reason  of  making 
these  observations  is,  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
have  marked  some  passages  in  my  writings  for  be- 
ing tumid,  exuberant,  and  over-wrought,  which,  in 
xny  estimation,  are  but  adequate  to  the  idea,  or  bold*^ 
ly  sublime.  It  is  material,  therefore,  to  consider, 
"Whether  your  criticism  turns  upon  such  points  as 
are  real  faults,  or  only  striking  and  remarkable  ex- 
pressions. Whatever  is  elevated  is  sure  to  be  ob- 
served ;  but  it  requires  a  very  nice  judgment  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  bounds  between  true  and  false  grand- 
eur ;  between  a  just  and  enormous  height.  To  give 
an  instance  out  of  Homer,  both  of  the  grand  and 
elevated  style,  in  the  following  lineS}  which  caik 
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acarcelf  9  I  imaginei  have  escaped  any  reader's  ob* 
servation : 

Heaven  in  load  thunder  Ms  the  tniinpet  sound ; 
And  wide  beneath  them  groani  the  rendng  ground.* 

Again, 

Reelined  on  clouds  hU  steed  and  armoiir  lay .f 

So  in  this  whole  passage : 

As  torrents  roll»  mereased  by  numerous  rillsr 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills. 
Rush  to  the  Tales,  and,  poured  along  the  plain. 
Roar  through  a  thousand  ehannds  to  the  nuun4 

It  requires,  I  say,  a  very  delicate  hand  to  poise 
these  metaphors,  and  determine  whether  they  are 
too  figurative  and  pompous,  or  truly  majestic  and 
sublime.  Not  that  I  think  any  thing  which  I  have 
written,  or  can  write,  admits  of  comparison  with 
these.     I  am  not  extravagant  enough  to  entertain 

*  Iliad  xxl  $Vr,  Pope's  Trans. 

t  Iliad  T.  356,  peaking  of  Mars, 
niad.  4.  ▼.  452.  Pope's  Trans.  It  is  with  great  judgment  Pliny 
distinguishes  bet  ween  jTOitdeur  and  elevatioriy  which,  though  they 
are  sometimes  eonibunded,  are  most  certainly  distinct.  Grandeur 
seems  to  consist  entifely  in  the  sentiment,  and  is  the  first  of  thefive 
species  of  sublimity  which  Longinns'  has  enumerated,  (sect  t) 
The  passage  tliat  admired  critic  quotes  from  the  account  which  Mo- 
ses gives  of  the  creation,  is  of  this  kind:  God  said,  let  there  be 
h^ht,  and  there  tpaa  Hght.  Here  is  nothing  in  the  expression  orna- 
mented or  elevated  ;  the  language  is  plain  and  simple,  yet  conveys 
to  the  mind  the  noblest  idea  of  Omnipotence,  that  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  strongest  imagination  can  conceive.  But  when  a  sablime 
thought  is  clothed  (if  I  may  so  say)  in  all  the  graceful  propriety  of 
jnst  figure,  it  then  becomes  elevated.  The  illustrations,  which  our 
author  produces  from  Homer,  are  of  this  sort,  where  greatness  of 
aentiment  is  heightened  by  beauty  of  unagery. 
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ao  proad  an  opinion :  what  I  would  be  understood 
ta  contend  for  is,  that  we  should  throw  up  the 
xeins  to  eloquence^  nor-curb  the  spirited  exertions 
of  genius  by  too  much  restraint.  But  it  will  be 
said,  perhaps,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
orators  and  poets.  As  if  Tully  were  not  as  bold  in 
bis  figures  as  any  of  the  poets  1  Not  to  mention 
particular  instances  from  him,  in  an  article  con- 
cerning which,  I  imagine,  there  can  be  no  dispute; 
does  Demosthenes*  himself,  that  model  and  stand* 
ard  of  true  oratory,  does  Demosthenes  check  and 
repress  the  fire  of  his  indignation,  in  that  well 
known  passage  which  begins  thus :  "  Ye  infamous 
flatterers,  ye  evil  genii,"  &c.  ?— And  again,  "  It 
is  neither  with  stones  nor  bricks  that  I  have  for- 
tified this  city,"  &c — And  afterwards;  "I  have 
thrown  up  these  out-works  before  Attica,  and  point- 
ed out  to  you  all  the  resources  which  human  pru- 
dence can  suggest,"  &c. — And  in  another  place ;  "Oj 
my  countrymen,  I  swear  by  the  immortal  gods,  that 
he  is  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  magnan- 
imous actions,"  S^c— But  what  can  be  more  dar- 
ing and  beautiful  than  that  long  digression,  which 

begins  in  this  manner  :  "  A  terrible  disease,  O  my 

« 

*  The  design  of  Pliny,  in  this  letter,  is  to  jastify  the  iigarative 
expressions  he  had  employed,  probably  in  some  oration,  by  instan- 
ces of  the  same  warmth  of  coloaring,  from  those  great  masters  of 
eloquence,  Demosthenes  and  his  rival  iBschines.  But  the  force  of 
the  passages  which  he  produces  irom  these  orators,  must  necessa^ 
rily  be  greatly  weakened  to  a  mere  modern  reader,  some  of  them 
"being  only  hinted  at,  as  generally  well  known ;  and  the  metaphors, 
in  several  of  the  others,  have  either  lost  much  of  their  original  spirit 
mnd  boldness,  by  being  introduced  and  received  in  common  language^ 
or  caaDot^  perhaps,  be  preserved  in  Mk  English  translation. 
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«countr3nn«ny  has  seieed  upoD  all  Greece,"  &c.  ?-« 
The  following  passage,  likewise,  though  somewhat 
shorter,  is  conceived  in  the  same  boldness  of  meu- 
phor  ;  *<  Then  it  was  I  rose  up  in  opposition  to  the 
daring  Pytho,  who  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  meii- 
aces  against  you,'*  Scc^—The  subsequent  stricture 
is  of  the  same  stamp  :  ^  When  a  man  has  strength- 
ened himself,  as  Philip  has,  by  rapine  and  wicked- 
ness, upon  the  first  pretence  that  offers,  at  the  first 
impolitic  step,  be  it  ever  so  hiconsiderable,  he  bri^* 
'  tle%  uji  hU  manej  and  seizes  all,"  &c.— So,  in  the 
same  style  with  the  foregobg,  is  this :  «^  Railed  off^ 
as  it  were,  from  the  privileges  of  society,  by  the  con- 
current and  just  judgments  of  the  three  tribunals 
in  the  city."— And  in  the  same  place  :  «'  O  Aria- 
togiton  I  you  have  betrayed  that  mercy  which  used 
to  be  shown  to  offences  of  this  nature,  or  rather, 
indeed,  you  have  wholly  destroyed  it.     In  vain,  then, 
would  you  flee  for  refuge  to  Txfiort^  which  you  have 
shut  u/i^  and  choked  with  piles,**— He  had  said  be- 
fore ;  ^^  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  you  should  appear, 
in  the  judgment  of  some,  to  hhrcjrected  a  public 
seminary  of  faction  :  for  there  is  a  weakness  in  all 
wickedness,  which  renders  it  apt  to  betray  itself  1"— 
And  a  little  lower  :  ^^  I  see  none  of  these  resources 
open  to  him  ;  but  all  is  precipice ^  gulph^  and  tiro* 
found  abyss** — And   again  :   "  Nor  do  1   imagine 
that  our  ancestors  instituted  those  courts  of  judica- 
ture, that  men  of  his  character  should  be  planted 
there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  eradicated^  that  none 
may  emulate  their  evil  actions."— -And  afterwards : 
"  If  he  is  then  the  artificer  of  every  wickedness,  if 
he  openly  makes  it  his  trade  and  traffic^*  &c^-pAiid 
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a  thousand  other  passages  which  I  might  cite  to  the 
same  purpose  ;  not  to  mention  those  expressions 
which  ^schines  says>  are  not  words,  but  wonders^ 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  I  have  unwarily  mention- 
ed iBschines,  since  Demosthenes  is  condemned, 
even  by  him,  for  running  into  these  figurative  ex- 
pressions. But  observe,  I  entreat  you,  how  far  su- 
perior the  former  orator  is  to  his  criticizer,  and  su- 
perior, too,  in  the  very  passages  to  which  he  objects  ; 
for  in  others,  the  strength  of  his  genius  discovers 
itself ;  in  those  above  quoted,  the  sublimity  of  it 
shines  out.  But  does  ^schines  himself  avoid  that 
xnodeof  rhetoric  which  he  reproves  in  Demosthenes? 
<*  The  orator,**  says  he,  "  O  ye  Athenians,  and  the 
law,  ought  to  s/ieak  the  same  language ;  but  when  the 
voice  of  the  law  declares  one  thing,  and  that  of  the 
orator  another,  we  should  give  our  vote  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law,  not  to  the  impudence  of  the  ora- 
tor.**—And  in  another  place  :  "  He  afterwards  man- 
ifestly discovered  the  design  he  had,  of  concealing 
his  fraud  und^r  cover  of  the  decree,  having  express- 
ly declared  therein,  that  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
Oretae  gave  the  five  talents,  not  to  you,  but  to  Cal- 
lias.  And  that  you  may  be  convinced  what  I  say  is 
the  truth,  (after  having  strifified  the  decree  of  its 
galliea^  its  trim^  and  its  arrogant  ostentation,)  read 
the  clause  itself."— And  in  another  part :  "  Suffer 
him  not  to  break  cover ^  and  escape  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  question." — A  metaphor  he  is  so  fond  of,  that 
he  repeats  it  again :  '<  But  remaining  firm  and  con- 
fident in  the  assembly,  drive  him  into  the  merits  of 
the  question,  and  observe  well  how  he  doubles,*'^^ 
Is  his  style  more  reserved  and  simple^  when  he  says, 
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u  But  70U  are  for-ever  wounding  our  ears,  and  are 
more  concerned  in  the  success  of  your  daily  ha- 
rangues, than  for  the  salvation  of  the  city."— What 
follows  is  conceived  in  a  yet  higher  strain  of  figure : 
*<  Will  you  not  expel  this  man  as  the  common  ca- 
lamity of  Greece  ?  Will  you  not  seize  and  punish 
this  fiiraie  of  the  state,  who  eaiU  about  in  quest  of 
favourable  conjunctures,'*  &c.«— with  many  other 
passages  of  the  like  nature. 

And  now  I  expect  you  will  make  the  same  at- 
tacks upon  certain  expressions  in  this  letter,  as  you 
did  upon  those  I  have  oeen  endeavouring  to  defend. 
The  rudder  that  groans,  and  the  pilot  compared  to 
«  sea  godj  will  not,  I  suppose,  escape  your  criticism : 
for  I  perceive,  while  I  am  suing  for  indulgence  to 
my  former  style,  I  have  fallen  into  the  same  kind  of 
figurative  diction  which  you  condemn.  But  attack 
thegi  if  you  please,  provided  you  will  immediately 
appoint  a  day  when  we  may  meet  to  discuss  these 
matters  in  person  :  you  will  then  either  teach  me 
to  be  less  daring,  or  I  shall  learn  you  to  be  more 
bold.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

TO   LATERANUS. 

I  HAVE  had  many  occasions  to  observe  the 
power,  the  dignity,  the  majesty,  and,  I  will  add,  too, 
even  the  divine  efficacy  there  is  in  history  ;  but  I 
never  met  with  so  strong  an  instance  of  it  as  lately. 
An  author  had  recited  part  of  an  historical  perform- 
ance, which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  re- 
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^ard  to  truth,  reserving  the  remainder  for  another 
reading)  when,  behold  I  the  friends  of  a  certain  per« 
son  came  to  him,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  not  to 
recite  the  rest ;  so  much  were  they  ashamed  to  hear 
those  actions  repeated,  which  yet  they  did  not  blush 
to  commit !  The  historian  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, as  he  honourably  might.  Nevertheless,  both 
the  history  and  the  action  still  remain,  and  will  ever 
remain  and  be  read.  It  will  be  read,  too,  with  so 
much  the  greater  curiosity,  as  the  publication  is  de- 
layed :  for  nothing  raises  the  inquisitive  disposition 
of  mankind  so  much,  as  to  defer  its  gratification. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO    ROMANUS. 

YOUR  letters  have  at  length  reached  me, 
and  I  received  three  at  once,  all  most  elegantly 
written,  and  in  the  warmest  spirit  of  friendship  ;  in 
short,  such  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  you,  es- 
pecially after  having  wished  for  them  so  long.  In 
one,  you  enjoin  me  the  very  agreeable  commission 
of  forwarding  your  letters  to  that  excellent  lady, 
the  virtuous  Plotina  :*  I  have  forwarded  them.     In 

•  Plotina  was  consort  to  the  emperor  Trajan.  Her  viitacs  are 
celebrated  by  several  historians ;  and  our  author  draws  a  most  a- 
miable  character  of  her  in  few  words,  in  his  noble  panegyric  upon 
that  prince.  (P Liir.  Paneg:  No.  83.)  He  represents  her  (and 
he  cooid  not  give  a  higher  idea  of  her  merit)  as  worthy  the  choice 
of  that  excellent  emperor  ;  of  a  sanctity  of  manners  worthy  of  an- 
cient Rome ;  plain  in  her  habit,  modest  in  her  equipage,  and  polite 
in  her  address.    She  greatly  contributed,  it  is  said,  {Eutrop,  L.  8. 
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the  same  letter  you  recommend  to  me  Popilius  Ar- 
tcmUiuB,  and  accordingly  I  have  performed  his  re- 
quest.   You  tell  me,  also,  your  vintage  has  proved 
extremely  moderate.     That  complaint,  notwith- 
standing we  are  separated  by  such  distant  coun- 
tries, b  common  to  us  both.    Your  second  letter 
informs  me,  that  you  are  employed  in  dictating 
and  writing  upon  a  subject,  wherei»  you  have  me 
strongly  in  view.      I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
should  be  more  so,  if  you  would  give  me  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  your  performance.    It  is  but  just, 
indeed,  that,  as  I  communicate  to  you  all  my  com- 
positions, you  should  suffer  me  to  partake  of  yours, 
even  though  they  should  turn  upon  subjects  which 
concern  others.    You  promise  me,  in  the  close  of 
this  letter,  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  be  informed. 
With  certainty,  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  dispose 
of  myself,  you  will  make  an  elopement  from  your 
family,  and  immediately  fly  to  me  :  I  am  already 
preparing  certain  chains  for  you,  which,  when  I 
have  you  here,  you  will  by  no  means  be^able  to 
break.     I  learn  from  your  third,  that  my  oration  in 
behalf  of  Clarius  has  been  delivered  to  you,  and  that 
it  appears  more  full  than. when  you  heard  it  pro- 
nounced.   It  is  so,  I  confess ;  for  I  afterwards  very 
considerably  enlarged  it.    You  mention  having  sent 
me  another  letter,  which  you  say  was  written  with 
peculiar  consideration,  and  desire  to  know  if  I  have 

c.  6.)  to  the  vise  choice  which  Trajan  made  of  a  successor;  and 
Adrian,  in  gratitude  for  her  good  offices  to  him  in  that  election^ 
dedicated  a  magnificent  temple  to  her  memory,  at  Nismei^  in 
I^nguedoc,  the  remains  of  which  ore  stiU  to  be  seen.  (MovT- 
FAuc.  2>far.  {>.  4.) 
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received  it :  I  have  not,  but  impatiently  wait  its  ar- 
rival. In  the  mean  while,  write  to  me  by  every  op- 
portunity, and  pay  me  for  this  delay  with  interest, 
which  I  shall  compute  at  the  highest  rate  :  for  tell 
me,  can  you.expect  I  shotild  acquit  you  upon  cheap- 
er terms  ?    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO   RUSTIC  US.  f 

AS  it  is  better  to  excel  in  any  single  art,  than 
to  arrive  only  at  mediocrity  in  several ;  so,  a  mode- 
rate skill  in  several  is  to  be  preferred,  where  one 
cannot  attain  to  perfection  in  any.  Upon  this  max- 
im it  is,  that  I  have  attempted  compositions  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  as  I  could  not  expect  to  carry  any  partic- 
ular one  to  its  highest  excelleney.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, when  you  read  any  performance  of  mine,  you 
will  consider  it  with  that  indulgence  which  is  due 
to  an  author,  who  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  sin- 
gle subject,  but  has  struck  out  into  different  kinds 
of  composition.  In  every  other  sort  of  workman- 
ship, the  number  pleads  some  excuse  for  the  defi- 
ciences  of  the  artist ;  and  shall  works  of  literature, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others,  be  tried  by  a  severer 
law  ?  But  whilst  I  am  bespeaking  your  candour,  am 
I  not  bringing  my  gratitude  in  question  ?  For,  if  you 
receive  these  last  pieces  with  the  same  indulgence 
that  you  have  all  my  former,  I  have  more  reasons 
to  hope  for  your  praise,  than  to  sue  for  your  par- 
don :  your  pardon,  however,  will  be  sufficient.  Fare- 
well. 

VOL.  ii.  V 
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LETTER  XXX. 

TO  GEMINIU8. 

YOU  hare  frequently  in  conTcrsation,  and 
lately  in  a  letter,  commended  your  friend  Nonius  to 
me,  for  his  great  liberality  to  certain  particular  per- 
'  sons  :  I  shall  join  with  you  in  applauding  him,  if  his 
bounty  is  not  confined  to  those  only  whom  you  men* 
tion.     I  would  have  Aim,  who  desires  to  show  him- 
self influenced  by  a  spirit  of  true  generosity,  be  lib- 
eral to  his  country,  his  kindred,  his  relations,  and 
his  friends ;  his  friends,  I  mean,  in  distress :  not  like 
those,  who  chiefly  bestow  their  presents  where  there 
is  the  greatest  ability  to  make  returns.     I  do  not 
look  upon  such  men  as  parting  with  any  thing  of 
Iheir  own  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  their  boun- 
ties as  only  so  many  disguised  baits  thrown  out  with 
a  design  of  catching  the  property  of  others.    Much 
of  the  same  character  are  those,  who  take  from  one 
man  in  order  to  bestow  on  another,  and  aim  at  a 
reputation  for  munificence  by  sordid  means.    The 
first  and  fundamental  principle  of  genuine  benefi- 
cence, is  to  be  contented  with  one's  own  ;  and  after 
that  to  ohcrish  and  embrace  all  the  most  indigent 
of  every  kind,  in  one  comprehensive  circle  of  gene- 
ral benpvolence.     If  your  friend  observes  this  rule 
in  its  full  extent,  he  is  entirely  to  be  commended  ; 
if  he  only  partially  pursues  it,  still  he  deserves  (in 
a  less  degree  indeed,  however  he  deserves)  praise: 
so  uncommon  is  it  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  gen- 
erosity, even  of  the  most  imperfect  kind!  the  lust 
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of  avarice  has  so  totally  seized  upon  mankind,  that 
their  wealth  seems  rather  to  possess  them,  than 
they  to  possess  their  wealth.     Farewell. 


•  LETTER  XXXI. 

TO   SARDI7S. 

I  STILL  continued  to  enjoy  your  company, 
even  after  we  had  parted ;  for  I  entertained  myself 
with  reading  your  book.   And  I  frequently  perused, 
with  particular  complacency,  (I  honestly  own  it,) 
those  passages  of  which  I  am  the  subject :  a  subject 
upon  which,  indeed,  you  have  been  extremely  copi- 
ous. With  what  a  variety  of  express^ion,  and  in  how 
rnany^  different  lights,  have  you  placed  the  same 
sentiments  concerning  the  same  person  ?  Will  you 
suffer  me  to  mingle  my  applauses  with  my  acknowl- 
edgments ?  I  can  do  neither  sufficiently ;  and  if  I 
could,  there  would  be  somewhat,  I  fear,  of  vanity, 
in  making  that  person  the  subject  of  my  praise, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  object  of  my  thanks.     I  will 
only  add,  then,  that  I  thought  your  compliments  to 
me  raised  the  merit  of  your  performance  ;  as  the 
merit  of  your  performance  heightened  the  pleasure 
of  your  compliments.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   TITIANUS. 

WHAT  are  you  doing  ?   And  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  ?  As  for  myself,  I  pass  my  life  in  the 
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most  agreeable,  that  is^  in  the  most  disengaged 
manner  imaginable.  I  do  not  find  myself,  therefore, 
?n  the  humour  to  write  a  long  letter,  though  I  am 
to  read  one.  I  am  too  much  a  man  of  indolence  for 
the  former,  and  just  idle  enough  for^e  latter  :  for 
none  are  more  indolent,  you  know,  than  your  fine 
j^cntlcmen,  or  have  more  curiosity  than  those  who 
huvc  nothing  to  do.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO  CANIiriUS. 

I  HAVE  met  with  a  %tory,  which,  though  it 
is  authenticated  by  undoubted  evidence,  has  all  the 
air  of  fable,  and  would  afibrd  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  exercise  of  your  truly  poetical  and 
sublime  genius.  It  was  related  to  me,  the  other 
day,  at  table,  where  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  various  kinds  of  extraordinary  events. 
The  person  who  gave  the  account  was  a  man  of 
unsuspected  veracity  :— but  what  has  a  poet  to  do 
with  truth  ?  However,  you  might  venture  to  rely 
upon  his  testimony,  even  though  you  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  faithful  historian  to  support.  There  is 
in  Africa  a  town  called  Hippo,  situated  not  far  from 
the  sea-coast:  it  stands  upon  a  navigable  lake, 
from  whence  a  river  runs  into  the  main  ocean,  and 
ebbs  and  Rows  with  the  sea.  Persons  of  all  ages 
divert  themselves  here  with  fishing,  sailing,  or 
swimming  ;  especially  boys,  whom  love  of  play  and 
idleness  bring  thither.  The  contest  among  them 
is,  who  shall  have  the  glory  of  swimming  farthest ; 
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and  he  that  leaves  the  shore  and  his  companions 
at  the  greatest  distance,  gains  the  victory.  It  hap- 
pened, in  one  of  these  trials  of  skill,  that  a  certain 
boy,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  launched  out  towards 
the  opposite  shore.  He  was  met  by  a  dolphin,* 
Vfho  sometimes  swam  before  him,  and  sometimes 
behind  him,  then  played  round  him,  and  at  last 
took  him  upon  his  back,  then  set  him  down,  and 
afterwards  took  him  up  again  ;  and  thus  he  car- 
ried the  poor  frighted  boy  out  into  the  deepest 
part ;  when  immediately  he  turns  back  again  to 
the  shore,  and  lands  him  among  his  companions. 
The  fame  of  this  remarkable  event  spread  through 
the  town,  and  crowds  of  people  flocked  round  the 
boy  (whom  they  viewed  as  a  kind  of  prodigy,)  to 
ask  him  questions,  and  hear  him  relate  the  story. 
The  next  day  the  shore  was  lined  with  multitudes 
of  spectators,  all  attentively  contemplating  the 
ocean,  and  (what  indeed  is  almost  itself  an  ocean) 
the  lake.  In  the  mean  while,  the  boys  swam  as 
usual,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  youth  I  am  speak- 
ing of  went  into  the  lake,  but  with  more  caution 
than  before.  The  dolphin  again  appeared,  and 
came  to  the  boy,  who,  together  with  his  compan* 
ions,  swam  away  with  the  utmost  precipit^^an. 
The  dolphin,  as  it  were,  to  invite  and  recal  them, 
leaped  and  dived  up  and  down,  darting  about  in  a 
thousand  different  convolutions.  This  he  practised 
for  several  days  together,  till  the  people  (accus- 

*  TJliis  animal  is  celebrated  by  seTeral  of  the  aneients  for  its  phi- 
lanthropy ;  -and  Pliny  theelder^  in  particular,  relates  this  very  sto- 
ry, among  other'  instances,  in  confirmation  of  that  notion.    Se« 
Vx.iir.  Mtt.  JS'at,  1.  9.  G.  8. 
p2 
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toraed  from  their  infancy  to  the  sea,)  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  timidity.    They  ventured,  there- 
fore,  to  advance  nearer,  playing  with  him,   and 
calling  him  to  them  ;  while  he,  in  return,  suffered 
hinisclf  to  be  touched  and  stroked.     Use  rendered 
them  more  courageous  :  the  boy,  in  particular,  who 
first  had  experienced  the  safety,  swam  by  the  side 
of  him,  and  leaping  upon  his  back,  was   carried 
about    in    that  manner :   thus  they  gradually  be- 
came acquainted  and  delighted  with  each  other. 
There  seemed  now,  indeed,  to  be  no  fear  on  either 
side,  the  confidence  of  the  one,  and  tameness  of  the 
other,  mutually  increasing  ;    the  rest  of  the  boys, 
in  the  mean  while,  surrounding  and  encouraging 
their  companion.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this 
dolphin  was  followed  by  a  second,  which  seemed 
only  as  a  spectator  and  attendant  on  the  former ; 
for  he  did  not  at  all  submit  to  the  same  familiar- 
ities as   the  first,   but  only  conducted   him  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  the  boys  did  their  comrade. 
But  what  is  farther  surprising,  and  no  less  true 
than  that  which  I  have   already  related,  is,  this 
dolphin,  who  thus  played  with  the  boys,  and  car- 
ried them  upon  his  back,  would  come  upon  the 
shore,  dry  himself  in  the   sand,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  grew  warm,  roll  back  into  the  sea.     Octavius 
Avitus,  deputy-governor^  of  the  province,  actuated 
by  an  absurd  piece   oif  superstition,  poured  some 
precious  ointment*  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the 

•  It  was  a  religious  eeremony  practised  liy  the  aneientsy  to  poor 
preeioas  ointments  upon  the  statues  of  their  gods :  Anitas,  it  is 
probable,  imagined  this  dolphin  vas  some  sea  divinityy  and  there* 
fore  expressed  his  Tenentaon  of  ^m>  by  the  tolenuiity  of  a  sa«ved 
UnetioQ. 
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shore  ;  the  novelty  and  smell  of  Which  made  him. 
retire  into  the  ocean,  and  it  was  not  till  after  sev- 
eral days  that  he  was  seen  again,  when  he  ap- 
peared dull  and  languid  ;  however,  he  recovered 
his  strength,  and  continued  his  usual  playful  tricks. 
All  the  magistrates  round  the  country  flocked  hith- 
er to  view  this  sight ;  the  entertainment  of  whom, 
upon  their  arrival,  and  during  thei^  stay,  was  an 
additional  expence,  which  the  slender  finances  of 
this  little  community  would  ill  afford ;  besides, 
that  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  place  was  ut- 
terly destroyed.  It  was  thought  proper,  therefore, 
to  remove  the  occasion  of  this  concourse,  by  pri- 
vately killing  the  poor  dolphin.  And  now,  with 
what  a  flow  of  tenderness  will  you  describe  this 
affecting  catastrophe  !•  and  how  will  your  genius 
adorn  and  improve  the  interesting  story !   Though, 

*  The  OTcrflowing  humanity  of  Pliny's  temper  breaks  out  upon 
all  occasion Sy  but  he  discovers  it  in  nothing  more  strongly  than  by 
the  impression  which  this  little  story  appears  to  have  made  upon 
him.  True  benevolence,  indeed,  extends  itself  through  the  -whole 
eompast  of  existence,  and  sympathises  with  the  distress  of  every 
ereature  capable  of  sensation.  Little  minds  may  be  apt  to  consid- 
er a  compassion  of  this  inferior  kind,  as  an  instance  of  weakness  ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  evidence  of  a  noUe  nature.  Homer 
thought  it  not  unbecoming  the  character  even  of  a  heroy  to  melt 
into  tears  at  a  distress  of  this  sort*  and  has  given  us  a  most  amiable 
and  affecting  picture  of  Ulysses  weeping  over  hisfaithfid  dog  Ar* 
guftj  when  he  expires  at  his  feet : 


Pit  A  ^«l^9V  ^V/AAI09  ' 

Soft  pity  touched  the  mighty  master's  soul ; 

Adown  his  cheek  the  tear  unbidden  stole. 

Stole  unperceived  ;  he  turned  his  he;id,  and  dried 

The  drop  homane*.     ■  Od^a.  xvii.  Pope.* 
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indeed)  the  ftubject  does  aot  require  any  fictitious 
embellishments;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  descrilye 
the  bet  in  bU  its.  real  circumstances.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  TBAKqUILLUS. 

ASSIST  me  in  se^tliog  my  doubts*  I  have 
not)  I  am  told^  a  good  manner  of  reading  verses :  as 
my  talent  lies  chiefly  in  reciting  orations,  I  succeed 
so  much  the  worse,  it  seemsi  in  poetry.  I  design, 
therefore,  as  I  am  engaged  to  recite  some  poems  to 
my  paiticular  friends,  to  make  use  of  my  freedman 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  an  instance,  I  own,  of  my 
treating  them  with  little  ceremony,  that  I  assign 
this  business  to  a  person  who  is  himself  not  very 
expert  In  it.  However,  he  will  perform,  I  am  surej 
better  than  I  can,  provided  his  fears  do  not  dis- 
concert  him ;  for  he  is  as  novel  a  reader  as  I  am  a 
poet.  Now  the  question  is,  how  it  becomes  me  to 
behave  while  he  is  discharging  my  office ;  shall  I 
sit  in  a  fixed  and  iodolent  posture,  or  follow  him 
as  he  pronounces,  with  my  looks,  hands,  and  a  low 
tone  of  applause,  in  the  manner  of  a  certain  person 
whom  you  know  ?  But  I  am  apprehensive  I  can 
appropriate  my  gestures*  no  better  than  I  can 

*  In  the  orig^tnai  it  is  tailed  »altatio,  wbiefa  means  a  motion  at 
the  hands,  accommodated  either  to  one's  owb,  or  another's  eloea- 
tioii.  Our  language  d<3es  not  supplj  a  proper  word  for  this  gesture, 
as  indeed  we  haye  too  little  occasion  to  find  the  want  of  it;  the 
chironomic  ai-t,  so  much  studied  by  the  ancients,  being  in  the  num- 
her  of  those  which  have  been  long  since  lost.  But  if  the  indocUf 
ru9tU9ve  manw,  (QuijictiUsn)  the  awkward  and  iinioea&iog  diapo* 
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read.  I  repeat  it  againy  therefore,  you  must  extri- 
cate me  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  tell  me  truly,  wheth- 
er you  think  it  more  excusable  to  read  ill,  than  to 
practise  or  omit  any  of  the  circumstances  above- 
mentioned.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

TO   APPIUS* 

I  HAVE  received  your  book,  and  return  you 
my  thanks,  but  am  at  present  too  much  engaged  to 
have  time  to  read  it ;  which,  however,  I  impatiently 
Tvish  to  do.  I  have  that  high  reverence  for  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  for  your  compositions  in  par- 
ticular, that  I  think  it  a  sort  of  profanation  to  ap- 
proach them  but  with  a  mind  entirely  disengaged. 
I  extremely  approve  of  your  care  in  revising  your 
-works  ;  but  remember,  correctness  has  its  limits  : 
too  much  polishing  rather  weakens  than  strength- 
ens.    Besides,  this  excessive  delicacy,  while  it  ob- 

sition  of  the  hands,  would  have  spoiled  the  noblest  speeeb  at  Rome 
or  Atbens,  tbat  Tullj  or  Demostbenes,  in  all  tbe  varmth  of  tbeir 
enlivening  eloquence,  ever  delivered,  it  would  not,  perbaps,  be 
time  ill  employed,  if  our  modern  orators  would  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  tbe  graceful  management  of  tbose  essential  instruments 
of  affecting  elocution.  Tbis  becotningart,  so  far  as  it  was  connec- 
ted witb  masculme  oratory,  Pliny,  most  certainly,  could  not  but  be 
well  akilfed  in :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  what  be  says,  in  tbis  place, 
alludes  to  tbis  affected  manner  wbicb  certain  authors  of  bis  time 
had  fallen  into,  wben  tbey  attended  tbe  rebearsal  of  their  own 
-works ;  and  tbat  tbe  whole  turn  of  tbis  epistle  is  ironical.  Tbis  eon- 
jectore  seems  supported,  not  only  by  tbe  subject  of  tbe  letter, 
which  is  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  bear  a  serious  enquiry  \ 
but  also  by  tbe  expression  be  sets  out  with,  viz.  Explica  ystum 
meurn^  which  seems  to  be  of  (he  lijdicroas  kiod* 
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structs  other  pursuits,  not  only  prevents  any  new 
attempts,  but  does  not  finish  even  what  it  has  begun* 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  7VSCt7S. 

YOU  desire  to  know  in  what  manner  I  dis- 
pose of  my  time  in  my  summer  villa  at  Tuscum  ?  I 
rise  just  when  I  find  myself  in  the  humour,  though 
generally  with  the  sun ;  sometimes  indeed  •sooner, 
but  seldom  later.  When  I  am  up,  I  continue  to 
keep  the  shutters  of  my  chamber  windows  closed ; 
as  darkness  and  silence  wonderfully  promote  med- 
itation. Thus,  free  and  abstracted  from  those 
outward  objects  which  dissipate  attention,  I  am 
left  to  my  own  thoughts  ;  nor  suffer  my  mind  to 
wander  with  my  eyes,  but  keep  my  eyes  in  sub- 
jection to  my  mind  :  by  these  means  they  are  net 
distracted  with  a  muhipUcity  of  external  objects^ 
and  see  nothing  but  what  the  imagination  repre- 
sents to  them.  If  I  have  any  composition  upon  my 
hands,  this  is  the  time  I  choose  to  consider  it,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  general  plan,  but  even 
the  style  and  expression,  which  I  revise  and  cor- 
rect as  if  I  were  actually  writing.  In  this  man- 
ner, I  compose  more  or  less  as  the  subject  is  more 
or  less  difficult,  and  I  find  my  memory  able  to 
retain  it.  I  then  call  my  secretary,  and,  opening 
the  shutters, dictate  to  him  what  I  have  composed) 
after  which  I  dismiss  him  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
call  him  in  again.   About  ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock. 
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(for  I  do  not  observe  one  fixed  hour,)  according  a« 
the  weather  proves,  I  either  walk  upon  my  terrace, 
or  in  the  covered  portico  ;  and  there  I  continue  to 
xxieditate  or  dictate  what  remains  upon  the  subject 
in  which  I  happen  to  be  engaged.  From  thence  I 
g^et  into  my  chariot,  where  I  employ  myself  as  be- 
fore, when  I  was  walking,  qr  in  my  study ;  and  find 
this  changing  of  the  scene  refreshes  and  enlivens 
my  attention.  At  my  return,  I  repose  myself;  then 
take  a  walk,  and  after  that,  repeat  aloud  some  Greek 
or  Latin  oration,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  strength* 
ening  my  voice*  as  my  digestion  ;  though  indeed 
the  power  of  the  voice  at  the  same  time  is  improv- 
ed by  this  practice.  I  then  walk  again,  am  anointed, 
take  my  exercises,  and  go  into  the  bath.  At  sup- 
per, if  I  have  only  my  wife,  or  a  few  friends  with 
me,  some  author  is  read  to  us  ;  and,  after  supper, 
we  are  entertained  either  with  music,  or  an  inter- 
lude. When  that  is  finished,  I  take  my  walk  with 
my  family,  in  the  number  of  which  I  am  not  with- 
out some  persons  of  literature.  Thus  we  pass  our 
evenings  in  various  conversation  ;  and  the  day, 
even  when  it  is  at  the  longest,  steals  imperceptibly 
away.  Upon  some  occasions,  I  change  the  order 
in  certain  of  the  articles  above-mentioned.  For 
instance,  if  I  have  studied  longer,  or  walked  more 
than  usual,  after  my  second  sleep,  and  reading  an 

•  By  the  regimen  which  Pliny  here  follows,  one  would  imag- 
ine, if  he  had  not  told  us  who  were  his  physicians,  that  the  cele- 
hrated  Celsus  was  in  the  numher.  That  author  expressly  recom- 
mends reading  aloud,  and  afterwards  walking,  as  beneficial  in  dis* 
orders  of  the  stomach  ;  "  Si  quia  ttwnacho  laborat,  legere  clare 
debet  i  po9t  lexionem  ambulare"  ^c.  Celsi  Medic,  L.  1.  c.  8. 
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oration  or  two  aloud,  instead  of  using  my  chariot, 
I  get  on  horseback ;  by  which  means  I  take  as  ibqcIi 
exercise,  and  lose  less  time.  The  visits  of  my 
friends  from  the  neighbouring  villages  claim  some 
part  of  the  day  ;  and  sometimes,  by  an  agreeable 
interruption,  they  come  in  very  seasonably  to  re- 
lieve me,  when  I  am  fatigued.  I  now  and  then 
amuse  myself  with  sporting,  but  always  take  my 
tablets  into  the  field,  that  if  I  should  not  meet  with 
game,  I  may  at  least  bring  home  something.*  Part 
of  my  time,  too,  is  allotted  to  my  tenants,  though 
indeed  not.  so  much  of  it  as  they  desire  :  and  I  re- 
turn from  settling  their  rustic  controversies,  with 
a  better  relish  to  my  studies  and  more  elegant  oc- 
cupations.   Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO   PAULINUS. 

AS  you  are  not  of  a  disposition  to  expect 
from  your  friends,  the  common  ceremonies  of  the 
world,  when  they  cannot  observe  them  without  in* 
convenience  to  themselves  ;  so  I  too  warmly  love 
you  to  be  apprehensive  you  will  take  it  unkind,  my 
not  waiting  upon  you  on  the  first  day  of  your  en- 
trance upon  the  consular  ofiice  ;  especially  as  I  am 
detained  here  by  the  necessity  of  letting  my  farms 
upon  long  leases.  I  am  obliged  to  enter  upon  an 
entire  new  plan  with  my  tenants  ;  for,  under  the 
former  leases,  though  I  made  them  very  consider- 
able abatements,  they  have  run  greatly  in  arrear. 

•  See  Book  I.  Letter  6^  and  the  aote  4herc. 
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jFor  this  reason,  several  of  them  have  not  only 
-ftaken  no  sort  of  care  to  lessen  a  debt,  which  they 
Jbund  themselves  incaps^ble  of  wholly  discharging  ; 
1>ut  even  seized  and  consumed  ail  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  now  be  no  advan- 
tage to  themselves  to  spare  it.      I  must,  therefore, 
obviate  this  increasing  evil,  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  some  remedy  against  it.     The  only  one  I  can 
think  of  is,  not  to  reserve  my  rent  in  money,  but  in 
kind,  and  so  place  some  of  my  servants  to  overlook 
the  tillage,  and  guard  the  stock ;  as  indeed  there  is 
no  sort  of  revenue  more  agreeable  to  reason,  than 
what  arises  from  the  bounty  of  the  soil,  the  seasons, 
and  the  climate.    'Tis  true,  this  method  will  require 
^reat  integrity  and  diligent  attendance  in  the  person 
I  appoint  my  bailifT,  and  put  me  to  the  expence  of 
employing  many  hands.      However,  I  must  hazard 
the  experiment;  and,  as  in  an  inveterate  distemper, 
try  every  change  of  regimen.    You  sec,  it  is  not  any 
pleasurable  indulgence  that  prevents  my  attending 
you  on  the  first  day  of  your  consulship.     I  shall  cel- 
ebrate it,  nevertheless,  with  as  much  festivity  as  if  I 
were  present,  and  pay  my  vows  for  you  here,  with 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  joy  and  congratulation^ 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO  SATERNINUS. 

YES,  I  sincerely  applaud  your  friend  Rufus ; 
not  because  you  desire  me,  but  because  I  think  he 
highly  merits  approbation.   I  have  perused  his  very 
yoL.  II.  q 
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finished  performuice ;  to  wlikh»  tboogh  my  affec- 
tion for  the  author  added  fc  coniuderafaie  reeommen- 
datioil,  yet  it  did  not  blbd  n^  jndgment;  for  the  ma- 
licious critic  is  not,  I  trusti  the  only  judicioas 
reader.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO  MT7STIU8. 

IN  compliance  with  the  adrice  of  the  Aras- 
piccS)*  I  intend  to  rebuild  and  oilarge  tho  temple 
of  Ceresy  which  stands  upoa  my  estate.     It  is  in- 
deed a  very  ancient  &bcic»and  though  extremely 
small)  yet,  upon  a  certain  stated  annireraary,  is 
much  frequented.    On  the   13th   of'  September, 
^reat  numbers  of  peoplci  from  all  the  country 
round)  assemble  there  ;  at  which  time  many  affairs 
are  transacted,  and  many  vows  paid  and  offered ; 
hut  there  is  no  shelter  for  tbem.against  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.    I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  per- 
form an  act  both  of  piety  and  munificence,  i^  at  the 
same  time  that  I  build  a  beautiful  temple,  I  add  to 
it  a  spacious  portico  ;  the  first  for  the  service  of 
the  goddess,  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  people.    I 
beg  you  to  purchase  for  me  four  marble  pillars,  of 
whatever  kind  you  shall  think  proper ;  as  also  a 
quantity  of  marble  for  laying  the  floor,  and  in- 
crusting  the  walls.     You  must  likewise  either  buy 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  procure  one  to  be  made, 

* 

*  The  basiness  of  Uie  Anispiees  was  to  examine  the  beasti 
-« Iiioh  were  offered  in  sacrifice^  and  from  tfaeuce  to  foretcl  the 
success  of  any  enterpri»e. 
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ibr  age  has  midmed,  in  some  partS)  the  ancient  one 
€>f  wood  which  sta|ids  there  at  present.  With  re* 
sp«ct  to  the  portico,  I  d^  not  recollect  there  is  any 
Aing  you  can  send  me  that  will  be  serviceable  ; 
unless  you  will  sketch  me  out  a  plan  suitable  to 
Che  situation  of  the  place.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
l>uild  it  round  the  temple,  b^ause  it  is  encompass- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  are  ex- 
ceedingly steep;  and  on  the  other,  by. the  high 
xoad.  Beyond  this  road  lies  a  very  large  meadow, 
in  which  the  portico  may  be  conveniently  enough 
placed,  opposite  to  the  temple  ;  unless  you,  who 
l^now  so  well  how  to  conquer  by  art  the  inconven- 
iences of  nature,  can  propose  some  better  plan. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XL. 

TO  FXJSCUS. 

YpU  are  much  pleased,  I  find,  with  the  ac- 
count I  gave  you  in  my  former  letter,*  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  spend  the  summer  season  at  Tus- 
cum  ;  and  desire  to  know  what  alteration  I  make 
in  my  method,  when  I  am  at  Laurentinum  in  the^ 
winter  ?  None,  except  abridging  myself  of  my  sfeep 
at  noon,  and  employing  several  hours  both  before 
day-light  and  after  sun<set  in  study  :  but  if  any 
public  business  requires  my  early  attendance  at 
Rome,  (which  in  winter  very  frequently  happens,) 
instead  of  having  interludes  or  music  after  supper, 
I  meditate  upon  what  I  have  previously  dictated, 

*  Bee  Letter  36.  of  this  Book,  p.  170. 
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and  by  often  feTising  it  in  my  own  mind,  fix  it  the 
more  strongly  in  my  memory.  Thus  I  ha^e  g^ven 
you  a  general  sketch  of  my  mode  of  life,  both  in 
summer  and  winter ;  to  which  you  may  add  the 
intermediate  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn :  in 
these,  as  no  part  of  the  day  is  lost  in  sleep  or  dis»- 
pation,  as  in  summer,  so  some  time  is  gained  for 
business  or  study  by  the  nights  being  shorter  than 
ik  winter*    Farewell. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PLINY. 


BOOK  TENTH. 

COJ^TTAIJ^USTG  THE  LETTERS  OFPLIJVT  TO  TRJl- 
JAJSr,  AJVD  OF  TRMJtJV  TO  PLIJ^. 

LETTER  !.• 
TO   THE   EMPEROR  :rRAJAN. 

THE  pious  affection  you  bore,  most  sacred 
emperor,  to  your  august  father,  induced  you  to  wish 
it  might  be  late  ere  you  succeeded  him.    But  the 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  following  letters  were  written  by  Pliny, 
during  his  administration  in  the  provinee  of  Bithynia.    They  are 
of  a  style  and  character  eztreroely  different  from  Uiose  in  the  pre- 
ceding collection  ;  whence  some  critics  have  injudiciously  inferred^ 
that  they  are  the  production  of  another  hand ;  not  considering 
that  the  occasion  necessarily  required  a  different  numner.    In  let- 
ters of  businem,  as  these  chiefly  are,  turn  and  sentiment  would  be 
foreigpi  and  impei*tinent ;  politeness  and  elegance  of  expression  be- 
ing the  essentials  that  constitute  perfection  in  this  kind  :  and  in  that 
Tiew,  though  they  may  b&  less  entertaining,  they  have  not  less 
merit  than  the  former.    But  besides  their  particular  excellence  as 
tetters,  they  hare  a  farther  recommendation,  as  so  many  valuable 
pieces  of  history,  by  throwing  a  strong  lighA  upon  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  princes  in  the  Roman  annals. 
Trajan  appears,  throughout,  in  the  most  striking  attitude^  that  a 
soyereign  can  be  placed  ;  in  the  exertion  of  power  to  the  godlike 
purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence  :  and  what  one  of  the  ancient 
historians  has  said  of  him  is  here  eminently  verified,  that  *^  he 
rfUhcr  ch99e  to  be  Iwed  than  Jtutt^red  hg  hit  people***   To  h»rt 
^8 
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immortal  gods  thought  proper  to  hasten  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  Tirtues  to  the  helm  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  which  had  already  so  successfully  shar- 
ed in  the  steerage.*  May  yoti,  then»  and  the  world 
through  your  means,  enjoy  every  prosperity  worthy 
of  your  reign;  to  which  let  me  add  my  wishes,  most 
excellent  emperor,  upon  a  private  as  well  as  public 
account,  that  your  health  and  spiriu  may  be  pre- 
served firm  and  unbroken. 


LETTER  11. 

TO  THB  SMPBROR  TBAJAK. 

YOU  have  occasioned  me,  8ir,t  an  tnezpres- 
tsible  pleasure,  by  deeming  me  worthy  of  enjoymg 

ix'en  distinguished  by  the  favour  and  frieodafaip  of  a  monarch  of  so 
exalted  a  character*  it  an  honour  that  reflects  the  brightest  lustre 
upon  our  anthor ;  as  to  haTe  been  aerred  and  aelebrated  by  amio' 
ister  of  Pliny's  genias  and  yirtnes,  is  the  noUeat  momuneat  of  j|^ 
ry  that  conld  have  been  raised  to  Tnjan. 

*  NerTa,  \ilio  succeeded  Domitian»  reigned  but  aisteen  months 
and  a  few  days.  Before  his  death,  he  not  only  adopted  Trajan^ 
ATid  named  him  for  his  successor,  but  actually  admitted  him  into  a 
nhare  of  the  goyernraent ;  giving  him  the  tiUes  of  Casar,  German- 
kus,  and  Imperator.    Vid.  Plin.  Paneg. 

t  The  translator  has  ventured  to  render  the  appeUatire  Zliai^ 
mis  by  that  of  Sir^  not  because  he  is  satisfied  vith  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  the  title,  but  as  thinking  it  less  exeeptioDable  tbaa  my 
other  our  language  affords.  That  Pliny  eoold  not  intend  it  ssa 
title  of  royalty,  seems  evident  from  several  passages  in  his  pane* 
gyric,  where,  whenever  he  uses  it  in  that  sense,  he  consta&tijr  ia- 
cludes  it  in  a  notion  of  tyranny,  ( VJd.  Paneg.  XLV.  Xa  4  LV, 
No.  7.  LXXXY.  No.  1.)  Accordingly}  we  find  Augustus  refiuiog 
the  title  of  Zfominus,  as  eonTeying  an  odious  idea :  *'  Ut  fotUedier 
turn  et  opproltrium  9cmperexhorrwt.''m^vt,Tn  in  Jhig*  c  53.  J^ 
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the  privilege  which  the  laws  confer  on  those  who 
liave  three  children.    For,  although  it  was  from  an 
indulgence  to  the  request  of  the  very  worthy  Servi- 
lianus,  distinguished  by  his  a£fectionate  attachment 
to  your  person,  that  you  granted  this  favour ;  yet  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  fiiid^by  the  words  of  your 
rescript,  that  you  complied  the  move. willingly,  as 
his  application  was  in  my  behalf.    I  cannot  but  look 
upon  myself  as  in  possession  of  tny  utmost  wish,  af- 
ter having  thus  received,  at  the  entrance  of  your 
auspicious  government,  so  distiBguishing  a  mark  of 
your  peculiar  regard ;  at  the  same  time>  that  it  con- 
siderably heightens  my  desire  of  leaving  a  family 
behind  me.     I, was  not  entirely  without  this  desire, 
even  in  the  late  most  wretched  times,*  as  my  two 
marriages  will  induce  you  to  believe ;  but  the  gods 
decreed  it  better,  by  reserving  every  valuable  priv- 
ilege to  the  bounty  of  your  generous  dispensations. 
And  indeed  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  father  will  bQ 
so  much  the  greater  to  me  wow,  that  I  can  look  for* 
ward  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  felicity  in  the  full  se- 
curity of  public  ifreedom. 

sides,  the  high  style  of  royalty  would  ill  suit  with  that  air  of  free- 
dom and  equality,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  these  let- 
ters of  Piiny  to  Trajan  ;  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  the  Ro- 
mau  consul's  address  would  be  lost  in  the  servile  fbrms  of  a  mod- 
em eourtier.  But  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Senecai  that  thct 
Romans  used  the  word  Domintia  as  a  general  title  of  respect : 
**  Obvim,  sinomen  non  tuccurrit,  Domings  appellanm8^*'^Si:jn. 
Ep.  3.  And  in  that  lower  sense  Plitfy,  it  should  seem,  here  em- 
ploys it 

*  Alla^g  to  the  exeeraUe  reign  of  Domitiani 
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LETTER  in. 

TO   THE  EMPEROR  T&a/an. 

THE  experience^  most  excellent  emperor, 
I  have  had  of  your  unbounded  generosity  to  me,  in 
my  own  person,  encourages  me  to  hope  I  may  be 
yet  farther  obliged  to  it,  in  that  of  my  friends.  Vo« 
conius  Romanus  (who  was  my  insepand>le  compan- 
ion and  chamber-fellow  at  school)  claims  the  first 
rank  in  that  number ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I 
petitioned  your  sacred  fiither  to  promote  him  to  the 
dignity  of  the  senatorial  order.  But  the  completion 
of  my  request  is  reserved  to  your  goodness ;  for  his 
mother  had  not  then  advanced,  in  the  manner  the 
law  directs,  the  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,* 

*  In  the  original  it  is  sestertii  quadringinties^  that  U^  about 
L.  3^^,000  sterling ;  a  sum  su  immoderate,  that  the  commentators 
hare  suspected,  (and  with  great  reawm)  some  error  roost  have 
crept  into  the  text  Buchnems  and  Gronovius  imagine  ft  aiiould 
be  read  guaterdecies  or  qvadragies  /  but  thb  seems  to  bestiH  car> 
rying  it  much  too  high.  The  census  senatonvSf  or  the  estate  re- 
quisite to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  was,  after 
differunt  regulations,  setUed  at  length  bj*  Augustus  at  1,^000 
sesterces,  equal  to  about  L.  90OO  of  oar  monej.  It  probably  stood 
thus  in  Pliny's  time  ;  for  as  it  appears  by  the  19th  leuer  of  the 
first  book,  that  the  census  equistria  was  400,000  sesteroes^  which 
is  just  the  sum  we  find  it  at  in  the  reign  of  Augustas;  soit  wiUnof, 
perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  infer  from  thenee,  that  the  cesuus  ten- 
atorins  had  not  yet  undergont  any  alteration  since  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  as  they  seera  to  have  borne  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other.  For  these  reasons,  therbfore*  both  the  eomooon  reading, 
and  the  emendalion  of  the  above-mentioned  critics,  is  rejected  in 
the  transUtion,  and  the  coujecture  of  a  late  editor  (Gesnerus) 
adopted,  who  fuppoMs  it  ought  be  quadrinsentvrum  mmim 
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wliich  she  engaged  to  give  him,  in  her  letter  to  the 
late    emperor  your  fether  :  this  promise,  however, 
by    my   advice,  she  has  since  performed,  having 
conveyed  to  him  a  sufficient  estate  in  land,  with  all 
the  necessary  formalities.      The  difficulties,  there-^ 
fore^  being  removed  which  deferred  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  wishes,  it  is  with  full  confidence  I  ven- 
ture to  assure  you  of  the  merit  of  my  friend  Ro- 
xnanus,  heightened  and  adorned  as  it  is,  not  only 
by  the  liberal  and  polite  arts,  but  by  his  extraor- 
dinary tenderness  to  his  parents.     It  is  to  that  vir- 
tue he  owes  the  present  liberality  of  his  mother,  as 
well  as  his  immediate  succession"*^  to  his  late  fa- 
ther's estate,  and  also  his  having  been  adopted  by 
bis  father-in-law.    To  these  personal  qualifications, 
the  wealth  and  rank  of  his  family  gave  an  increase 
of  lustre  ;  and  I  persuade  myself  it  will  be  some 
additional  recommendation!  that  I  am  a  solicitor 
in  his  behalf.     Let  me  then  entreat  you,  sir,  to 
enable  me  to  congratulate  Romanus  on  so  desire- 
able  an  occasion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  indulge 
an  earnest,  and  I  hope  laudable  ambition,  of  having 
it  in  my  power  to  boast,  that  your  favourable  re- 
gards are  extended,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  my 
friend, 

400,000  sesterces,  or  about  L.  8200  of  oar  moneys  It  has  been 
questioned,  whether  hy  this  'cerutu  senaioriua  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  jeai'ly  income  of  the  estate,  or  only  the  entire  value  of 
it ;  but  the  most  generally  reeeiTed  opioioa  is,  that  it  means  the 
lattgr,  inelodiug  both  real  and  personal* 

•  Meaning,  perhaps,  that  though  he  was  under  age  when  his 
father  died,  yet  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  Ro- 
manns,  that  he  did  not  appoint  him,  as  usual,  a  guardian  by  bit 
inll,but  left  hiiQ  to  the  immediate  posdessio^  <tf  his  estate. 
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LETTER  IV.  [xx.]* 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TEAJAK. 

WHEN  by  your  gracious  indalgence,  m,  I 
was  appoiDted  to  preside  at  the  treasuryt  of  Saturn, 

•  vV.  B,  The  rullowiDg  letter*  to  the  30th  are  not  ranged  in  the 
uroe  order  M  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  Lditin  editioos ;  the 
trantlator  havhig  taken  the  liberty  of  ehangiog  their  sitaation,  for 
the  take  of  bringing  lome  letters  together  vhfch  throw  m  lig^  ap^ 
on  eaeh other.  The  fignrea  included  between  this  nark  [3**^ 
to  the  order  in  which  they  commonly  stand. 

f  The  pablie  treasure  was  kept  in  the  tem{^  of  Saturoy  where 
Ihe  spoils  of  the  conquered  oationa  were  deposited.  Jvliiia  Csstf 
seised  upon  this  temple  in  the  time  of  the  citQ  war;  and  what  an 
immense  wealth  that  plunder  threw  into  his  hands,  may  be  judged 
by  the  elegant  deseription  which  Lncan  gives  of  the  riches  it  con- 

iMoed: 

t 

■  tunc  conA'tua  imo 

JEruitur  templU,  miUtU  iniacttu  ah  annis 

JRomani  cennu  popntt,  ^e,  Lucan.  iiL  155. 

At  length  the  sacred  stordbouse  open  kid. 
The  hoarded  wealth  of  ages  past  dSsphiyed : 
There  might  be  seen  the  sums  proud  Cartega'flea^ 
Her  long  impending  ruin  to  prevent ; 
There  heaped  the  Macedonian  treasures  shone. 
What  great  Flnminioa  and  JEmilhis  won 
From  vanquished  Philip,  and  his  hapless  son  ; 
There  lay  what  flying  Pyrrhns  lost,  the  gold 
Scorned  by  the  patriot's*  honesty  of  eld;- 

*  Whate'er  ourparsimoniods  sires  eoidd  save^ 
What  tributary  gifts  rich  Syria  gave, 

The  hundred  Cretan  cities' ample  spoil. 
What  Cato  gathered  from  the  Cyprian  iile  | 
Biches  of  captive  kings  by  Pompey  home    • 

*  Fahricia|r 
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1  immediately  renounced  all  engagements  of  the 
iMLVy  (asy  indeed,  I  never  blended  business  of  that ' 
%wd  with  the  functions  of  the  state^)  that  no  avoca- 
tions might  call  off  my  attention  from  the  duties  of 
that  post  to  which  I  was  promoted.  For  this  reason , 
-when  the  province  of  Africa  petitioned  the  senate^ 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  Undertake  their  cause 
against  Marius  Pris'cus,  I  excused  myself  from  that 
ojBice  ;  and  accordingly  my  excuse  was  allowed. 
Sut  when,  afterwards,  the  consul  elect  proposed, 
that  the  senate  should  ftpply  to  us  again,  and  en- 
deavour to  prevail  with  us  to  yield  to  its  inclina- 
tionS)  and  suffer  our  names  to  be  thrown  into  the 
urn  ;•  I  thought  it  most  suitable  to  that  tranquillity 
and  good  order  which  so  happily  distinguishes  your 

•  la  happier  dajs  his  triumph  to  adorn. 
From  utmost  India,  and  the  rising  mom ; 
Wealth  infinite !  Rowe. 

Pliny  the  elder  has  given  a  particular  valuation  of  this  treasure 
-which  Cssar  seized,  both  in  gold,  and  silver  plate,  and  in  coin ; 
(^Hitt  JVa*.  1.  33,  c.  3.)  the  amount  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot's  computation,  is,  L.  1,093,979  Ss.  4d.  But  if  there  is  no 
mistake  in  these  sums,  Caosar  did  not  take  away  by  far  so  much  as 
lie  brought  in ;  for  Plutarch  relates,  {In  Fit.  Caaar.)  that  he 
placed  at  one  time  in  the  treasury  65,000  talents;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  ingenious  author's  calculation,  is  equivalent  to 
12,593,750  pounSs.    J^rb,  Tab.  191. 

•  Other  senators,  as  well  as  Pliny,  had  excused  themselves,  it 
seems,  from  undertaking  the  management  of  this  cause  ;  it  was 
proposed  therefot'e,  that  they  should  cast  lots ;  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "  suffering  their  names  to  be  thrown  into  an  urn  ;**  an  urn 
being  made  use  of  in  decisicvis  of  this  kind.  ^Accordingly,  the  lot 
fell  upon  our  author,  and  his  great  friend  the  famous  Cornelius 
Tacitus. .  See  Book  II.  Letter  11,  whei*e  there  is  a  full  account  of 
this  trial. 
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timesi  not  to  oppose  (especially  in  so  reascmable  an 
article)  the  will  of  that  august  assembly.  And,  as 
I  am  desirous  that  all  my  words  and  actions  may 
receive  the  sanction  of  your  examplary^  Tirtue,  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  my  compliance. 


LETTER  V.  [xxi.] 

THE   EMPEROa  TRAJAN   TO  VI.IKT. 

YOU  acted  as  became  a  good  citizen  and  a 
worthy  senator,  by  paying  obedience  to  the  just  re- 
quisition of  that  august  assembly  :  and  I  hare  full 
confidence  you  will  faithfully  discharge  the  buuness 
you  have  undertaken. 

LETTER  VL   [iv.] 

TO  THE  SMPSROR  TRAJAK. 

HAVING  been  attacked  last  year  by  a  severe 
and  dangerous  illness,  I  employed  a  physician,* 
whose  care  and  diligence,  sir,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
reward,  but  by  your  gracious  assistance.  I  entreat 
yoU)  therefore,  to  make  him  a  denizenf  of  Rome ; 

*  The  physicians  among  the  ancients  vere  distingaished  accord- 
hig  to  the  particular  braach  of  practioe  to  wliieh  they  confined 
themselves.  The  physician  here  mentioned*  Pliny  calls  latralip' 
tc8,  that  is,  one  who  applied  external  unctions. 

t  There  was  a  difference  between  the  Jus  Civitatit  and  the 
Jua  QiUriUum  /  the  former  tiot  extending  to  the  same  pri'^eges 
as  the  latter,  which  eomprehended  whatever  advantages  a  free  na- 
tive of  Rome  was  entitled  to  :  just  io  tho  same  manner  as  with  ss 
there  is  a  distinction  between  denixatkn  tad  oatwaiizatioB, 
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for,  as  he  is  the  freedman  of  a  foreigner,  he  is,  con- ' 
sequently,  himself  also  a  foreigner.  His  name 
is  Harpocras  :  his  patroness  (who  has  been  dead  a^ 
considerable  time)  was  Thermuthis,  the  daughter 
of  Theon.  I  farther  entreat  you  to  bestow  the  full 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  upon  Helia  and  An- 
tonia  HarmeriS)  the  freedwomen  of  Antonia  Maxi- 
xnilla,  a  lady  of  great  merit.  It  is  at  her  desire*  I 
xnake  this  request. 


LETTER  VII.  [xxii.] 

TO   THE    EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

I  RETURN  you  thanks,  sir,  for  your  ready 
compliance  with  my  desire,  in  granting  the  com- 
plete privileges  of  a  Roman  to  the  freedwomen  of  a 
lady  to  whom  I  am.  allied  ;  and  also   for  making 
Harpocras,  my  physician,  a  denizen  of  Rome.    But 
-when,  agreeably  to  your  directions,  I  gave  in  an 
account  of  his  age  and  estate,  I  was  informed  by 
those  who  are  better  skilled  in  these  affairs  than  I 
pretend  to  be,  that,  as  he  is  an  Egyptian,  I  ought 
to  have  previously  obtained  for  him  the  freedom 
of  Alexandria,  before  he  was  made  free  of  Rome. 
X  confess,  indeed,  that  as  I  was  ignorant  of  any 
difference   in  this  case  between  those  of  Egyptf 

*  Pliny  mentions  his  request  to  be  at  the  particular  desire  of 
Mttimilla,  because  nothing  of  this  kind  could  legally  be  granted 
to  a  fi^edman  tirithout  the  consent  of  his  patron ;  a  name  ivhich 
vas  given  to  the'  master  of  a  slave  whom  he  had  emancipated. 

+  Upon  -what  occasion  the  honour  of  this  peculiar  distinction 
was  granted  in  favour  of  Alexandria,  does  not  appear;  possibly  it 
might  be  in  gratitude  to  a  country  to  which  the  Romans  wert 
VOL.  II.  a 
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and  other  countries,  I  contented  myself  with  only 
acquainting  you,  that  he  had  manumized  by  a 
fore  ig^lady,  long  since  deceased.  Howerer,  it  is 
an  ignorance  I  cannot  regret,  since  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  from  you  a  double 
obligation  in  favour  of  the  same  person.  That  I 
may  legally,  therefore,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
goodness,  I  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as 
that  of  Rome.  And  that  your  gracious  intentions 
may  not  meet  with  any  farther  obstacles,  I  have 
taken  care,  as  you  directed,  to  send  an  account  to 
your  freedman  of  his  age  and  posaossiojis. 

LETTER  VIII.  [xxui.] 

THE   EMPEROE   TRAJAN  TO   FLINT. 

IT  is  my  resolution,  in  pursuance  of  the  max- 
im observed  by  the  princes  my  predecessors,  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  granting  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria  ;  however,  since  you  have  ob- 
tained from  me  the  freedom  of  Rome  for  your  phy- 
sician Harpocras,  I  cannot  refuse  you  this  other  re- 
quest. You  must  let  me  know  to  what  district  he 
belongs,  that  I  may  give  you  a  letter  to  my  good 
friend  Pompeius  Plahta,  governor  of  Egypt. 

no  highly  obliged,  being  8np|»lied  vith  ibe^eatealt  partof  their 
corn  from  Egypt.    This  city»  foandecl  by  Alexander  the  Great,    . 
was  esteemed  the  most  coosidersble  ia  th^  voriid».Bext  to,. that 
of  Rome.    It  ia  now  called  Sc^ntlerich^   . 
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LETTER  IX.  [v.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

I  CANNOT  express,  sir,  the  pleasure  your 
letter  gave  me,  by  which  I  am  informed  that  you 
liaye  made  my  physician  Harpocras  a  denizen  of 
Alexandria ;  notwithstanding  your  resolution  to  fol- 
low the  maxim  of  your  predecessors  in  this  point, 
by  being  extremely  cautious  in  granting  that  privi- 
lege. Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I  acquaint 
you,  that  Harpocras  belongs  to  the  district  of  Mem- 
phis.* I  entreat  you,  then,  most  gracious  emperdr, 
to  send  m^^  as-y^ou  promised,  a  letter  to  your  good 
friend  Poippeius  Planta,  governor  of  Egypt. 

As  I  purpose  (in  order  to  have  the  earliest  enjoy- 
ment of  your  presence,  so  ardently  wished  for  here) 
to  go  to  meet  you,  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  permit  me 
to  extend  my  journey  as  far  as  possible. 

LETTER  X.  [vi.] 

TO   THE   EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

IN  my  late  indisposition,  I  was  greatly  oblig- 
ed, sir,  to  Posthumius  Marinus,  my  physician  ;  and 
I  f^annot  make  him  a  suitable  return,  but  by  the  as- 
sistance of  your  gracious  indulgence.  I  entreat 
you,  then,  to  make  Chrysippus  Mithridates,  and  his 
Wife  Stratooica,  (who  are  related  to  Marinus,)  deni- 
zens of  Rome.     I  implore,  likewise,  the  same  priv- 

*  Oue  of  the  four  goyernments  of  Lower  Egypt 
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liege  in  favour  of  Epigonus  and  Mithridates,  the 
two  sons  of  Chrysippus  ;  but  with  this  restriction,* 
that  they  may  remain  under  the  dominion  of  their 
father,  and  yet  preserve  their  right  of  patronage 
over  their  own  freedmen.  1  farther  entreat  you  to 
grant  the  full  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  L. 
Satrius  Abascantius,  P.  Caesius  Phosphorus,  and 
Pancharia  Soteris.  This  request  I  make  with  the 
consent  of  their  patrons. 


LETTER  XL  [xxiv.] 

TO  THE   EMPEROB   TRAJAN. 

AFTER  your  late  sacred  father,  sir,  had,  in  a 
noble  speech,  as  well  as  by  his  own  generous  ex- 
ample, exhorted  and  encouraged  the  public  to  acts 
of  munificence,  I  implored  his  permission  to  re- 
move the  several  sutues  which  I  had  of  the  former 

*  The  eztenaire  pover  of  paternal  auUiority  was  (as  has  been 
Qbserred  in  the  notes  abore,)  peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  bat  after 
Chrysippus  was  made  a  denizen  of  Rome,  he  was  not,  it  should 
seem,  consequentially  entitled  to  that  privilege  orer  those  children 
which  were  born  before  his  denization.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
was  expressly  gi'anted  him,  his  children  coold  not  preserve  their 
right  of  patronage  over  their  own  freedmen,  because  that  right 
would  of  course  devolve  to  their  father,  bj  means  of  this  acquired 
dominion  over  them.  The  denization,  therefore,  of  his  children, 
is  as  expressly  solicited  as  his  own.  But  both  parties  becoming 
QuiHtes,  the  children  by  this  creation,  and  not  pleading  in  right  of 
their  father,  would  be  patreafam.  To  prevent  which,  the  clause 
is  added,  ita  ut  tint  in  patrU  potentate ,-  as  there  is  another  to 
save  to  them  their  rights  of  patronage  over  their  freedmvt* 
.  though  they  were  reduced  inpatriam  potetfatcm* 
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emperors  tp  my  corporation  ;♦  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  the  liberty   of  adding  his  own  to  the 
number.     For,  as  I  had  hitherto  pot^tinued  them 
in  the  respective  places  wherein  they  stood  when 
they  came  into  my  possession  by  several  different 
inheritances,  :they  were  dispersed  in  distant  parts 
of  my  estate.    He  was  pleased  to  grant  my  request, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  me  a  very  ample 
te  stimony  of  his  approbation .  I  immediately,  the  re  - 
fore,  wrote  to  the   Decurii,  to  desire  they  would 
allot  a  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  I  might  erect 
a  temple  at  my  own  expence  ;  andjthey,  as  a  mark 
of  their  honouring  my  design,  offc^red  me  the  choice* 
of  any  site  I  should  think  proper.     However,  my 
own  indisposition,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterward 
that  of  your  father,  together  with  the  duties  of  that 
employment  with  which  you  were  both  pleased  to 
entrust  me,  prevented  me  from  executing  my  in- 
tention.    But  I  have  now,  I  think,  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  making  an  excursion  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  my  monthly  attendancef  ends  on  the  first 
of  September,  and  there  are   several  festivals  in 
the  month  following.     My  first  petition  therefore 
is,  that  you  would  permit  me  to  adorn  with  your 
statue  the  temple,!  am  going  to  raise  ;  and  the  next, 
/ 

*  It  is  highly  prohable»  upon  comparing  Let.  4.  B.  3.  and  Let.  1. 
B.  4.  thfttj  by  the  corporation  here  mentioned,  Pliny  means  Ttfer- 
num.  Tiberinum,  or  Citta  di  Castellan  as  it  is  now  called  ;  which 
city  bad  pat  itself  under  his  patronage  and  protection. 

t  Pliny  enjoyed  the  office  of  trcasui^r  in  conjunction  with  Cor- 
ntttuA  Tertullas.    It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  for  those  who  had . 
colleagues  to  adnaimter  jtlie  duties  of  their  posts  by  moothly  :vamt, 

JSuchnerus. 
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(lo  order  to  the  canying  on  of  my  design  with  all 
possible  expedition,)  that  yoa  would  indulge  me 
with  leave  of  absence.  It  would  ill  become  the  sin*- 
cerity  I  profesS}  were  I  to  dissemble  that  your  good- 
ness, in  complying  with  this  desire,  will  at  the  same 
time  be  extremely  serviceable  to  me  in  my  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  I  should  not 
defer  any  longer  the  letting  of  my  lands  in  that 
province;  for,  besides  that  they  amount  to  above 
four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,*  the  season  for 
dressing  the  vineyards  is  approaching,  and  that  bu- 
siness must  fall  upon  my  new  tenants.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  weather  likewise,  for  several  years  past, 
obliges  me  to  think  of  making  some  abatements  in 
sny  rents ;  which  I  cannot  possibly  settle  unless  I 
am  present.  I  shall  be  indebted,  then,  to  your  in- 
dulgence, sir,  both  as  forwarding  this  public  act  of 
piety,  and  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  settling  my 
private  a£Pairs,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  met 

.  *  Aliout  L.  3200  sterling  ;  the  annual  income  of  Pliny's  estate 
ill  Tuscany,  lie  mentions  another  near  Comum,  in  the  dachj  of 
Milan,  the  yearly  ralue  of  which  does  not  appear.  We  find  |iim 
likewise  considering  about  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  for  which  he 
11  Hs  to  gire  about  L.  84,000  of  our  money ;  but  whether  he  cTer 
completed  that  purchase  is  uncertain.  (See  B.  3.  Let  19.)  This, 
however,  we  are  sore  of,  that  his  fortunes  were  but  moderate,  con' 
sideriug  bis  high  station  and  neceasaiy  expences ;  (See  B.  2.  Let. 
4.)  and  yet,  by  Uie  adrantage  of  a  judicious  economy,  we  faaye 
seen  him  in  the  course  of  these  letters,  exercising  a  liberality,  (xf 
which  afler-agcs  have  furnished  no  parallel. 

t  The  senators  were  not  allowed  to  go  from  Rome  into  the 
pronncoa,  without  haying  first  obtained  leate  of  the  emperor.  Si- 
cily, however,  had  the  piirilegc  to  be  excepted  out  of  that  law,  at 
Ciailia  Narbooeniii  afterwardi  was,  by  CUoftdraa  Caeaar.    Tacit. 

Jinn.  U,  c.  23. 
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leave  to  be  absent  for  thirty  days.  I  cannot  limit  a 
shorter  time,  as  the  town  and  the  estate  of  which  I 
SLxn  speaking  lie  abore  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Rome. 

LETTER  XII.  [xxv.] 

TRAJAN  TO  PLIKY. 

VOU  have  given  me  many  reasons,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  why  you  request  leave 
of  absence  ;  but  I  need  no  other  than  that  it  is  your 
desire  :  and  I  doubt  not  of  your  returning  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  duty  of  an  office,  which  so  much 
requires  your  attendance.  As  I  would  not  seem  to 
check  any  instance  of  your  affection  towards  me,  I 
shall  not  oppose  your  erecting  my  statue  in  the 
place  you  mention ;  though,  in  general,  I  am  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  giving  any  encouragement  to 
honours  of  that  kind. 

LETTER  XIII.  [viii.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROH  TRAJAN. 

AS  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  the  highest  praise 
ixiy  actions  can  receive,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  so 
excellent  a  prince  ;  I  beg  you  would  be  graciously; 
pleased  to  add  either  the  ofRce  of  Augur  or  Sep- 
temvir*  (both  which  are  now  Vacantj)  to  the  dignity 

"  •  One  of  the  seven  priests  who  presided  oTer  the  feasts  appoint- 
ed in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  ;  an  office,  as  appears, 
of  highdignl^,  since  Plmy  ranks  it  with  the  Augurship:  of  vhich^ 
see  Book  IV.  Let.  8.  note. 
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I  alreadjr  enjof  by  jrour  indulgence ;  that  i  may 
have  the  tatis&ction  of  publicly  offering  up  those 
T0W8  for  your  prosperity)  from  the  duty  of  my  office, 
which  I  daily  prefer  to  the  gods  in  private,  from  the 
affection  of  my  heart. 

LETTER  XIV.  [xxvi.] 

TO  TBB  EMPBROR  TBAJAK. 

HAVING  safely  passed  the  promontory  of 
Malca,*  I  am  arrived  at  Ephesusf  with  all  my  train, 
notwithstanding  I  was  detained  for  some  time  by  con- 
trary winds  :  an  information,  sir,  in  which,  I  trust, 
you  will  think  yourself  concerned.  I  design  to  pur- 
sue the  remainder  of  my  journey  to  the  province,! 
partly  in  light  vessels,  and  partly  in  post-chaises : 
for,  as  the  extreme  heats  will  prevent  my  travelling 
altogether  by  land,  so  the  Etesian$  winds,  which  are 

*  In  the  Peloponnenit ;  now  called  Capo  Males  di-sant-Aogdo. 
CatansBus  observes,  this  passage  was  so  dangerous,  that  the  an- 
cients had  ^  proverby  Cwn  JUaham  deJUxeri*,  damewticot  obUoit- 
cere  ;  <*  The  man  that  sails  )>y  Malea  must  think  no  more  of  his 
ikmilj." 

t  A  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  the  Less,  still  remaining, 

*  \  Bithjnia,-«  province  In  Anatolia,  or  Asia  the  Liess,  of  which 
Pliny  was  appointed  governor  by  Trajan,  ia  the  6th  year  ot  his 
reign.  A.  D.  103,  not  as  an  ordinary  proeonsul,  bat  as  that  empe- 
ror's own  lieutenant,  with  extraordinary  powers.  See  Dio.  The 
following  letters  were  written  during  hi^  administration  of  that 
province. 

§  A  north  wind  In  the  Grecian  seas,  which  rises  yeariy  some 
time  in  July,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  August ;  though  other* 
extend  it  to  the  midffle  of  September.  They  blow  only  ia  the  day 
time,    Vauenius's  Geog.  Vol.  I.  p.  515. 


/ 
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x^ow  set  in,  will  not  permit  me  to  proceed  entirely 
lay  sea. 

LETTER  XV.fxxvii.] 

TBAJAN  TO  PLINY.  ' 

YOUR  information,  my  dear  Pliny,  was  very 
acceptable  to  me ;  as  it  is  much  my  concern  to 
know  in  what  manner  you  arrive  at  your  province. 
I  well  approve  of  your  intention  to  travel  either  by 
sea  or  land^  as  you  shall  find  most  convenient. 

LETTER  XVI.  [xxviii.] 

TO  THE  EMPBROR  TRAJAN. 

AS  I  had  a  very  favourable  voyage  to  Ephe- 
8US,  so,  in  travelling  post  from  thence,  I  was  ex- 
treniely  incommoded  by  the  heats,  which  occasion- 
ed a  fever,  and  detained  me  some  time  at  Perga- 
mum.*  From  thence,  sir,  I  took  ship  agam ;  but 
being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  I  did  not  arrive  at 
Bithynia  so  soon  as  I  hoped.f     However,  I  have 

•  The  famous  Troy,  sitaated  ia  that  part  of  Asia,  which  is  now 
6ai1ed  Romania. 

'  f  The  original  adds,  id  eat  xv.  Calend.  Octobris,  which  seems 
to  have  crept  into  the  text  from  the  marginal  annotation  of  some 
glossarist ;  for,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  time  of  his  arrival  a  little 
lower,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  his  usual  elegant  conciseness,  to  repeat  that  circumstance 
twice  in  the  same  letter.  Or  perhaps  here  are  two  distinct  letters 
run  into  one,  by  the  carelessness  of  tlie  transcribers ;  the  former 
ending  with  Hiec.  &c.  in  ipso  ingressu  meo  scripai  ;  the  latter  be- 
ginning  with  QttiTitodecimo  Calend,  he. 
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no  reason  to  complain  of  this  dehtf)  since  it  did  not 
prevent  me  from  reaching  the  province  in  time  to 
celebrate  your  birth-day :  a  circumstance  which  I 
consider  as  the  most  auspicious  that  could  attend 
me.  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the 
finances  of  the  Prusenses^*  their  disbursements  and 
credits  ;  and  the  farther  I  proceed  in  this  affair,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  my  enquiry. 
Several  considerable  sums  of  money  are  owing  to 
the  city  from  private  persons,  which  they  neglect  to 
pay  upon  various  pretences ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  find  the  public  funds  arc,  in  some  instances,  very 
unwarrantably  applied.  This,  sir,  I  write  to  you 
immediately  on  my  af  rival.  I  entered  this  province 
on  the  1 7th  of  September,t  and  found  it  in  those 
sentiments  of  obedience  and  loyalty  which  you  justly 
merit  from  all  mankind.  You  will  consider,  sir, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  send  hither  a 
surveyor ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think,  much  might 
be  deducted  from  what  is  charged  by  those  who 
have  the  conduct  of  the  public  works,  if  a  faithful 
admeasurement  were  to  be  taken  ;  at  least  I  am  of 
that  opinion  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the 
accounts  of  this  city,  which  I  am  now  examining, 
with  the  assistance  of  Maximus. 

*  Prusa,  a  maritime  city  in  Bithynia,  supposed  by  sotne  geogra- 
phers to  be  the  same  which  is  now  called  Vherit ;  famous  for  pro- 
ducing gre^t  quantities  of  cherries,  whioL  take  their  name  from 
thence. 

t  lo  the  6th  year  of  IVajan's  reign,  A.  D.  103)  and  the  41st  of 
6ur  author's  age  ;  hewJiJtinued  m  this  proyittce  iHd^kX  IS  jnonlhs. 
Vid.  Mass.  m  Yit.  P\m,  1«9. 
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LETTER  XVII.  [xxix,] 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

I  SHOULD  have  rejoiced  to  have  heard  that 
you  arrived  at  Bithynia  without  inconvenience  to 
yourself,  or  any  of  your  train  ;  and  that  your  jour- 
ney from  Ephesus  had  been  as  easy,  as  your  voyage 
to  that  place  was  favourable.     For  the  rest,  your 
letter  informs  me,  my  dear.  Pliny,  what  day  you 
reached  Bithynia.  .  The   people  of  that   province 
vrill  be  convinced,  I  persuade  myself,  that  I  am  at- 
tentive to  their  interest  ^  as  your  conduct  towards 
them  will  make  it  manifest,  that  I  could  have  chosen 
no  person  more  proper  to  supply  my  place.      Your 
first  enquiry  ought,  no  doubt,  to  turn  upon  the  state 
of  the  public  finances  ;  for  it  is  but  too  evident  they 
have  been  mismanaged.     I  have  scarce  surveyors 
sufficient  to  inspect  those  works  which  I  am  carry- 
ing on  at  Rome,*  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ;    but 
persons  of  integrity  and  skill  in  this  art  may  be 
found,  most  certainly,  in  every  province  ;    so  that 
you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  that  article,  if  you  will 
make  due  enquiry. 

*  Among  other  noble  works  ivhkh  tbia  gtoriout.  emperor  exe- 
cuted, the  forum,  or  square,  ^hich  went  by  his  u&me,  seems  to 
'  have  been  the  most  magnificent.  It  was  built  with  the  foreign 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  war.  The  covering  was  entirely  brass,  the 
porticos  exceedin|»Iy  beautiful,  and  the  pillars  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary height  and  dimensions.  In  thp  centre  of  this  forum  was  erect- 
ec^the  famous  i>iUar  which  has  been  already  described.  See  Book 
VlII.  Let.  4.  note. 
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LETTER  XVIIL  [vii.] 

TO  THE   EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THOUGH  I  am  well  assured,  sir,  that  you, 
who  never  omit  any  opportunity  of  exercising  your 
generosity,  are  not  unmindful  of  the  request  I 
lately  made  you ;  yet  .  since  you  have  frequently, 
among  many  other  instances  of  your  indulgence, 
permitted  me  to  repeat  my  solicitations,  I  renew 
them  now  on  behalf  of  Achius  Sura ;  and  earnestly 
beseech  you  to  honour  him  with  the  prxtorship, 
which  is  become  vacant.  Though  his  ambition  is 
extremely  moderate,  yet  the  quality  of  his  birth, 
the  inflexible  integrity  he  has  preserved  in  a  very 
narrow  fortune,  and,  more  than  all,  the  felicity  of 
your  times,  which  encourages  conscious  virtue  to 
claim  your  favour,  induce  him  to  hope  he  may  ev 
perience  it  in  the  present  instance. 

,  LETTER  XIX.  [ix.] 

TO   THE   EMPEROR  TRAJAK. 

I  CONGRATULATE  both  you  and  the 
public,  nM)st  excellent  emperor,  upon  the  great  and 
glorious  victory  you  have  obtained  ;  so  agreeable 
to  the  heroism  of  ancient  Rome.  May  the  immor- 
tal gods  give  the  same  happy  success  to  all  your 
designs,  that,  under  the  administration  of  so  many 
princely  virtues,  the  splendour  of  the  empire  may 
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shine  out,  not  only  in  all  its  former,  but  with  addi- 
tional lustre.* 


LETTER  XX.  [x.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAK. 

MY  lieutenant,  Servilius  Pudens,  came  to 
Nicomedia,t  sir,  on  the  24th  of  November  ;  and  by 
his  arrival  freed  me,  at  last,  from  the  anxiety  of  a 
very  tedious  expectation. 

LETTER  XXI.  [xi.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

YOUR  generosity  to  me,  sir,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  being  connected  with  Roslanus  Geminus, 
by  the  strongest  ties ;  for  he  was  my  quaestor^  when 
I  was  consul.  His  behaviour  to  me,  during  the 
continuance  of  our  offices,  was  highly  respectful ; 
and  he  has  treated  me  ever  since  with  so  peculiar 
a  regard,  that,  besides  the  many  obligations  I  owe 
him  upon  a  public  account,  I  am  indebted  to  him 

*  k  U  probable  the  victory  here  aHaded  to  vas  that  Ikmous  one 
"whieh  Trajan  gained  over  the  Dacians ;  some  aecoant  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  notes  above.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  Pliny  liv- 
ed to  see  his  wish  accomplished  ;  this  emperor  having  carried  the 
Roman  splondonr  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  extended  the  dominioat 
of  the  empire  farther  than  any  of  his  predeoenors :  after  hii 
death  it  began  to  decline. 

t  New  catted  Comedia,  the  eapHal  city  of  Bithynis. 

♦  See  Vol,  I.  Book  IV.  Letter  15.  note. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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for  the  strongest  pledges  of  prirate  friendship.  I 
entreat  you,  then,  to  comply  with  my  r^qaest  for 
the  advancement  of  a  worthy  man,  whom  (if  my 
recommendation  has  any  weight,)  you  will  even 
distinguish  by  your  particular  favour  ;  and  what- 
ever trust  you  shall  repose  in  him,  he  will  endeav- 
our to  prove  himself  deserving  of  a  still  higher. 
But  I  forbear  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail 
of  his  merit ;  being  persuaded,  that  his  integrity, 
his  probity,  and  his  vigilance,  are  well  known  to 
you,  not  only  from  those  high  posts  Which  he  has 
exercised  in  Rome  within  your  immediate  inspec- 
tion, but  from  his  behaviour  when  he  served  under 
you  in  the  army.  One  thing,  however,  my  affec- 
tion for  him  inclines  me  to  think  I  have  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently performed ;  and  therefore,  sir,  I  repeat  my 
entreaties,  that  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure,  as 
early  as  possible,  of  rejoicing  in  the  advancement 
of  my  quaestor ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  receiving  an 
addition  to  my  own  honours  in  the  person  of  my 
friend. 

LETTER  XXII.  [xii.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAW. 

I  KNO\^  not,  sir,  in  what  words  sufficiently 
to  express  the  joy  I  received,  when  I  heard  you  had, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  my  mother-in- 
law*  and  myself,  granted  Ccelius  Clemens  the  pro« 
consulship  of  this  provincef  after  the  expiration  of 

*  Pompeia  Celerina. 
t  IBHlijiiia. 
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his  consular  office  ;  as  it  is  a  proof  that  your  benefi- 
cence towards  me  graciously  extends  itself  through 
my  whole  family.  As  I  dare  not  pretend  to  make  an 
equal  return  to  those  obligations  I  so  justly  owe  ypu» 
1  can  only  have  recourse  to  vows ;  and  ardently  im- 
plore the  gods,  that  I  may  not  be  found  unworthy  of 
those  favours^  which  you  arc  repeatedly  conferrhig 
upon  me* 

LETTER  XXIII.  [xiii.] 

TO.  THX  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

• 

I  RECEIVED,  sir,  a  dispatch  from  your 
freedman  Lyccrmas,  desiring  me,  if  any  embassy 
from  Bosphorus*  should  come  hither  in  the  way  to 
Rome,  that  I  would  detain  it  till  his  arrival.  None 
has  yet  arrived,  at  least  in  the  city,t  where  I  now 
am.  But  a  courier  passing  through  thi$  place  from 
the  king  of  Sarmatia,^  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
whi^h  accidentally  oflTers  itself,  of  sending  with  him 
the  messenger  which  Lycormas  dispatched  hither, 
that  you  might  be  informed  at  once,  by  his  letter 
and  the  king's,  of  certain  circumstances,  which  it 
may  be  expedient,  perhaps,  that  they  should  come 
to  your  knowledge  at  the  same  time. 

*  Botphoi^  Cimeiiot,  now  catted  Vospero,  b  Krim  Tartary. 

t  Nicea,  (as  appears  b^  the  15tb  Letter  of  this  Book^)  a  citj  in 
Bitliynia»  nov  eaUed  Ismioh. 

t  Sarmatia  was  divided  ioto  Europeao,  Asiaticy  and  German 
Sarmatia.  It  ia  not  ezaetiy"  known  what  bounds  the  aneienU  gave 
to  this  extensive  region ;  however^  in  general*  it  comprehended 
the  northern  parts  of  Rossia,  Muscovy^  Lesser  Tartary*  and  the 
greateat  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXIV.  [xiv.] 

TO  THE  BMPBBOR  TRAJAN. 

I  AM  informed,  by  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Sarmatia,  that  some  affairs  hare  happened,  of  which 
it  is  requisite  you  should  be  immediately  acquaint- 
ed. In  order,  therefore!  to  expedite  the  dispatches 
which  his  courier  was  charged  with  to  you,  I  grant- 
ed him  a  warrant  to  make  use  of  the  public  post* 

LETTER  XXV.  [xv.] 

TO  THB  BMPBROR  TRAJAIC. 

THE  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Sarmatia 
having  remained  two  days,  by  his  own  choice,  at 

*  The  first  inTention  of  public  eourien  is  aseribed  to  Cyms, 
who,  in  order  to  receife  the  earliest  intelligence  from  the  gorem- 
ors  of  the  several  protineea,  erected  post-houses  throughout  the 
Bing<lora  of  Persia*  at  equal  distances,  which  supplied  men  and 
horses  to  forward  the  public  dispatches.  (  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  496.  edit 
Hutchinson.)  Augustus  was  the  first  who  introdooed  this  most 
vseful  institution  among  the  Romans,  by  employing  post-chsise^ 
disposed  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  political  int^ 
ligenoe.  (Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug,  c  49.)  The  magistrates  of  erety 
oity  were  obliged  to  furnish  horses  for  these  messengers,  npoo  pro- 
ducing a  diploma,  or  a  kind  of  warrant,  either  from  the  emperor 
himself,  or  from  those  who  had  that  authority  under  him.  (Plit- 
T  A  R c  H .  <n  Vit.  Galba.)  Sometimes,  though  upou  very  extrmor- 
dioary  occasions,  persons  who  travelled  upou  their  private  affain^ 
were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  these  post-ehaises.  (See  Let- 
ter 121.  of  this  Book.)  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  private  oommunieatioB.  Loaii 
XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474 ;  but  at  %as 
not  till  the  leth  of  Car.  II.  that  the  post-office  was  settled  in  Eng- 
ludbyaetofpariiameiit    (BAriv»yol.lI.M8.lol.ed.) 
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IN^icea,  where  he  found  me,  I  did  not  think  it  rea<^ 
sonable,  sir,  to  detain  him  anf  longer ;  nx>t  only 
because  it  was  still  uncertain  when  jour  freedman 
Lycormas  would  arrive,  but  as  some  indispensable 
•  affairs  require  mjr  presence  in  a  different  part  of 
the  province.  Of  this  circumstance  I  thought  it 
necessary  that  you  should  be  informed,  because  I 
lately  acquainted  you  in  a  letter,  that  Lycormas 
had  desired,  if  an  embassy  should  come  this  way 
from  Bosphorus,  that  I  would  detain  it  till  his  ar- 
rival. But  I  did  not  see  there  was  any  pretence 
of  retarding  him  any  longer;  especially »  as  the 
dispatches  from  Lycormas,  which  (as  I  have  already 
mentioned)  I  was  not  willing  to  detain,  would  prob- 
ably reach  you  some  days  sooner  than  this  am- 
bassador. 


LETTER  XXVL   [xvi.] 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN.  | 

I  RECEIVED  a  letter,  sir,  from  Apuleius, 
an  officer  in  the  troops  stationed  at  Nicomedia.  in- 
forming me  that  one  Callidromus,  being  arrested 
by  Maximus  and  Dionysius,  (two  bakers,  to  whom 
he  had  hired  himself,)  fled  for  refuge  to  your  statue  ;* 

•  Particular  temples,  altars,  and  statues,  were  aHowed  amon^ 
the  Romans  as  places  of  sanetuary  to  slaves,  debtors,  and  malefac- 
tors. This  custom  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  who  borrowed  iC 
probably  fi*om  the  Greeks  ;  but  during  the  free  state  of  Rome» 
few  of  these  asylums  were  permitted.  This  custom  prernled  most 
under  the  emperors,  till  it  grew  so  scandalous,  that  the  emperor 
Pius  found  it  neeessary  to  restrain  those  privileged  placea  by  am 
edict.  See  Li  fs  i  z  JExcurs,  ad  T a  cz t s  jSsm^  3.  c.  96. 
S  2 
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that  b«iii^  brought  before  a  magistrate}  he  declared 
he  was  formerljr  slare  to  Laberius  Maximus  ;  bat 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Susagus*  in  Mcesia»t  he  was 
sent  as  a  present  from  Decebaius  to  Pacorus,  king 
of  Parthisf  in  whose  service  he  continued  several 
years,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape,  and  came 
to  Nicomedia.  When  he  was  examined  before  me, 
be  confirmed  this  account ;  for  which  reaacm,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  to  you4  I  should 
have  sent  him  sooner^  but  I  deferred  his  journey,  in 
order  to  make  aa  enquiry  concerning  a  gem  wfait^ 
be  said  was  takjsn  from  him,  upon  which  was  ea« 
graven  the  figure  of  Pacorus  in  his  royal  habit :  I 
was  desirous  (if  it  could  have  been  found)  of  tnois- 
mitting  this  curiosity  to  you,  with  a  small  ingot  of 
Parthian  gold,  which  he  says  he  brought  from 
thence  out  of  the  mines  ;  I  have  fixed  my  seal  to  it, 
the  impression  of  which  is  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

LETTER  XXVIL   [xvU.] 

TO  THE    EMPEROR  TRAJAV. 

YOUR  freedman  and  procurator,  Maxiinus,$ 
behaved,  sir,  during  all  the  time  we  were  together, 

*  Genenl  onder  Deeebalus. 

f  A  province  in  DacU,  comprebendiag  the  loathera  parts  of 
Servia,  and  part  of  Bulgaria. 

#  The  •ecood  expedition  of  Trajao  againit  Deeebalus  w»  under- 
taken the  flame  year  that  Pliny  vent  governor  into  this  proTiace: 
the  reason,  therefore,  why  Piiojsent  this  Callidromua  to  the  em- 
peror, seems  to  be,  that  some  use  nught  possibly  b«  made  of  hiia 
in  fsTonr  of  that  design. 

I  R«eeiiiarofth«i 
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wiitik  greal  ptqbity,  aueatiooi  and  diligence;  a^ 
9iie  stronglf  attacked  tQ  jrour  intereatyaod  strlaljr 
obs^rvaDt  of  discipline.  This  testimony  I  very 
wiUingljr  give  him ;  and  I  give  it  with  all  the  iidel* 
iiy  I  owe  to  you. 

LETTER  XXVIII.  [xvui.] 

TO   THE   EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

AFTER  having  eKperienced,  sir,  in  Gabius 
BasauS)  who  commands  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontica,* 
the  greatest  integrity,  honour,  and  diligence,  as  well 
as  the  most  particular  respect  to  myself,  I  cannot  re* 
fase  him  my  best  wishes  and  suffrage ;  and  I  give 
them  to  him  with  all  that  fidelity  which  is  due  to  you. 
I  have  found  him  abundantly  qualified,  by  having 
served  in  the  army  under  you  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
advantages  of  your  discipline,  that  he  has  learned  to 
merit  the  honour  of  your  approbation.  The  military 
and  the  people  here,  who  have  had  abundant  expe- 
rience of  his  justice  and  humanity,  rival  each  other 
in  that  glorious  testimony  they  give  of  his  conduct, 
both  public  and  private ;  and  I  certify  this  with  all 
-the  sincerity  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me. 

LETTER  XXIX.  [xix.] 

TO   THE    EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

NYMPHIDIUS  LUPUS,t  sir,  served  with 
me  in  the  army.  He  commanded  a  body  of  the  auxil- 

•  Krim  Tai-Ury. 
t  The  teit  ealla  hua  Primipilar^my  that  is,  one  tvho  had  beea 
JPrimpihUf  an  «iiew  Ja  tluB  anpjr,  yfhum  post  was  botb  highly 
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fatly  forces  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  military  tri- 
bane ;  and  it  was  from  that  connection  my  affection 
for  him  began.    A  long  acquaintance  hath  since  mu- 
tually endeared  and  strengthened  our  friendship. 
For  this  reason  I  did  riolence  to  his  repose,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  attending  me  into  Bith3mia,  as  mj 
assessor  in  council.    He  most  readiljr  granted  me 
this  proof  of  his  amity ;  and,  without  any  regard  to 
the  plea  of  age,  or  of  retirement,  he  shared,  and  con- 
tinues to  share,  with  me,  the  fatigue  of  public  busi- 
ness. I  consider  his  relations,  therefore,  as  my  own ; 
in  which  number,  Nymphidius  Lupus,  his^on,  claims 
roy  particular  notice.    He  is  a  youth  of  great  merit 
and  indefatigable  application ;  and,  in  every  view  of 
his  character,  well  worthy  of  so  excellent  a  father. 
The  early  proof  he  gave  of  his  merit,  when  be  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  foot,  is  a  proof  that  he  is  equal 
to  any  honour  you  shall  think  proper  to  confer  upon 
him  ;  and  it  gained  him  the  strongest  testimony  of 
approbation  from  those  most  illustrious  personages, 
Julius  Ferox,  and  Fuscus  Salinator.     I  will  add,  sir, 
that  I  shull  rejoice  in  any  increase  of  dignity  which 
he  shall  receive,  as  an  occasion  of  particular  satisfac- 
tion to  myself. 

LETTER  XXX. 

TO  THE   EMPEaoa   TRAJAN. 

I  REQUEST  your  determination,  sir,  in  a 
point  wherein  I  am  greatly  doubtful:  it  is,  whether  I 

honoaniblc  and  profitable  ;  among  other  imrts  of  his  offiee>  he 
had  the  eare  of  the  Eagle,  or  chief  «tuidavd  of  the  leglOB. 
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should  place  the  public  slaves*  as  centinels  rouod 
the  prisons  of  the  several  cities  in  this  province,  (as 
has  been  hitherto  the  practice,)  or  employ  a  party 
of  soldiers  for  that  purpose  ?  On  the  one  hand,  I  am 
afraid  the  public  slaves  will  not  attend  this  duty  with 
the  fidelity  they  ought ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  wili 
©linage  too  large  a  body  of  the  soldiery ;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  have  joined  a  few  of  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer. I  am  apprehensive,  however,  there  may  be 
some  danger,  that  this  method  will  occasion  a  gen* 
^ral  neglect  of  duty,  as  it  will  afford  them  a  mutual 
pretence  of  throwing  the  blame  upon  each  other* 

LETTER  XXXI. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT.     ' 

THERE  is  no  occasion,  my  dear  Pliny,  to 
draw  off  any  soldiers,!  in  order  to  guard  the  prisons. 
Lotus  rather  persevere  in  the  ancient  custom  observ- 
ed in  this  province,  of  employing  the  public  slaves 
for  that  purpose  :  the  fidelity  with  which  they  shall 
execute  their  duty  will  depend  much  upon  your  care 
and  strict  discipline.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  as 
you  observe,  if  the  soldiers  should  be  mixed  with 
the  public  slaves,  they  will  mutually  trust  to  each 
other,  and  by  that  means  grow  so  much  the  more 

*  SlaTes,  who  were  purchased  by  the  public. 

t  In  the  original  it  is  CommiUtonetf  '*  my  feUow  soldiers ;"  an 
appellation  which  those  emperors,  who  desired  to  be  well  with  the 
army,  afleeted  to  use.  Svetonias  informs  us,  thai  Augustus  would 
never  employ  that  expression,  as  thinking  it  a  condescension  unbe- 
coming his  dignity  {  and  neither  suitable  tatiie  tnmquiUity  of  the 
tees,  nor  to  aulitery  daseifiUaei 
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negligent.  But  ray  principal  objection  is,  that  as  few 
soldiers  as  possible  should  be  withdrawn  from  their 
standard* 


LETTER  XXXll. 

TO  THS  SMFXmOE  TmAJAE. 

GABIUS  B ASSUS,  who  commands  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Ponticu,  iu  a  manner  suitable  to  the  re- 
spect and  duty  which  he  owes  you,  has  been  with  me, 
sir,  for  several  days.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  lis 
is  a  person  of  great  merit,  and  worthy  of  your  favour. 
I  acquainted  him  with  your  order,  that  he  should  be 
contented  with  ten  beneficiary  soldiers,*  two  horse- 
guards,  and  one  captun,  out  of  the  troops  which  you 
were  pleased  to  assign  to  my  command.  He  assured 
me  those  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  he  would 
write  to  you  accordingly  $  for  which  reason,  I  thought 
it  proper  not  immediately  to  recall  his  supemumera* 
ries. 

*  The  roost  probtUe  eonjeetnre  (for  it  is  a  point  of  a  good  deal 
of  obscurity)  concerning  the  Beneficiariif  seems  to  be,  that  they^ 
were  t  certain  nomber  of  soldiers  eteropted  from  the  nsnal  doty 
of  their  oflSoe,  in  order  to  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  body-goards  to 
the  geneial*  These  were  probably  foot,  as  the  EquUet^  here 
mentioned,  were  perhaps  of  the  same  nature,  only  that  they  serr- 
ed  on  horseback.  Bquitet  aingvlant  CasaHit,  ^AugusHi  Ut.  ar^ 
frequently  met  with  open  ancient  inscriptions,  and  are  generally 
fQpposed  to  mean  tiie  boily-guardi  of  the  emperor. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

I  HAVE  received,  from  Gabius  Bassus,  the 
letter  you  mention,  acqainting -me,  that  the  number 
of  soldiers  I  had  ordered  him  was  not  sufficient;  and 
for  your  information  I  have  directed  my  answer  to 
l>e  hereunto  annexed.     It  is  very  material  to  distin- 
guish between  what  the  exigency  of  affairs  requires, 
and  what  an  ambitious  desire  of  power  may  think 
necessary.   As  for  ourselves,  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic must  be  our  only  guide :  accordingly,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  take  all  possible  care,  that  the  sol* 
diers  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  standard. 

LETTER  XXXIV. 

/ 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  Prusenses,  sir,  having  an  ancient  bath 
vhich'lies  in  a  ruinous  state,  desire  your  leave  to  re- 
pair it ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  am  of  opuiion  it 
otiglit  to  be  rebuilt.  I  think,  therefore,  you  may 
indulge  them  in  this  request,  as  th^re  will  be  a 
sufficient  fund  for  that  purpose,  partly  from  those 
debts  which  are  due  from  private  persons*  to  the 
public,  which  I  am  now  levying  ;  and  partly  from 
the  money  they  raise  among  themselves  towards 
furnishing  the  bath  with  oil,  which  they  are  willing 

*  See  Letter  28.  of  this  Book. 
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to  apply  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  building  ;  a  work 
which  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  splendour  of 
your  timeS|  seem  to  render  necessary. 

LETTER  XXXV. 

TEA/ AX  TO  PLIKT. 

IF  the  erecting  of  a  public  bath  will  not  be 
too  great  a  charge  upon  the  Prusenses,  we  may 
comply  with  their  request;  proTided,  however, 
that  no  new  tax  be  levied  for  this  purpose,  nor  any 
of  those  taken  off  which  are  appropriated  to  neces* 
sary  services. 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  THE  BMPEROB  TEA/AK. 

I  AM  assured,  sir,  by  your  freedman  and  re- 
ceiver-general Maximus,  that  it  is  necessary  he 
should  have  an  additional  party  of  soldiers  assigned 
to  hltn,  besides  the  btneficiariiy^  which  by  your  or- 
ders I  appointed  to  the  very  worthy  GemelliBUS. 
Those,  therefore,  which  I  found  in  his  service,  I 
thought  proper  he  should  retain,  especially  as  be 
was  going  into  PaphlagODia,t  in  order  to  procure 
corn.  For  his  better  protection,  likewise,  and  be- 
cause it  was  his  request,  I  added  two  of  the  cavalry. 
But  I  beg  you  Would  inform  me,  in  your  next  dis- 

•  See  Letter  82^  of  this  Book,  in  note. 

t  A  province  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  boa&de4  hj  Uie  Black  Se«» 
and  the  rirers  Delpas  and  CsaUirmar. 
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patohes,  what  method  you  would  have  me  observe 
for  tlie  future  in  points  of  this  nature. 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY, 

AS  my  freedman  Maximus  was  going  upon 
an  extraordinary  commission  to  procure  corn,  I  ap- 
prove of  your  having  supplied  him  with  a  file  of 
soldiers.  But  when  he  shall  return  to  the  duties 
of  his  former  post,  I  think  two  from  you,  and  as  ma- 
By  from  his  coadju  lOr,  my  receiver-general  Verblus 
Gemellinus,  will  be  sufficient. 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO  THE  £MP£ROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  veiy  excellent  young  man  Sempronius 
Cdeliatius  having  discovered  two  slaves*  among  the 

*  The  Roman  policy  excluded  sUtcs  from  entering  into  milita- 
ry s€^trice,  and  it  was  death  if  they  did  so.  HoweTer,  upon  casea 
of  great  necessity,  this  maxim  was  dispensed  with  ;  hut  then  they 
were  first  made  free  before  they  were  received  into  the  army,  cx- 
eeptsng  only  (as  Serrius,  in  his  notes  upon  Virgil,  observes,)  aAer 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannn  ;  when  the  public  distress  wasao  great  » 
that  the  Romans  recruited  their  army  with  their  slaves,  thoogh 
they  had  not  time  to  give  them  their  freedom.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, of  this  policy  might  be,  that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  arm 
so  considerable  a  body  of  men,  whose  nombers,  in  the  tiroes  when 
the  Roman  luxury  was  highest,  we  may  have  some  idea  of,  by  the 
instance  which  Pliny  the  naturalist  mentions  of  Claudius  Isodoras,  . 
who,  at  his  death,  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  4116  slaves,  not- 
withstanding he  hadlost  great  numbers  m  the  civil  wars.  Fliv. 
Hist.  JVdt,  xxxiii.  10.  Meursius  die  Luxu  Bom. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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recruits,  has  sent  them  to  me.  But  I  deferred 
passmg  sentence  till  I  had  consulted  you,  the  re- 
storer and  supporter  of  military  discipline,  con- 
cerning the  punishment  proper  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them.  My  principal  dobbt  is,  that  although 
they  have  taken  the  military  oath,  they  are  not 
yet  entered  into  any  particular  legion.  I  request 
you,  therefore,  sir,  to  inform  me,  what  course  I 
should  pursue  in  this  affair,  especially  as  it  con- 
cerns example. 

LETTER  XXXIX. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

SEMPRONIUS  CJELIANUS  has  acted  a- 
greeably  to  my  orders,  in  sending  such  persons  to 
be  tried  before  you,  as  appear  to  deserve  capital 
punishment.  It  is  material,  however,  in  the  case  in 
question,  to  enquire,  whether  these  slaves  enlisted 
diemselves  voluntarily,  or  were  chosen  by  the  offi- 
cers, or  were  presented  as  substitutes  for  others. 
If  they  were  chosen,  the  officer  Is  guilty  ;  if  they 
are  proxies,  the  blame  rests  with  those  who  deput- 
ed them  ;  but  if,  conscious  of  the  leg^  inabilities 
of  their  station,  they  presented  themselves  volun- 
tarily, the  punishment  must  fait  upon  their  own 
heads.  That  they  are  not  yet  entered  into  any  le-^ 
gion,  makes  no  great  difference  in  their  case  ;  for 
they  ought  to  have  given  a  true  account  of  them- 
selves immediately,  up<m  their  being  approved  as 
^  for  the  service.  • 
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LETTER  XL. 

TO    THE    £MP£ROH   TRAJAN. 

AS  I  have  your  permission,  sir,  to  address 
myself  to  you  in  all  ipy  doabts,  you  will  not  deem 
it  below  the  dignity  of  your  exalted  station,  to  de- 
scend to  those  humbler  affairs,  which  concern  my 
administration  of  this  province.      I  find  there  arc, 
in   several  cities,  particularly  those  .of  Nicomedia 
and  Nicea,  certain  persons  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  act  as  public  slaves,*  and  receive  an  annual 
stipend  accordingly,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
condemned  either  to  the  mines,  the  public  games,! 
or  other  punishments  of  the  like  nature.      Having 
received  information  of  this  abuse,  I  have  been  long 
debating  with  myself,  how  I  should  act.      On  the 
one  hand,  tcT  send  them  back  to  their  respective 
punishments,  (many  of  them  being  now  grown  old, 
and  behaving,  as  I  am  assured,  with  sobriety  and 
modesty,)  would,  I  thought,  be  proceeding  against 
them  too  severely  ;  on  the  other,  to  retain  convict- 
ed triminals  in  the  public  service,  seemed  not  alto- 
gether decent.     I  considered,  at  the  same  time,  to 
support  these  people  in  idleness,  would  be  an  use- 
less ex  pence  to  the  public  ;  and  to  leave  them  to 
starve,  would  be  dangerous.     I  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  suspend  the  determination  of  this  matter, 

;   *  See  note,  Letter  SO.  of  this  Book. 

f  A  punishment  among  the  Romans,  usually  inflicted  upou  ^ 
slayes,  by  which  they  were  to  engage  ivith  wild  beasts,  or  perform 
the  part  of  gladiators,  in  the  public  shows.  n 
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till  I  cpuld  consult  with  you.  You  will  be  desirous, 
perhaps,  to  be  informed,  how  it  happened,  that  these 
persons  escaped  the  punishments  to  which  they 
were  condemned.  This  enquiry  I  have  also  made, 
but  cannot  return  you  any  satisfactory  answer.  The 
decrees  against  them  were  indeed  produced  ;  but 
no  record  appears  of  their  having  ever  been  re- 
versed. It  was  asserted,  however,  (hat  these  people 
were  pardoned  upon  their  petition  to  the  procon- 
suls, or  their  lieutenants  ;  which  seems  likely  to 
be  the  truth,  as  it  is  improbable  that  any  person 
would  have  dared  to  set  them  at  liberty  without 
authority. 

LETTER  XLI. 

TRAJAN   TO  FLINT* 

YOU  will  remember  you  were  sent  into 
Bithynia  for  the  particular  purpose  of  correcting 
those  many  abuses  which  appeared  necessary  to  be 
reformed.  Now,  none  stands  more  in  need  of  re- 
formation, than  that  criminals,  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  punishment,  should  not  only  be  set  at 
liberty,  (as  your  letter  informs  me,)  without  any 
apparent  authority,  but  even  appointed  to  employ- 
ments, which  ought  alone  to  be  exercised  by  per- 
sons whose  characters  are  irreproachable.  Those, 
therefore,  among  them,  who  have  been  convicted 
within  these  ten  years,  and  whose  sentence  has  not 
been  reversed  by  proper  authority,  must  be  sent 
back  to  their  respective  punishments  ;  but  where 
more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  their  con- 
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fiction,  and  they  are  grown  old  and  infirm,  let  them 
l>e  disposed  of  in  such  employments,  as  are  but  few 
degrees  removed  from  the  punishments  to  which 
they  were  sentenced  ;  that  is,  either  to  attend  upon 
the  public  baths,  cleanse  the  common  sewers,  or 
repair  the  streets  and  highways  ;  those  being  the 
offices  to  which  such  persons  are  usually  sentenced. 


LETTER  XLII. 

TO    THE    BMPEROR   T&AJAN. 

WHILE  I  was  making  a  progress  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  province,  a  most  destructive  fire 
broke  out  at  Nicon^edia,  which  not  only  consumed 
several  private  houses,  but  also  two  public  build- 
ings ;  the  town-house  and  the  temple  of  Isis,  though 
they  stood  on  contrary  sides  of  the  street.  The 
occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide,  was  partly 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  partly  to  the 
indolence  of  the  people,  who,  it  appears,  stood  fixed 
and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The 
truth  is,  the  city  was  not  furnished  with  either  en- 
gines,* buckets,  or  any  single  instrument  proper  to 

•  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  the  ancients  had  not  the 
art  of  raising  water  bj  engines ;  but  this  passage  seems  to  favour 
the  contrary  opinion.  The  word  in  the  original  is  Sipho,  which 
Hesychius  explains,  (as  one  of  the  commentators  observes,)  inttrU' 
tnentum  ad  Jaculandaa  aquas  adversus  incendia  ;  "  an  instru* 
mentto  throw  up  water  aguinst  fires."  But  there  is  a  passage  ia 
Seneca  which  seems  to  put  this  matter  beyond  conjecture,  thougli 
none  of  the  critics  upon  this  place  have  taken  notice  of  it :  •Vo/entiM, 
says  he,  duabys  mcHibus  inter  ae  junctia  aquam  cvncipere  et  com,' 
pressa  utrimqtie  palma  in  modum  riplvonit  exprimere,  (Q.  N.  I.  2. 
T  2 
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extinguish  firet ;  wliich  I  haTO  now,  howerer,  given 
directions  to  be  provided.  You  will  consider,  ur, 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  form  a  company 
of  firemen,  consisting  only  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  I  will  take  care  none  but  those  of  that 
business  shall  be  admitted  into  it ;  and  that  the 
privileges  granted  them  shall  not  be  extended  to 
any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  bQ 
restricted  to«o  small  a  number  of  members,  it  will 
be  easy  to  keep  them  under  proper  regulation. 

LETTER  XLIII. 

TRAJAN   TO   FLIHT. 

YOU  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to 
establish  a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicomedia,  agree- 
ably to  what  has  been  practised  in  several  other 
cities.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  sociejties 
of  this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
province  in  general,  and  of  those  cities  in  particular. 
Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  whatever 
purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not  fail  to 
form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  however 
short  their  meetings  may  be.  It  will,  therefore,  be  ' 
safer,  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  service  in 
extinguishing  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  mischief  from  spreading; 
and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
populace. 

18.)  where  we  plainly  see  the  t»e  of  this  Sipho  wm  to  throw  op 
water,  and  conaequentlj  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  that 
art.  The  aeooant  which  Plinj  gives  of  the  fountaina  at  his  Tuscan 
'villa  is  likewise  another  proof. 
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LETTER  XLIV, 

TO   THE   EMPE&0&  T&AJAK. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  general  notice  we  pre- 
viously g^ave  for  that  purpose,  we  hare  offered,  ur, 
our  annual  vows*  for  your  prosperity,  in  which  that 
of  the  empire  is  essentially  involTed ;  imploring  the 
gods  to  grant,  that  these  yearly  tows  may  never 
cease  to  be  thus,  by  public  authority,  announced 
and  offered. 

LETTER  XLV. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLIMT.* 

I  RECEIVED  the  satisfaction,  my  dear 
PUny,  of  being  informed  by  your  letter,  that  you, 
together  with  the  people  under  your  government, 
have  both  discharged  and  renewed  your  annual 
vows  to  the  immortal  gods,  for  my  health  and  hap* 
Vhiess. 

LETTER  XLVI. 

TO    THE    EMPEBOR  TRAJAN. 

THE  city  of  Nicomedia,  sir,  have  expended 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty^nine  sester- 

*  This  was  an  anniversary  castom  olMerred  throogfaout  the  em- 
Fire,  on  the  3(Hh  of  Deeember. 
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ces*  in  building  an  aquaeduct ;  which,  not  answering 
the  intent,  the  works  are  entirety  fallen  into  ruin. 
They  made  a  second  attempt  in  another  place,  where 
they  expended  two  millions.t  But  in  this,  likewise, 
they  were  disappointed ;  so  that,  after  having  been 
at  an  immense  charge  to  no  purpose,  they  must  still 
be  at  a  farther  expence,  in  order  to  be  accomrarodated 
with  water.  I  have  examined  a  fine  spring,  from 
whence  the  water  may  be  conveyed  over  arches  (as 
was  attempted  in  their  first  design)  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  higher,  as  well  as  level  and  low  parts 
of  the  city  may  be  supplied.  There  are  but  very 
few  of  the  old  arches  remaining ;  the  square  stones, 
however,  employed  in  the  former,  may  be  used  in 
turning  the  new  arches.  I  am  of  opinion  part  should 
be  raised  with  brick,  as  that  will  be  the  easier  and 
cheaper  material.  But  that  this  work  may  not  meet 
with  the  same  ill  success  as  the  former,  it  will  be 
.  necessary  to  send  hither  an  architect,  or  some  per- 
son skilled  in  the  construction  of  this  kind  of  water- 
works. And  I  will  venture  to  say,  from  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  design,  it  will  be  an  erection 
well  worthy  the  splendour  of  your  times. 

LETTER  XLVII. 

TRAJAN    TO    PLINY. 

CARE  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  city  of 
Nicomedia  with  water  ;  and  that  business,  I  am  weli 

•  About  L.  24,000  of  our  money, 
t  About  L.  16,000  of  our  money. 
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persuaded,  you  will  perform  with  all  the  diligence 

you    ought.     But  it  is  most  certainly  no  less  incum. 

bent  upon  you  to  examine,  by  whose  misconduct  it 

has    happened,  that  such    large   sums    have   been 

thrown  away  upon  this  attempt ;  lest  they  apply  the 

money   to   private  purposes,   and  the  aquaeduct  ia 

question,  like  the  preceding,  should  be  begun,  and 

and    afterwards   left  unfinished.    You  will  let  me 

know  the  result  of  your  enquiry, 

LETTER  XLVIIL 

TO   THE    EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

THE  citizens  of  Nicea,  sir,  are  building  a 
theatre,  on  which,  though  it  is  not  yet  finished,  they 
have  already  expended,  as  I  am  informed,  (for  I 
have  not  examined  the  account  myself,)  above  ten 
millions  of  sesterces  ;*  and,  what   is  worse,  I  fear 

^ 

•  About  L.  80,006  -of  our  money.  To  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  immense  riches  of  the  ancients,  it  may  seem  in- 
credible that  a  city,  and  not  the  capital  one,  of  a  conquered  proT- 
ince,  should  expend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  upon  only  the  shell 
(h8  it  appears  to  be)  of  a  theatre;  but  Asia  was  esteemed  the  mos( 
considerable  part  of  the  world  for  wealth  ;  its  fertility  and  export- 
ations  (as  Tully  observes,  Orat.  pro  Imp,  Cn.  Pomp.)  exceeding 
that  of  all  other  countries.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Arbuthnot  quot^ 
an  instance  from  Athen»us  of  Asiatic  riches,  which  a  man  nmst 
be  a  tolerable  arithmetician  even  to  count.  It  is  the  value  of  th« 
treasure  of  Sardanapalus,  with  which  he  made  a  funeral  pile  for 
himself  and  family,  when  he  was  besieged  by  Arbaces,  king  of  the 
Medes.  "  Athenseus  m^kes  the  value  of  the  treasure  of  this  pile 
amount  ta  100,000,000  talents,  which,  reckoned  in  Babylon ic  tal- 
ents amounts  to  L.  16,953,125,000.  This  was  only  the  value  of  the 
silver  ;  there  was,  besides,  a  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  talcnta 
of  gold,  which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  just  double  that  sum."— Arbuth.  ^ttt,  Coini^  p.  203. 
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done  concerning  tbe  theatre,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Nicea  are  building; ;  as  for  myself,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  you  let  me  know  your  determination. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  parts  of  this  theatre 
which  arc  to  be  raised  at  a  private  charge,  you  will 
see  those  engagements  fulfilled,  when  the  body  of 
the  building,  to  which  they  are  to  be  annexed,  shall 
be  finished.  These  paltry  Greeks  are^  I  know,  im- 
moderately fond  of  gymnastic  diversions,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  citizens  of  Nicea  have  planned 
a  more  magnificent  fabric  for  this  purpose  than  is 
necessary  ;  however,  they  must  be  contented  with 
such  as  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

I  entirely  leave  it  to  you  to  advise  the  Claudio- 
politani  as  you  shall  think  proper,  with  relation  to 
their  bath,  which  they  have  placed,  it  seems,  in  a 
very  improper  situation.  As  there  is  no  province 
that  is  not  furnished  with  men  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, you  cannot  possibly  want  architects  ;  unless 
you  think  it  the  shortest  way  to  procure  them  from 
Rome,  when  it  is  generally  from  Greece  that  they 
come  to  us. 


LETTER  L. 

TO   THE    EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

WHEN  I  reflect  upon  the  splendour  of  your 
exalted  station,  and  the  magnanimity  of  your  spirit, 
nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  can  be  more  suitable  to 
both,  than  to  point  out  to  you  such  designs  as  are 
worthy  of  your  glorious  and  immortal  name,  as  be- 
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ing^  no  less  useful  than  iriignificent.   Bordering  up- 
on the  territories  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  is  a  most 
extensive  lake  ;  upon  which  the  commodities  of  the 
country  are  easily  and  cheaply  transported  to  the 
hig^h  road ;  but  from  thence  are  conveyed  in  car- 
riages to  the  sea  side,  at  great  charge  and  labour. 
Xo   remedy  this  inconvenience,  will  require  many 
hands ;  but,  upon  such  an  occasion,  they  cannot  be 
wanting ;  for  the  country,  and  particularly  the  city, 
is   exceedingly  populous;  and  one  may  assuredly 
hope,  that  every  person  will  readily  engage  in  a  work 
which  will  be  of  universal  benefit.     It  only  remains 
then  to  send  hither,  if  you  shall  think  proper,  a  sur- 
veyor or  an  architect,  in  order  to  examine  whether 
the  lake  lies^bove  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  engin- 
eers of  this  province  being  of  opinion  that  the  for- 
mer is  higher  by  forty  cubits.*     I  find  there  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  a  large  canal,  which 
was  formerly  cut  by  one  of  the  kings  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  as  it  was  left  unfinished,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  canal  was  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  adjacent  lands,  or  making  a  communication  be* 
tween  the  lake  and  the  river.     It  is  equally  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  death  of  this  prince,  or  the  despair 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  design,  prevented 
its  completion.  If  the  latter,  I  am  so  much  the  more 
ambitious,  for  the  honour  of  your  illustrious  charac- 
ter, (and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  the  pride,)  that 

*  A  Roman  cubit  is  equal  to  1  foot  5  indies  Y-^^if  of  ^^^  meas- 
VLve. — Arbuthnot's  Tab. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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you  may  have  the  glory  of  executing  what  kingi* 
could  only  attempt. 

LETTER  LI. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  scheme  you 
propose  of  opening  a  communication  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea,  which  may,  perhaps,  tempt  me  to 
consent.  But  you  must  first  carefully  examine  the 
situation  of  this  body  of  water,  what  quantity  it  con- 
tains, and  from  whence  it  is  supplied ;  lest,  by  gir- 
ing  it  an  opening  into  the  sea,  it  should  be  totally 
drained.  You  may  apply  to  Calpumius  Macer  for 
un  engineer ;  as  I  will  also  send  yon  from  hence 
some  persons  skilled  in  works  of  this  nature. 

LETTER  LIL 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

UPON  examining  the  public  expences  of  the 
city  of  Dyzantium,t  which  I  find  are  extremely 

*  A  commentator  nifoa  this  puMge  tbinki  this  a  rery  extraor- 
dinaiTT  eompUmeat ;  *'  At  if,**  ays  he^  *'  an  emperor  of  Rome 
eouM  not  do  more  than  a  little  king  of  Bithynia."  But  it  is  mnch 
more  i)ro!iable,  that  this  critic  should  be  mistaken  in  his  objection, 
than  Pliny  in  his  compliment ;  and  though  he  urill  hare  it  to  be  a 
Utile  king,  it  is  more  i^eaaonable  to  suppose  our  author  meant  some 
great  king  of  Persia.  Besides,.  Imperator,  among  the  Romans,  had 
not  of  itself  any  such  high  idea,  as  has  been  affixed  to  it  in  later 
times.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  wish  seems  to  be,  that 
though  Trajan  was  contented  to  be  in  title  no  more  than  general, 
C Imperator,  J  yet,  in  acts  of  public  munificcnoe,  he  might  be  more 
than  those  who  proudly  styled  themselves  kings. 
t  Now  Constantinople. 
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great,  I  was  informed,  sir,  that  the  appointments  of 
the  ambassador,  which  they  send  yearly  to  you  with 
their  homage  and  the  decree  which  passes  in  the 
senate  upon  that  occasion,  amount  to  twelve  thou- 
sand sesterces.*  But  knowing  the  generous  max- 
ims of  your  government,  I  thought  proper  to  send 
the  decree  without  the  ambassador;  that  at  the 
same  time  they  discharged  their  public  duty  to  you, 
they  might  be  eased  in  the  manner  of  paying  it. 
This  city  is  lil^ewise  taxed  with  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  sesterces,!  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  an  envoy,  whom  they  annually  send  to  compli- 
ment the  governor  of  Moesia  ;  this  expence  I  hav^ 
also  directed  to  be  spared.  I  beg,  sir,  you  would 
deign  either^to  confirm  my  judgment,  or  correct  my 
error  in  these  points,  by  acquainting  me  with  your 
sentiments. 


LETTER  LIII. 

TRAJAN  TO  tLINY. 

I  WELL  approve,  my  dear  Pliny,  of  your 
having  excused  the  Byzantines  the  expence  of  send- 
ing an  ambassador  to  me.  I  shall  esteem  their  du- 
ty as  sufficiently  paid,  though  I  only  receive  the  act 
of  their  senate  through  your  hands.  The  governor 
of  Moesia  must  likewise  excuse  them,  if  they  com- 
pliment him  at  a  less  expence. 

*  About  L.96  sterling. 

t  About  L.  24  of  our  money. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

TO   THE    EMPEEOE  TRAJAK. 

1  BEG,  sir,  you  would  settle  a  doubt  I  hare 
concerning  your  diplomas  y*  whether  you  think 
proper  that  those  diplomas^  the  dat^s  whereof  are 
expired,  shall  continue  in  force,  and  how  long  ?  For 
I  am  apprehensive  I  may,  through  ignorance,  either 
confirm  such  of  these  instruments  as  are  illegal,  or 
prevent  the  effect  of  those  which  are  necessary. 

LETTER  LV. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

THOSE  diplomas,  the  dates  whereof  are  ex- 
pired, must  by  no  means  be  made  use  of.  For 
which  reason  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  with  me,  to  send 
new  instruments  of  this  kind  into  all  the  provinces 
before  they  are  immediately  wanted. 

LETTER  LVL 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

UPON  intimating,  sir,  my  design  to  the  city 
of  Apameat  of  examining  into  the  state   of  their 

*  A  diploma  is  properiy  a  grant  of  oertain  privileges,  either  to 
particular  places  or  persons.  It  signifies,  also,  grants  of  other 
luDds ;  and  it  sometimes  means  post-warrants,  as,  perhaps,  it  does 
in  this  place.    See  Letter  l4.  of  this  Book,  in  the  notes. 

t  A  city  in  Sithjiua* 
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public  funds  and  revenues ;  they  told  me  they  were 
very  willing  I  should  inspect  their  accounts,  but 
that  no  proconsul  had  ever  yet  perused  them  ;  as 
they  had  a  privilege  (and  that  of  a  very  ancient 
date)  of  administering  the  affairs  of  their  corpora- 
tion in  the  manner  they  thought  proper.  I  re- 
quired them  to  draw  up  a  memorial  of  what  they 
then  asserted,  and  I  transmit  it  to  you  precisely  as 
I  received  it ;  although  I  am  sensible  it  contains 
several  things  foreign  to  the  question.  I  beg  you 
*would  honour  me  with  your  commands,  how  I  am 
to  act  in  this  matter ;  for,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  either  to  exceed,  or  fall  short  of  the  powers 
of  my  commission. 

LETTER  LVII. 

TRAJAN   TO   PLINY. 

THE  memorial  of  the  Apameans,  annexed 
to  your  letter,  saved  me  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  reasons  they  suggest,  why  the  former  pro- 
consuls forbore  to  inspect  their  accounts;  since 
they  are  willing  to  submit  them  to  your  examina- 
tion. Their  compliance  deserves  to  be  encourag- 
ed ;  and  they  may  be  assured  the  enquiry  you  are 
to  make,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders^  shall  be  with  a 
full  reserve  to  their  privileges. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  THE  EMPEROK  TRAJAN. 

The  Nicomcdiansy  sir,  before  my  arriysd  in 
this  province,  had  beg^un  to  build  a  new  foniin  con- 
tiguous to  their  former,  in  a  comer  of  which  stands 
an  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the 
godt.*  This  edifice  must  either  be  repaired,  or  re- 
moved ;  chiefly  because  it  is  a  much  lower  build- 
ing than  that  very  lofty  one  which  is  now  erecting. 
Upon  enquiry  whether  any  particular  condition  had 
been  annexed  to  the  dedication  of  this  temple,  I 
was  informed  that  their  ceremonies  of  dedication 
difl*er  from  ours.  You  will  be  pleased,  therefore, 
sir,  to  consider  whether  a  temple,  which  has  not 
been  consecrated  according  to  our  rites,  may  be 
removed,!  consistently  with  the  reverence  due  to 
religion  :  for,  if  there  should  be  no  objection  from 
that  quarter,  the  removal  in  every  other  respect 
would  be  extremely  convenient. 

LETTER  LIX. 

TRAJAN   TO    PLINY. 

YOU  may,  without  scruple,  my  dear  Pliny, 
if  the  situation  requires  it,  remove  the  temple  of 

*  C>bele,  Rhea,  or  Ops,  m  she  is  severally  ealled  ;  from  -whom, 
according  to  the  Pagan  creed,  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to 
have  descended. 

t  Whatever  was  legallj  eon8eerated«  was  CTer  afterwards  unap- 
plieable  to  profane  nscs. 


. 
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tlie  mother  of  the,  gods,  from  the  place  whe^e  it  now 
stands,  to  any  other  more  eommodious.  You  need 
l>e  under  no  difficulty  concerning  the  act  of  dedka* 
tioQ  ;  for  the  ground  of  a  foreign  city*  is  not  capa- 
ble of  receiving  that  kind  ofs  consecration  which  is 
sanctified  by  our  laws* 

LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAK. 

WE  have  celebrated,  sir,  (with  those  senti- 
ments of  gratulat'ion  which  your  virtues  so  justly 
merit,)  the  day  .of  your  accession  to  the  empire, 
-which  was  also  its  preservation,  imploring  the  gods 
to  preserve  you  in  health  and  prosperity  ;  for  upon 
your  welfare  the  security  and  repose  of  the  world 
depends.  I  renewed  at  the  same  time  the  oath  of 
allegiance  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  repeated 
it  after  me  in  the  usual  form,  the  people  of  the 
province  zealously  concurring  in  the  same  oath. 

LETTER  LXL 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

YOUR  letter,  my  dear  Pliny,  was  extremely 
acceptable,  as  it  informed  me  of  the  zeal  and  affec- 
tion with  which  you,  together  with  the  army  and 
the  provincials,  solemnized  the  day  of  my  accession 
to  the  empire. 

•  That  is,  a«ity  not  admitted  to  enjoy  the  laws  and  priviJeges 
•fRome. 
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LETTER  LXII. 

TO  THE   EMPBROK   TRAXAK. 

THE  debts  which  were  owing  to  the  public^ 
are,  by  the  pradence,  sir,  of  your  councils,  and  the 
care  of  my  administration,  either  actually  paid,  or 
are  now  recovering  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  money 
must  lie  unemployed.  For  as,  on  one  side,  there 
are  few  or  no  opportunities  of  purchasing  land,  so, 
on  the  other,  one  cannot  meet  with  any  person  who 
is  willing  to  borrow  of  the  public,*  (especially  at 
the  interest  of  12  per  cent,)  when  they  can  raise 
money  upon  the  same  terms  from  private  hands. 
You  will  therefore  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may 
not  be  advisable,  in  order  to  invite  responsible 
persons  to  take  this  money,  to  lower  the  interest ; 
or  if  that  scheme  should  not  succeed,  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Decurii,  upon  their  giving 
sufficient  security  to  the  public.  And  though  they 
should  not  be  willing  to  receive  it,  yet  as  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  abated,  the  hardship  will  be  so 
much  the  less. 

LETTER  LXIIL 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

I  AGREE  with  you,  my  dear  Pliny,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  method  of  facilitating 

*  The  reaaoii  irhj  they  did  not  olioose  to  borrow  of  the  puUie 
a4  the  Bsune  mte  of  intereit  vhich  diey  paid  to  prirste  penoB% 
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tlie  placing  out  of  the  public  money,  than  by  lower- 
ing the  interest ;  the  rate  of  which  you  will  deter- 
mine according  to  the  number  of  borrowers.  But 
to  compel  persons  to  receive  it,  who  are  not  so  dis- 
posed, when  possibly  they  themselves  may  have  no 
opportunity  of  employing  it,  is,  by  no  means,  con- 
sistent with  the  justice  of  my  government. 

LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   THE   EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

I  RETURN  you  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments, sir,  that,  among  the  many  important  occupa-  . 
tions  in  which  you  are  engaged,  you  have  conde- 
scended to  be  my  guide  in  those  points  wherein  I 
have  consulted  you  ;  a  favour  which  I  must  now 
again  beseech  you  to  grant  me,  A  certain  person 
presented  himself  to  me  with  a  complaint,  that  his 
adversaries,  who  had  been  banished  for  three  years 
by  the  illustrious  Servilius  Calvus,  still  remained 
in  the  province  ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  afBrmed^ 
that  Calvus  had  revoked  their  sentence,  and  pro- 
duced his  edict  for  that  purpose  :  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  refer  the  affair  entirely  to 
you.  For,  a^  I  have  your  express  orders  not  to 
restore  any  person  who  has  been  setitenced  to  ban- 
ishment either  by  myself  or  others  ;  so  I  have  no 
directions  with  respect  to  those,  who,  having  been 
banished  by  some  of  my  predecessors  in  this  gov- 

was  (as  one  of  the  commentators  observes)  because,  in  the  form- 
er instance,  they  were  obliged  to  give  secarity  ;  whereas,  in  Uie 
bttefi  they  could  raise  mosey  npon  their  penonal  credit. 
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ernment,  hare  bj  them  also  been  restored.  It  is 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  beg  you  would  in- 
ferm  me,  air,  how  I  am  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
aboTe«mentioned  persons,  as  also  to  others,  who,  af- 
ter having  been  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment, 
have  been  found  in  the  province  without  permisaon 
to  return  ;  for  cases  of  that  nature  have  likewise 
fallen  under  my  cognizance.  A  person  was  brought 
before  me,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  perpetual 
exile  by  the  proconsul  Julius  Bassus ;  but,  as  I  knew 
that  the  acts  of  Bassus,  during  his  administration, 
had  been  rescinded,  and  that  the  senate  had  granted 
leave  to  all  those  who  had  fallen  under  his  condem- 
nation, of  appealing  from  his  decision  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  two  years  ;  I  enquired  of  this 
man,  whether  he  had,  accordingly,  stated  his  case 
to  the  proconsul.  He  replied,  he  had  not.  I  en- 
treat you,  therefore,  to  inform  me,  whether  you 
would  have  him  sent  back  into  exile  ;  or  whether 
you  think  some  more  severe,  and  what  kind  of  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  upon  him,  and  such 
others  who  may  hereafter  be  found  under  the  same 
circumstances.  I  have  annexed  to  my  letter  the 
decree  of  Calvus,  together  with  the  edict,  by  which 
the  persons  abovementioned  were  restored,  as  abo 
the  decree  of  Bassus. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TRAJAN  TO   PLINT. 

I  WELL  let  you  know  my  determination  con- 
cerning those  exiles  which  were  banished  for  three- 
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years  by  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius  Calvus,  and 
soon  afterwards  restored  to  the  province  by  his 
edict,  when  I  shall  have  informed  myself  from  him 
of  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding.     With  respect 
to    that  person  who  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment  by  Julius  Bassus,  yet  continued  to  re- 
main in  the  province,  without  making  his  appeal, 
if    he  thought  himself  aggrieved,  (though  he  had 
t\vo  years  given  him  for  that  purpose,)  I  would  have 
him  sent  in  chains  to  my  praetorian  prefects  ;*  for, 
only  to  remand  him  back  to  a  punishment  which  he 
has  contumaciously  eluded,  will  by  no  means  be  a 
sufficient  chastisement. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

.  TO   THE   EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

WHEN  I  cited  the  judges,  sir,  to  attend  me 
at  a  sessionst  which  I  was  going  to  hold,  Flavius 
Archippus  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  excused, 
as  exercising  the  profession  of  a  philosopher.^  It 
was  alleged  by  some,  who  were  present,  that  he 

•  These,  in  the  original  institution,  as  settled  by  Aagnstas,  were 
only  commanders  of  his  body  guards;  but  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  empire,  they  were  next  in  authority  under  the  empe- 
ror, to  whom  they  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  prime  ministers. 

j"  The  provinces  were  divided  into  a  kind  of  circuits,  called  cofi' 
ventus,  whither  the  proconsuls  used  to  go  in  order  to  administer 
justice.  The  judges  here  mentioned  mast  not  be  understood  to 
mean  the  same  sort  of  judicial  officers  as  with  us ;  they  were  rath- 
er in  the  nature  of  our  juries. 

i  By  the  imperial  constitutions,  the  philosophers  were  exempt- 
ed from  all  public  functions.    Catanaus. 
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ought  not  only  to  be  excused  from  that  office, 
but  even  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  judges,  and 
remanded  back  to  the  punishment  from  which  he 
had  escaped,  by  breaking  his  chains.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sentence  of  the  proconsul  Velius  Paullus 
was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Archippus 
had  been  condemned  to  the  mines  for  forgery.  He 
had  nothing  to  produce  in  proof  of  this  sentence 
having  ever  been  reversed.  He  alleged,  never- 
theless, in  favour  of  his  restitution,  a  petition  which 
he  presented  to  Domitian,  together  with  a  letter 
from  that  prince,  and  a  decree  of  the  Prusensians 
in  his  honour.  To  these  he  annexed  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  you  ;  as  also  an  edict,  and  a 
letter  of  your  august  father,  confirming  the  grants 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Domitian.  For 
these  reasons,  notwithstanding  crimes  of  so  atrocious 
a  nature  were  laid  to  his  charge,  I  did  not  thbk 
proper  to  determine  anything  concerning  him,  with- 
out first  consulting  you,  as  it  is  an  affair  which  seems 
to  merit  your  particular  decision.  I  have  transmit- 
ted to  you,  with  this  letter,  the  several  allegations 
on  both  sides. 


DOMITIAN  S   LETTER   TO   TERENTIUS   MAXIMUS. 

"FLAVIUS  ARCHIPPUS,  the  phUosopher,  has 
prevailed  with  me  to  give  an  order  for  600,000  ses- 
terces,* to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family,  in  the  neigh- 

*  Aboat  L.iSOOofoor  monej. 
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4xmrhoodof  Prusias,*  ki&  native  country.  Let  this 
-1>e  done  accordingly  ;  and  place  that  sum  to  the 
Qirticle  of  my  benefactions.'* 

TROM  THE  SAME,  TO  L.   APPIITS  MAXIMUS. 

« I  RECOMMEND,  my  dear  Maximus,  to 
your  protectioB,  that  worthy  philosopher  Archippus, 
-whose  moral  conduct  is  agreeable  to  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  he  professes ;  and  I  would  have 
you  pay  great  regard  to  whatever  he  shall  reasona- 
Wy  request" 

THE  EDICT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NERVA. 

<<  THERE  are  some  points,  Quirites,t  con- 
cerning which  th6  happy  lenor  of  my  government 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  sufficient  indication  of  my 
sentiments  ;  and  a  good  prince  need  not  give  ex- 
press declarations  in  matters  wherein  his  intentions 
camiot  but  be  universally  understood.  Every  citi- 
isen  in  the  Empire  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  gave 
up  my  private  repose  to  the  security  of  the  public, 
and  in  order  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
pensing new  bounties  of  my  own,  as  also  of  con- 
firming those  which  had  been  granted  by  my  prede- 
cessors.   But  lest  the  memory  of  him|  who  confer- 

*  Geographers  are  not  agreed  -where  to  place  this  city ;  GeUa- 
rious  conjectures  it  mayyioasiblj  be  the  same  with  Pruaa  ad  Olytn' 
pirn,  Prusa  at  the  foot  of  Mottnt  Olympus  in  Mysia^  mentioned  in 
lietter85.ofthi8Book. 

t  A  general  ftppellation  given  to  liie  Bemaa  people. 

#  Domitian. 

VOL,  II.  .        ^ 
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red  these  grants,  or  the  diffidence  of  those  who  re- 
ceived them,  should  occasion  anj  interruption  to  the 
public  joy,  I  thought  it  no  less  necessary  than  it  is 
agreeable  to  me  to  obriate  these  suspicions,  by  as- 
suring the  persons  concerned  of  my  indulgence. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  shall  rescind  either  the 
public  or  private  acts  of  any  former  prince,  in  order 
to  merit  the  credit  of  restoring  them;  nor  need  any 
who  have  received  the  gratifications  of  imperial  &- 
vour,  petition  me  to  have  them  confirmed.  Rather 
let  them  leave  me  at  leisure  for  conferring  new 
grants ;  under  the  assurance,  that  I  am  only  to  be 
solicited  for  those  ^bounties  which  have  not  already 
been  obtained,  and  which  the  happier  fortune  of  the 
empire  has  put  it  in  my  power  to  bestow." 

'    raOM  THE  SAME,  TO  TULLXVS  JUSTUS. 

«  HAVING  publicly  declared  my  resolution 
to  confirm  the  edicts  of  my  predecessors,  and  even 
those  also  which  may  have  been  prevented  by  their 
deaths  from  being  carried  into  effect  $  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  DomiUan's  rescript  must  be  ob- 
served." 

LETTER  LXVII. 

TO  THE    EMFEBOR  TRAJAK. 

FLAVIUS  ARCHIPPUS  has  conjured  me, 
by  all  my  vows  for  your  prosperity,  and  by  your 
immortal  glory,  that  I  would  transmit  to  you  the 
memorial  which  he  presented  to  me.  .    I  could  no^ 
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x-efuse  a  request  pressed  upon  tne  in  suck  terms  ; 
liowever,  I  acquainted  the  prosecutrix  with  thi^my 
intention,  from  whom  I  have  also  received  a  memo- 
nal  on  her  part.  I  have  annexed  them  both  to  this 
letter  ;  that  by  hearing,  as  it  were,  each  party,  you 
may  the  better  be  enabled  to  decide. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

TBAJAN   TO   FLXMT. 

IT  is  possible  that  Domitian  might  be  igno- 
rant of  the, circumstances  in  which  Archippus  was, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  so  much  to  that  philoso- 
pher's credit.  However,  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
xny  disposition  to  suppose  that  prince  designed  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  former  situation ;  espe- 
cially since  he  so  often  had  the  honour  of  a  statue  de- 
creed to  him  by  those,  who  could  not  be  ignorant*  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  procon- 
sul Paullus.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  my  dear 
Pliny,  that  if  any  new  charge  should  be  brought, 
you  should  be  the  less  disposed  to  hear  his  accusers.  " 
I  have  examined  the  memorial  of  his  prosecutrix, 
Furia  Prima,  as  also  that  of  Archippus  himself, 
which  you  sent  with  your  letter. 

*  In  the  text  of  all  the  editions  it  is  qui  i^rnorabant,  bat  the  rea> 
■ODing  seems  to  require  the  negative  partiele  ;  though  the  com- 
mentators  have  passed  over  the  passage  without  ot^ctaon. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

TO    THE  BMFBROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  apprehensions  you  express,  sir,*  that 

the  lake  will  be  in  danger  of  being  entirely  drained, 

if  a  communication  should  be  opened  between  that 

and  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  river,  are  agreeable  to 

that  sagacity  you  so  eminently  possess  ;  but  I  think  I 

have  found  a  method  to  obviate  that  inconvenience. 

A  channel  may  be  cut  from  the  lake  to  the  liver, 

and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  left  between  them.      By 

these  means  the  water  in  the  lake  will  not  only  be 

preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  the  river,  but  the 

same  purposes  will  be  answered  as  if  they  were 

united  ;  for,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  convey  over  that 

little  intervening   ridge,  whatever  goods  shall  be 

brought  down  by  the  cdnal.  This  is  a  scheme  which 

may  be  pursued,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  ; 

but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  have  re- 

'    course  to  it.    For,  in  the  first  place,  the  lake  itself 

U  considerably  deep  ;  and  in  the  next,  by  damming 

^%^    up  a  river  which  runs  from  it  on  the  opposite  side, 

'      \  and  turning  its  course  as  we  shall  find  expedient* 

J  ih€  Slime  quantity  of  water  may  still  be  retained. 

M  Besides,  there  are  several  little  brooks  near  the 

w     place  wh€r(^  it  is  proposed  the  channel  shall  be  cut, 

whicht  if  skilfully  collected,  will  stupply  the  lake 

^^  v&tcr,  in  proportion  to  what  it  shall  discharge. 

^^  ^  i  yoiL  should  rather  approve  of  the  channel's 

^^         'extended  farther,  and  cut  narrower,  and  so 

'^E  '  See  Letters  50.  and  Si,  of  this  Book. 
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conveyed  directly  into  the  sea,  without  running  in- 
to the  river;  the  reflux  of  the  tide  will  return  what- 
ever it  receives  from  the  lake.  After  all,  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  place  should  not  admit  of  any  of  these 
schemeS)  the  course  of  the  water  may  he  checked 
by  sluices.  These,  however,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars, will  be  more  skilfully  examined  into  by 
the  engineer,  whom,  agreeably  to  your  promise,  I 
hope  you  will  send ;  for  indeed,  sir,  it  is  an  enter- 
prize  well  worthy  of  your  attention  and  magnificence. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  have  written  to  the  illustri- 
ous Calpurnius  Macer,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders, 
to  send  me  a  skilful  engineer,  proper  for  this  occa- 
sion. 


LETTER  LXX. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

IT  is  evident,  my  dear  Pliny,  that  neither 
your  prudence  nor  your  care  have  been  wanting  in 
this  affair  of  the  lake  ;  since,  in  order  to  render  it  of 
more  general  benefit,  you  have  provided  ^o  many 
expedients  against  the  hazard  of  its  being  drained* 
I  leave  it  to  your  own  choice  to  pursue  whichever 
of  the  schemes  shall  be  thought  most  proper.  Cal- 
purnius Macer  will  furnish  you,  no  doubt,  with  an 
engineer,  as  artists  of  that  kind  are  not  wanting  in 
his  province. 

X  2 
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LETTER  LXXL 

TO    THE   EMn^ROR  TftAJAH'. 

A  Vbr^  considen^le  queation^  sir,  in  irhich 
this  whole  province  is  interested,  has  been  lately 
started,  concerning  tlie  state  and  jnuntenance  of 
deserted  children.*  I  have  exatained  the  constku* 
tions  of  former  princes  on  this  head,  but  not  fin^ifi^ 
any  thing  in  them  relaiting  either  in  general  av  par- 
dcuhtr  to  the  Bithyniansy  I  thou^t  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  you  for  your  directions ;  for,  in  a  point 
vhich  seems  to  require  the  special  interposition  of 
your  authority,  I  could  not  content  myself  with  fol- 
lowing precedents.  An  edict  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus (as  pretended)  was  read  to  me  concerning 
^ne  Annia ;  as  also  a.  letter  from  Vespasian  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  another  from  Titus  to  the  same, 
with  one  likewise  from  hun  to  the  Achscans.  At 
the  same  time,  some  letters  from  Domitiafi  were 
exhibited  to  me,  directed  to  the  Proconsul  Avidius 
Kigrinus,  and  Armenius  Broccbus»  together  with 
one  from  that  prince  to  the  ^Lacedemonians ;  but 
I  have  not  transmitted  them  tO'you,afi  well  because 
they  were  not  correct,  (and  some  of  them,  too,  of 
suspicious  authority,)  as  because  I  ima^ne  the  due 
copies  are  preserved  in  your  ardiives. 

*  That  18,  wheUier  they  should  be  considered  in  a  state  ofireef 
doiDj  or  slavery. 
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TRAJAN  TO  PLIKT. 

THE  question  concerning  such  children  who 
were  exposed  by  their  parents,  and  afterwards  pre- 
served by  others,  and  educated  in  a  state/ of  servi- 
tude>  though  born  free,  has  been  frequently  discuss- 
ed ;.btot  l'4»  4iot  i&n<|  in  tl^  constitutions'  of  the 
pri^cev  iny:pKedeoe«fiOf^»  wy  general  r^gulat^ 
upon  thk  ^ead,  ^ex^ndingto  ^  all  the  provinces. 
There  are,  indeed,  -Bome  rescripts  of  DomitiaB  to 
Awditts  Kigrious  and  ArBienius  Brocchus,  whkh 
ought  to  i^,  observed ;  but  BiyUiyiua  is  not  compre^ 
kended  ifn  the  provinces  therein:  mentioned.  I  am 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  claims  of  those,  who 
assert  their  right  of  freedom  upon  this  principle, 
should  be  allowed,  without  compelling  them  to  pur- 
chase their  liberty  by  repaying  the  money  advanced 
for.  their  maintenance. 

LETTER  LXXm. 

TO  THX  -EMPEtlOa  TRAJAK. 

HAVING  been  petitioned  by  certain  persons 
to  grant  them  the  liberty  (agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  former  proconsuls)  to  remove  the  relics  of  their 
deceased  relations,  suggesting  that  either  their 
auonuments  were  decayed  by  age,  or  ruined  by  the 
inundations  of  the  .river^  or  for  other  reasons  of  the 
sajcfte  Jdnd  4  I^thoughl  prc^r^^lr^  Jmowin>g  that^  in 
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houset  which  you  say  is  fidlen  into  mios,  for  the  sit- 
uation of  their  bath.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
by  your  letter^  whether  the  tunple  in  the  centre  of 
the  piazsa  was  actually  dedicated  to  Claudius  or 
not  i  for  if  it  were,  it  is  still  c<msecrated  ground.* 

LETTER  LXXVIL 

TO  THX  EMPBROR  TBAJAN. 

I  HAVE  been  pressed  by  some  persons  to 
take  upon  myself  the  cognizance  of  causes  relating 
to  claims  of  freedom  by  birth-righti  agreeably  to 
a  rescript  of  Domitian's  to  Minucius  Rufus,  and 
to  the  practice  of  former  proconsuls.  But  upon 
casting  my  eye  on  the  decree  of  the  senate  con- 
cerning cases  of  this  nature,  I  find  it  only  men- 
tions the  proconsular  provinces.!  I  have  there- 
fore,  sir,  deferred  interfering  in  this  affair,  till  I 
shall  receive  your  commands  how  you  would  have 
me  act. 

*  And  ooDieqaenUy,  by  the  Roman  kiw8»  inapplicable  to  a&jr 
tther  purpose. 

t  The  Roman  provinces*  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  were  of 
two  soru,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Prmnncug  dtiaritf 
and  the  Provincue  Senatut*  The  Provinci<f  Casarh,  or  impe- 
rial proTineesy  were  such  as  the  emperor,  for  reasons  of  poliey, 
reserved  to  his  own  immediate  administration,  or  of  those  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  appoint :  the  Provincue  Senatus,  or  proeon- 
Mlar  provinces,  were  such  as  he  left  to  the  government  of  procon* 
sols,  or  pnetors,  chosen  in  the  ordinaiy  method  of  election.  Tide 
Suet,  tfi  .^uj^.  c.  44.  n.  1.  Of  the  former  kind  was  BIthynia,  at 
the  time  when  our  author  presided  in  that  proviaee.  Vide  Mac- 
•  •ir.  Titr.i'&Vt.  p.  135. 
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LETTER  LXXVIII. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINT. 

IF  you  will  send  me  the  decree  of  the  sen* 
ate,  which  occasioned  your  doubt,  I  shall  be  able  to 
judge,  whether  it  is  proper  you  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  causes  relating  to  claims  of  freedom  by 
birth-right. 

LETTER  LXXIX. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

JULIUS  LARGUS,  of  the  province  of  Pon- 
tlca,*  (a  person  whom  I  never  saw,  nor  indeed  ever 
heard  his  name  till  lately,)  in  confidence,  sir,  of  your 
distinguishing  judgment  in  my  favour,  has  intrusted 
me  with  the  execution  of  the  last  instance  of  his 
loyalty  towards  you.  He  has  left  me,  by  his  will, 
his  estate  upon  trust,  in  the  first  place  to  receive 
out  of  it,  50,000  sestercesjt  for  my  own  use,  and  to 
apply  the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  the  cities  of 
Heraclea  and  Tios,|  either  by  erecting  some  public 
.edifice  dedicated  to  your  honour,  or  instituting 
Athletic  games,  as  I  shall  judge  proper.  These 
games  are  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years,  and  to 
be  called  Trajan's  games.     My  principal  reason  for 

*  A  province  in  Asia,  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea,  and,  by 
some  ancient  geographers,  comidered  as  one  promoe  vithBi- 
thynia. 

t  About  L.400  sterling. 

t  Citiei  of  PoDtnsi  near  the  Euzine  or  Black  Sea. 
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acqudnting  you  neith  this  bequest  iS)  that  I  may  re- 
ceive your  directions^  which  of  the  fespective  alter- 
natives to  choose. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

T&AJAM  TO  FLINT. 

BY  the  prudent  choice  Julius  Largus  has 
made  of  a  trustee,  one  would  imagine  he  had  known 
you  perfectly  well.  You  will  consider,  then,  which 
of  the  alternatives  will  mo^t  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  testator's  memory,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  respective  cities ;  and  make  your  option  accord- 
ingly. 

LETTER  LXXXL 

TO  THE   EMPEROR  TRA J/ " 

YOU  acted  agreeably,  sir,  to  your  usual  con- 
summate prudence,  when  you  ordered  the  illustri- 
ous Calpumius  Macer  to  send  a  legionary  centanod 
to  Byzantium:*  you  will  consider,  whether  the  city 
of  Juliopolis  does  not  also  deserve  the  same  atten- 
tion ;  which,  though  it  is  extremely  small,  sustains 
very  great  burthens,  and  is  so  much  the  more  ex- 
posed to  oppressions,  as  it  is  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing them.  Whatever  benefits  you  shall  confer  upon 
that  city,  will  in  effect  be  advantageous  to  the  whole 
country ;  for  it  is  situate^t  the  entrance  of  Bithy- 
nia,  and  is  the  town  through  which  all  who  travel 
into  this  province  generally  pass. 
*  CoMte&tinople. 
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LETTER  LXXXII. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

THE  circumstances  of  the  city  of  Byzantium 
are  such^  by  the  great  confluence  of  strangers  to  it, 
that  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  honour  it 
,i^ith  a  legionary  centurion's  guard,  which  was  al- 
ways granted  to  them  in  former  reigns.  But,  if  we 
should  distmguish  the  city  of  Juliopolis  in  the  same 
manner,  it  will  be  introducing  a  precedent  for  many 
other  towns,  whose  claim  to  that  favour  will  rise  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  strength.  I  have  so 
much  confidence,  however,  in  your  administration, 
as  to  believe  you  will  omit  no  method  of  protecting 
them  from  injuries.  If  any  persons  shall  act  con- 
trary to  tlie  discipline  I  have  enjoined,  let  them  be 
instantly  corrected ;  or  if  they  happen  to  be  soldiers, 
and  their  crimes  should  be  too  enormous  for  imme- 
diate chastisement,  I  would  have  them  sent  to  their 
oflicers,  with  an  account  of  the  particular  misde- 
meanour you  shall  find  they  have  committed :  but, 
if  the  delinquents  should  be  on  their  way  to  Rome, 
inform  me  by  letter. 

LETTER  LXXXIII. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

BY  a  law  of  Pompey's,*  concerning  the  Bi- 
thynians,  it  is  enacted,  sir,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  r 

*  Pompey  the  Great  having  subdued  Mithridates*  and  by  that 
means  greatly  enlarged  the  Roman  erapii*e,  passed  several  laws 
relating  to  the  newly-conquered  provinces,  and,  among  others,  that 
which  is  here  mentioned ;  as  CatanKus  observes  from  Appian. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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magistrate,  or  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  under  the 
age  of  thirty.  By  the  same  law  it  is  declared,  that 
those,  who  have  exercised  the  office  of  magistrate, 
are  qualified  to  be  members  of  the  senate.  Subse- 
quent to  this  law,  the  Emperor  Augustus  published 
an  edict,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  persons  of 
the  age  of  twenty-two  should  be  capable  of  being 
magistrates.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether 
those,  who  have  exercised  the  functions  of  a  magis- 
trate before  the  age  of  thirty,  may  be  legally  chos* 
en  into  the  senate  by  the  censors  ?*  And  if  so, 
whether,  by  the  same  kind  of  construction,  they 
may  be  elected  senators,  at  the  age  which  entitles 
them  to  be  magistrates,  though  they  should  not  ac- 
tually have  borne  any  office  ?  For  this  custom,  it 
seems,  has  hitherto  been  observed,  and  is  said  to  be 
expedient ;  as  it  is  rather  more  advantageous,  that 
persons  of  noble  birth  should  be  admitted  into  the 
senate,  than  those  of  plebeian  rank.  The  censors 
elect  having  desired  my  sentiments  upon  this  point, 
I  was  of  opinion,  that,  both  by  the  law  of  Pompey, 
and  the  edict  of  Augustus,  they  who  had  exercised 
the  magistracy  before  the  age  of  thirty,  might  be 
chosen  into  the  senate ;  and  for  this  reason,  because 
the  edict  allows  the  office  of  magistrate  to  be  un- 
dertaken before  thirty,  and  the  law  declares,  that 
whoever  has  been  a  magistrate,  should  be  eligible 
into  the  senate.  But  with  respect  to  those  who 
never  discharged  any  office  in   the  state,  though 

*  'The  right  of  electing  senators  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
eenaors,  xvho  were  only,  as  TuUy  somewhere  calls  them.  Guard, 
iant  of  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  city  ;  but,  in  process  of 
time,  they  engrossed  the  whole  privilege  of  conferring  that  boooor. 
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they  were  of  the  age  required  for  that  purpose,  I 
had  some  doubt ;  and  therefore,  sir,  I  apply  to  you 
for  your  directions.  I  have  subjoined  to  this  letter 
the  heads  of  the  law^  together  with  the  edict  of  Au- 
gustus. 

LETTER  LXXXIV. 

TRAJAN  TO    PLINY. 

I  AGREE  with  you,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  your 
construction ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  law  of 
Pompey  is  so  far  repealed  by  the  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  that  those  persons,  who  are  not 
under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  may  execute  the  of- 
fice of  magistrates,  and  be  received  into  the  senate 
of  their  respective  cities.  But  I  think  that  they) 
who  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  not  dis- 
charged the  function  of  a  magistrate,  cannot,  upon 
pretence  that  in  point  of  years  they  were  compe- 
tent to  the  office,  legally  be  elected  into  the  senate 
of  their  several  communities. 

LETTER  LXXXV. 

TO   THE   EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

WHILST  I  was  dispatching,  at  my  apart- 
ments in  Prusa,*  some  affairs,  sir,  relating  to  the 
public,  with  an  intention*  of  leaving  that  city  the 
same  day,  Asclepiades,  a  magistrate,  informed  me, 
that  Eumolpus  had  appealed  to  me  from  a  motion 

*  At  the  foot  of  MoQBt  Olympus. 
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which  Cocceianus  Dion  made  in  their  senate.  Dion, 
it  teemt,  having  been  appointed  supervisor  of  a 
public  edifice,  desired  that  it  might  be  assigned* 
to  the  city  in  form.  Eumolpus,  who  attended  as 
coimsel  for  Flavius  Archippus,  insisted,  that  Dion 
should  first  be  required  to  deliver  in  his  accounts 
relating  to  this  work,  before  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  corporation  ;  suggesting,  that  he  had  not 
performed  his  office  in  a  requisite  manner.  He 
added,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  this  building,  in 
which  your  statue  is  erected,  the  bodies  of  Dion's 
wife  and  son  are  entombed  :t  and  urged  me  to 
hear  this  cause  in  the  public  court  of  judicature. 
Upon  my  assenting  to  his  request,  and  deferring 
my  journey  for  that  purpose,  he  desired  a  longer 
day  in  order  to  prepare  matters  for  the  bearing, 
and  that  I  would  try  this  cause  in  some  other  city. 
I  appointed  the  city  of  Nicea ;  and  accordingly 
having  taken  my  seat  on  the  tribunal,  Eumolpusj 
pretending  not  to  be  yet  sufficiently  prepared, 
moved,  that  the  trial  might  be  again  put  off :  Dion, 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  it  should  be   now  heard. 

*  This,  prolwbly,  was  some  act,  whereby  the  city  vas  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  proceedings  of  Dion  under  the  commisaioa  assign- 
ed to  him. 

t  It  was  a  notion  which  generaUy  prevailed  with  the  ancient^  in 
the  Jewish  as  well  as  Heathen  world,  that  there  was  a  pollution  in 
the  contact  of  dead  bodies^  and  this  they  extended  to  the  very- 
house  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  and  even  to  the  uneovered  vessels 
that  stood  in  the  same  room.  ,(Vide  Pot.  .^ntiq.  t.  S.  i8S.) 
From  some  such  opinion  as  this  it  is  probaUe*  that  the  eiteum- 
stance  here  mentioned  of  placing  Trajan's  statue  where  these  bo- 
dies were  depositedj  was  esteemed  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  his 
person. 
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They  debated  this  point  very  fully  on  both  sides, 
and  entered  a  little  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  ; 
when  being  of  opinion,  that  it  was  reasonable  it 
should  be  adjourned,  and  thinking  it  proper  to  ad- 
vise with  you  in  an  affair  which  was  of  consequence 
in  point  of  example,  I  directed  them  to  exhibit  the 
articles  of  their  respective  allegations  in  writing.  ; 
for  I  was  desirous  you  should  judge  from  their  own 
express  representations,  of  the  state  of  the  question 
between  them.  Dion  promised  to  comply  with  this 
direction  ;  as  Eumolpus  also  assured  me  he  would 
draw  up  a  memorial  of  what  he  had  to  alledge  on 
the  part  of  the  community.  But  he  added,  that,  be- 
ing only  concerned  as  advocate  onbehalf  of  Archip- 
pus,  whose  instructions  he  had  already  laid  before 
me,  he  had  nothing  to  charge  with  respect  to  the 
sepulchres.  Archippus,  however,  for  whom  Eu- 
molpus was  counsel  here,  as  at  Prusa,  assured  me 
he  would  himself  present  a  charge  in  form  with  re- 
spect to  this  last  article*  But  neither  Eumolpus 
nor  Archippus  (though  I  have  waited  several  days 
for  that  purpose)  have  yet  performed  their  engage- 
ment :  Dion  indeed  has  ;  and  I  have  annexed  his 
memorial  to  this  letter,  I  have  inspected  the  build- 
ings in  question,  where  I  find  your  statue  is  placed 
in  a  library  ;  and  as  to  the  edifice  in  which  the  bo- 
dies  of  Dion's  wife  and  son  are  said  to  be  deposited,, 
it  stands  in  the  middle  of  an  area  surrounded  with  a 
colonade.  Deign,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to 
dii^ect  my  judgment  in  the  determination  of  this 
cause  above  all  others,  as  it  is  a  point  to  which  the 
public  is  greatly  attentive.  And,  indeed,  it  highly 
Reserves  a  very  mature  deliberation^  since  the  fact ' 
Y  2 
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is  not  only  acknowledged}  but  countenanced  by  ma- 
ny precedents. 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLIHT. 

YOU  well  knowy  my  dear  Pliny^  that  it  is 
my  fixed  maxim  not  to  render  myself  an  object  of 
terror,  either  by  severe  and  rigorous  measures  of 
goTcrnment)  or  by  encouraging  accusations. of  trea* 
son  against  the  respect  due  to  my  person  ;  you  had 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  hesitate  a  moment  upon  the 
point,  concerning  which  you  thought  proper  to  con- 
sult me.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  (to  which  I  would  by  no  means  give  any 
attention,  though  there  were  ever  so  many  instances 
of  the  same  kind,}  I  recommend  to  your  care  the 
examining  of  Dion's  accounts  relating  to  the  public 
works  which  he  has  finished ;  as  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  city  is  concerned,  as  Di- 
on neither  ought,  nor,  it  seems,  does  refuse,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  examination. 

LETTER  LXXXVII. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  Ntceans  having,  in  the  name  of  their 
community,  conjured  me,  sir,  by  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  immortal  glory,  (an 
adjuration  which  is  and  ought  to  be  most  sacred  to 
me,)  to  present  to  you  their  petition  i   I  did  not 
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-  ^     think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  them  :   I  have 
therefore  annexed  it  to  this  letter. 


LETTER  LXXXVIIL 

TRA.JAN   TO   FLINT. 

THE  NiceanSy  I  find)  claim  a  right,  by  an 
edict  of  Augustus,  to  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who 
dies  intestate.  You  will  therefore  summon  the 
several  parties  interested  in  this  question,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Epimachus  and  Gemellinus,  my 
procurators,  (having  duly  weighed  every  argument 
that  shall  be  alledged  against  the  claim,)  determine 
as  shall  appear  most  equitable^ 

LETTER  LXXXIX. 

TO   THE    EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

MAY  this  and  many  succeeding  birth- days 
be  attended,  sir,  with  the  highest  felicity  to  you  4 
and  may  you,  in  the  midst  of  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  health  and  prosperity,  be  still  adding  to 
the  increase  of  that  immortal  glory,  which  your  Vir- 
tues justly  meiit  I 

LETTER  XC. 

TRAJAN  TO   FLINT. 

YOUR  wishes,  my  dear  Pliny,  for  my  enjoy- 
ment of  many'  happy,  birth-day s>  amidst  the  glory 
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and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  were  extremely  a- 
greeable  to  me. 

LETTER  XCI. 

TO  THB  EMPEROR  TRAJAN.    . 

THE  city  of  Sinope*is  ill  supplied,  sir,  with 
water,  which,  however,  may  be  brought  thither 
from  about  sixteen  miles  distance,  in  great  plenty 
and  perfection.  The  ground,  indeed,  near  the 
source  of  the  spring,  is,  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile,  of  a  very  suspicious  and  loose  nature ;  but  I 
have  directed  an  examination  to  be  made,  (which 
will  be  effected  at  a  small  expence,)  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  firm  to  support  any  superstructure.  I 
have  taken  care  to  provide  a  suiuble  fund  for  this 
purpose,  if  you  should  approve,  sir,  of  a  work  so 
conducive  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  this  colony, 
greatly  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  water. 

LETTER  XCII. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

I  WOULD  have  you  proceed,  my  dear  Pliny, 
in  carefully  examining,  whether  the  ground  you 
suspect,  is  firm  enough  to  support  an  aqueduct. 
For,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  proper  the 
city  of  Sinope  should  be  supplied  with  water  ;  pro- 
vided their  finances  will  bear  the  expence  of  a  work 
so  conducive  to  their  health  and  pleasure. 

*  Ib  the  proTinee  of  Peaties. 
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LETTER  XCIII. 

TO   THE   EMPEROR   TRAJAN. 

THE  free  and  confederate  city  of  Amisus* 
enjoys,  by  your  indulgence,  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  A  memorial  having  been 
there  presented  to  me  concerning  a  charitable  in- 
stitution,t  I  have  subjoined  it  to  this  letter,  that  you 
may  consider,  sir,  whether,  and  how  far,  this  socie- 
ty ought  to  be  licensed  or  prohibited. 

LETTER  XCIV. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

IF  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  Amiseni 
'Which  you  have  transmitted  to  me,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  charitable  society,  be  agreeable 
to  their  own  laws,  which  by  the  articles  of  alliance 
it  is  stipulated  they  shall  enjoy,  I  shall  not  oppose 
it ;  especially  if  these  contributions  are  employed, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  riot  and  faction,  but  for  the 
support  of  the  indigent.     In  other  cities,  however, 

•  A  colony  of  Athenians  in  the  province  of  Ponticas. 

f  The  learned  Cassaiibon,  in  his  observations  upon  Theophras- 
tus,  (as  cited  by  one  of  the  commentators,)  informs  us,  that  there 
were  at  Athens,  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  certain  fraternities, 
-which  paid  into  a  common  chest  a  monthly  contribution  towards 
thesupportof  such  of  their  members  who  had  fallen  into  misfor- 
tunes; upon  condition,  that  if  ever  they  arrived  to  more  prosper- 
ous circum^stanoes,  they  should  repay  ioto  the  general  fund  the 
money  so  advaneed. 
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which  are  subject  to  our  laws,  I  would  have  all  as- 
semblies of  this  nature  prohibitetL 


LETTER  XCV. 

TO  THB  BMPE&OR  T&AJAK. 

SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS,  sir,  is  a 
person  of  great  probity  and  learning,  as  well  as  of 
noble  birth.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  dispo* 
sition  and  manners^  that  I  have  long  since  invited 
him  into  mj  family,  as  my  constant  guest  and  do- 
mestic friend  ;  and  my  affection  for  him  increased 
the  more  4  discovered  of  his  character.  Two  rea- 
sons concur  to  render  the  privilege*  which  the  lav 

*  By  the  law  for  encoaragement  of  inmtrimony,  (some  aceouBt 
of  whieh  has  already  been  giTea  in  the  notes  above,)  those  who 
lifed  bachelors,  were  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  any  legscj 
by  will ;  so  likewise  if,  being  married,  they  had  no  ehildreo,  they 
could  not  claim  the  full  adrantage  of  benefactions  of  that  kind : 
{JJptii  Excttrt.  in  Tac,  An.  3.  c.  24.)  Tbas  NsbtoIiis,  in  Jare- 
sal,  Tcapy  bamorondy  urges  his  gaUantries  in  his  friend's  fiunily,  as 
a  meritorious  piece  of  service  which  he  had  done  him  : 

MtUum  erg'o  meritvm  e4t,ingrate  acperfide^  nullum. 
Quod  tibijiliohiti  velJiUa  naacitur  ex  me? — 
Jura  parentis  habet;  propter  me  tcriberio  here*  ,• 
Legatum  omne  capis,  neaton  et  dulce  caducum. 

Sat  9.  T.  82,  &e. 

And  owest  thou  nothing  then,  Sngrate !  to  me. 
That  from  my  loins  you  sons  and  daughters  see  ? 
A  parent's  privilege  by  me  you  gain. 
And  the  rich  legacy  in  yU// obtain. 

Pliny  therefore  alludes  to  this  law,  when  he  mentions  (he  boantieft 
of  Tranquillus's  deceased  friends,  as  one  reason  why  it  was  expe- 
dient for  him  to  obtain  the/fi«  trium  Ubererumy  viz.  in  order  (o  ca- 
title  him  to  the  faU  benefit  of  their  several  bequest 
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g^rants  to  those  who  have  three  children^  particu- 
larly necessary  to  him ;  I  mean  the  bounty  of  his 
£riends,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  marriage.  Those 
advantages,  therefore,  which  nature  has  denied  to 
him,  he  hopes  to  obtain  from  your  goodness,  by  my 
intercession.  I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  sir,  of  the 
value  of  the  privilege  I  am  asking ;  but  I  know,  too, 
I  am  asking  it  from  one,  whose  gracious  compliance 
■with  all  my  desires  I  have  amply  experienced.  How 
passionately  I  wish  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance^ 
you  will  judge  by  my  thus  requesting  it  in  my  ab- 
sence ;  which  I  would  not,  had  it  not  been  a  favour 
which  I  am  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  obtain. 

LETTER  XCVI. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

YOU  cannot  but  be  perfectly  sensible,  my 
dear  Pliny,  how  reserved  I  am  in  granting  favours 
of  the  kind  you  desire  ;  having  frequently  declared 
in  the  senate,  that  I  had  not  exceeded  the  number 
which  I  assured  that  illustrious  order  I  would  be 
contented  with.  I  have  yielded,-  however,  to  your 
request ;  and  have  directed  it  to  be  inserted  in  my 
register,  that  I  have  conferred  upon  Tranquillus^ 
on  my  usual  conditions,  the  privilege  which  the 
law  grants  to  those  who  have  three  children* 
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LETTER  XCVII.* 

TO  THB  BMPBBOB  l^AJAK. 

IT  is  a  rule,  sir,  which  I  inviolably  observe, 
to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all  my  doubts ;  for,  who  is 
more  capable  of  removing  my  scruples,  or  inform- 
ing my  ignorance  ?  Having  never  been  present  at 
any  trials  concerning  those  persons  who  are  Christ- 
ians, I  am  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  nature  of 
their  crimes,  or  the  measure  of  their  punishment, 
but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion concerning  them.  Whether,  therefore,  any 
difference  is  usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages 
of  the  guilty,  or  no  distinction  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  adult ;  whether  repent- 
ance entitles  them  to  a  pardon  ;  or,  if  a  man  has 
been  once  a  Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist 
from  his  error ;  whether  the  very  profession  of 
Christianity,  unattended  with  any  criminal  act,  or 
only  the  crimes  themselves  inherent  in  the  profes- 
sion, are  punishable :  in  all  these  points  I  am  greatly 
doubtful.  In  the  mean  while,  the  method  I  have 
observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought  be- 
fore me  as  Christians,  is  this  :  I  interrogated  them 
whether  they  were  Christians  ;  if  ihey  confessed,  I 

*  This  letter  is  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  genaine  monument 
of  ecclesiastical  autiquity  relating  to  the  times  immediately  sac- 
ceeding  the  a|K>stles>  it  being  written  not  above  forty  years  at  most 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  (he  Christians 
themselves,  as  a  dear  and  unsuspicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of 
their  doctrines ;  and  is  frequently  appealed  to  be  the  eariy  writer^ 
of  the  church  against  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries.    . 
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repeated  the  question  twice,  adding  threats  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  if  they  still  persevered,  I  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  punished.  For,  I  was  per- 
suaded, whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might 
be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly 
deserved  correction.  There  were  others  also 
brought  before  me  possessed  with  the  same  infatu- 
ation ;  but  being  citizens  of  Rome,*  I  directed  that 
they  should  be  conveyed  thither.  But  this  crime 
spreading  (as  is  usually  the  case)  while  it  was  actu- 
ally under  prosecution,  several  instances  of  the  same 
nature  occurred.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me  without  any  name  subscribed,  containing  a 
charge  against  several  persons  :  these,  upon  exam- 
ination, denied  they  were,  or  ever  had  been,  Christ- 
ians,  They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  to  the 
gods,and  offered  religious  rites  with  wine  and  frank- 
incense before  your  statue,  (which  for  that  purpose 
I  bad  ordered  to  be  brought,  together  with  those  of 
the  gods,)  and  even  reviled  the  nam,e  of  Christ ; 
^vhereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians,  into  any  of  these  compliances. 
I  thought  it  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them. 
Some  among  those  who  were  accused  by  a  witness 
in  person,  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
but  immediately  after  denied  it ;  the  rest  owned, 
indeed,  they  had  been  of  that  number  formerly,  but 
had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few 

*  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by 
ihe  Semprotiian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capiuUj  eonvicted  but 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  still  so 
far  in  force,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  the  persons  here  men-  , 
tioned  to  Rome. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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above  twenty  years  ago)  renounced  that  error. 
They  all  worshipped  your  statue,  and  the  images  of 
the  gods,  uttering  imprecations  at  the  same  time 
against  the  name  of  Christ  They  affirmed  the 
whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  was,  that  they 
met  on  a  certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and 
•addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of  pfs^eV  to  Christ, 
as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oalh,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  but 
never  to  commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never 
to  falsify  their  word,  nor  deny  a  trust  when  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up ;  after  which, 
it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  reassem- 
ble, to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal.  From  this 
custom,  however,  they  desisted  after  the  publica* 
tion  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  com- 
mands, I  forbade  the  meeting  of  any  assemblies. 
In  consequence  of  this  their  declaration,  I  judged 
it  the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  extort  the 
real  truth,  by  putting  two  female  slaves  to  the  tor- 
ture, who  were  said  to  officiate*  in  their  religious 
functions  ;  but  all  I  could  discover  was,  that  these 
people  were  actuated  by  an  absurd  and  excessive 
superstition.  I  deemed  it  expedient,  therefore,  to 
adjourn  all  farther  proceedings,  in  order  to  consult 
you.  For,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserv- 
ing your  consideration ;  more  especially  as  great 

*  These  vomen,  it  is  supposed,  exercised  the  same  office  as 
PhcBbe,  mentioned  b>  St.  Paul,  whom  he  styles  deaconess  of  the 
church  ot  Ccnchrea.  Their  business  was  to  tend  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  other  charitable  offices.;  as  also  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of 
female  baptism,  for  the  more  decent  performance  of  that  rile;  as 
Voasius  observes  upon  this  passage. 
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numbers  must  be  involved  in  the  danger  of  these 
prosecutions)  which  have  already  extended,  and  are 
still  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  this  conta- 
gious superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only, 
but  has  spread  its  infection  among  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  country.  Nevertheless,  it  still  seems 
possible  to  restrain  its  progress.  The  temples,  at 
least,  which  were  once  almost  deserted,  begin  now 
to  be  frequented  ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after 
a  long  intermission,  are  revived  ;  to  which  I  must 
add,  there  is  again  also  a  general  demand  for  the 
victims,  which  for  some  time  past  had  met  with  but 
few  purchasers.  From  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  numbers 
might  be  reclaimed,  if  a  general  pardon  were  grant- 
ed to  those  who  shall  repent  of  their  error. 

LETTER  XCVIII. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

THE  method  you  have  pursued,  ray  dear 
Pliny,  in  the  proceedings  against  those  Christians 
which  were  brought  before  you,  is  extremely  prop- 
er ;  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule 
by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  But  I 
would  not  have  you  ejfictoutly  enter  into  any  en- 
quiries concerning  them.  .  If  indeed  they  should  be 
brought  before  you,  and  the  crime  should,  be  prov- 
ed, they  must  be  punished  ;*  with  thi^  restriction, 

*  If  ve  impartially  examine  the  present  instance  of  the  perse- 
mitio  A  of  the  Christiaiu,  we  shall  find  it  to  hare  been  grounded  ou 
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liQweTer,  that  where  the  party  denies  he  is  a  Chris- 
liaoi  and  shall  make  it  evident  that  he  is  not,  by  in- 

tlie  ancient  eonititation  of  the  state*  and  not  to  have  proceeded 
fn>m  an  arbitrary  or  intolerant  spirit  in  Trajan.  The  Romu 
legiftlatnrc  appears  to  haTC  been  early  jealous  of  any  innovation  in 
point  of  public  worship  ;  and  ve  find  the  magistrates,  daring  die 
oM  republie,  frequently  interposing  m  oases  of  that  nature.  Vale- 
rius  Maximns  has  collected  some  insunees  to  that  purpose,  (L.  1- 
c.  3.)  and  Livy  mentions  it  as  an  established  principle  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  commonircalth,  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  foi^ 
cign  ceremonies  of  religion.  Qvotic*  (sajs  that  excellent  historic 
•n,  speaking  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  consuls  who  ia  address- 
ing himself  to  the  people)  gu^tiea  hoc  ptUrum  awtrumque  ^taJU 
negotiwn  ett  magiatratiiut  datum,  ui  Mcra  externa  Jieri  wto- 
rtnt  7  Jtukcubant  enim  pnidentisHmi  idH-^mhU  ttque  duaohen- 
da  reHfrionit  et$e,  quam  iM  nonpatriOy  ted  extemo  .ritu  sacn^ 
Jicaretur.^-Vt.  39.  c.  16.  It  was  an  old  and  inTariaUe  maxira  Iike> 
wise  of  the  Roman  government,  not  to  suffer  any  anlicensed  as- 
semblies of  the  people  ;  as  the  reader  most  have  observed  by  ser- 
eral  of  the  preceding  letters  in  this  hook  i  and  to  that  &ct  livy 
also  bears  witness  :  Majoret'veatri  (says  the  historian)  ne  vot  qui' 
dem  nisi  quMtn,  he  forte  temere  coire  nobierunt  /  et  ubicvnqve 
muliitudo  esset,  ibi  et  le^^timum  rectorum  nmltitudinit  censC' 
kant  debere  e9&«.— L.  36.  c.  25. 

The  circumstance  that  attended  the  Christian  assemblies  being 
held  at  an  unusual  hour,  {ante  hicem,)  seems  to  have  raised  a  sur- 
mise, that  they  were  of  the  Bacchanalian  kind.  For  it  ia  extreme- 
ly obseiTable,  that  in  the  account  which  the  Christians  here  give 
of  the  true  design  of  their  meeting,  they  justify  themselves  frtMa 
the  rery  crimes  with  which  the  Bacchanalians  had  been  charged ; 
intimating,  it  should  seem,  that  they  themselves  had  been  taxed 
with  the  same :  Se  aacramento  non  ad  ecelus  aUquod  obatrmffere ; 
ted  ne  furta,  ne  latrocimOf  ne  aJtdteria  cemndtterent,  ne  fidem 
fallerent,  &c.  which  runs  exactly  parallel  with  the  accnsation 
against  the  Bacchanalians,  as  it  stands  In  Uvy :  JSTec  unumgemu 
noxa,  stupra  prondtcua,  &c.  sedfaUi  testes,  falta  dgna  teatimm' 
iaque  et  indicia  ex  eadem  oficina  exi6ant.^^hiv.  1. 39.  c.  8. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  evident,  that  these  primitive 
Christians,  deeply  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the  holy  religion 
they  professed,  nobly  dared>  at  all  hazard^  to  render  themselTtt 
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yoking  our  gods ;  let  him  (notwithstandiog  anf 
former  suspicion)  be  pardoned  upon  liis  repentance. 
Informations  without  the  accuser's  name  subscrib- 
ed, ought  not  to  be  received  in  prosecutions  of  any 
sort ;  as  it  is  introducing  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent)  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  equity  of  my 
govemineDt. 

LETTER  XCIX, 

TO  THE  BMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  elegant  and  beautiful  city  of  Amastris,* 
sir,  has,  among  other  capital  buildings,  a  most 
noble  and  extensive  piazza.  On  one  entire  side 
of  this  structure  runs  what  is  called,  indeed,  a 
river,  but,  in  effect,  i&  no  other  than  a  vile  common 
sewer,  extremely  offensive  to  the  eye,^  imd,  at  the 
same  time,  very  unwholesome  by  its  noxious  va* 
pours.  It  will  be  advantageous,  therefore,  in  point 
of  health,  as  well  as  ornament,  to  have  it  covered  ; 
which  shall  be  done,  with  your  permission ;  as  I  will 
take  care,  on  my  part,  that  money  be  not  wanting 
for  executing  so  noble  and  necessary  a  work. 

obnoxious,  not  particularly  indeed  to  Tnyan,  bat  to  the  ancient  and 
intolerant  h.wB  of  the  state;  by  refuaiDg  to  join  in  comiBunioR 
"with  the  eatabUfhed  worship^  by  assembling  themselves  withoat 
legal  aothorityy  and  by  holding  their  meetingi  at  a  suspicious  hour 
»f  the  night. 

*  Sitaated  oa  the  Black  Sea.,  in  the  prorince  of  Pontus^ 
&  2 
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LETTER  a 

TRAJAN   TO   FLINT. 

IT  is  highly  reasonable,  mj  dear  Pliny)  if 
the  water  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Amastris 
is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
should  be  covered.  I  am  well  assured  you  will, 
with  your  usual  attention,  take  care  that  the  money, 
necessary  for  this  work,  shall  not  be  wanting; 

LETTER  CI. 

TO  THE  XMPBRO&  TRAJAN. 

WE  have  celebrated,  sir,  with  great  joy  and 
festivity,  those  votive  solemnities  which  were  pub- 
licly proclaimed  as  formerly,  and  renewed  them 
the  present  year,  accompanied  by  the  soldiers  and 
provincials,  who  zealously  joined  with  us  in  im- 
ploring the  gods,  that  they  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  preserve  you  and  the  republic  in  that 
atate  of  prosperity,  which  your  many  and  great 
virtues,  particularly  your  piety  towards  them,  so 
justly  mer^t. 

LETTER  CIL 

TRAJAN   TO  FLINT. 

IT  was  rery  agreeable  to  me  to  learn,  by 
your  letter,  that  the  army  and  the  proyinciab  joyful- 
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I7  seconded  you  with  great  unanimity,  in^  those 
vows  which  you  paid  and  renewed  to  the  immortal 
gods,  for  my  preservation  and  prosperity. 


LETTER  CII. 

TO  THE   EMFEROfeL   TRAJAV. 

WE  have  celebrated,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
that  pious  zeal  we  justly  ought,  the  day  in  which,by 
a  very  h&ppy  succession,  the  protection  'of  the  em- 
pire was  delivered  into  your  hands ;  recommending 
to  the  gods,  by  whose  gracious  favour  you  received 
the  sovereignty,  the  object  of  our  public  vows  and 
congratulations. 

LETTER  CIV. 

TRAJAN   TO   PLINY. 

I  WAS  extremely  well  pleased  to  be  inform- 
ed  by  your  letter,  that  you  had,  at  the  head  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  provincials,  solemnized  my  acces- 
sion to  the  einpire>  with  all  due  joy  and  zeal. 

LETTER  CV. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

\ 

VALERIUS  PAULINUS,  sir,  leaving  be- 
queathed  to  me  the  right  of  patronage*  over  all  his 

*  By  the  Piipian  law,  which  passed  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Pa- 
pi«s  Mutilus  and  Q.  Foppeas  S^eoiMiiis,  V.  C^  7^h  i£  aireeteitt 
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freedman  except  eoe,  I  entreat  yon  tognuit  the  free* 
dom  of  Home  to  three  of  them.  To  detire  you  to  ez« 
tend  this  faToar  to  all  of  theiii»  would,  I  fear,  be  too 
unreasonable  a  trespass  upon  your  indulgence; 
which,  having  amply  experienced,  I  ought  to  be  so 
much  the  more  cautious  in  troubling.  The  persons 
for  whom  I  make  this  request  are,  C  Valerius  £sti- 
aeus,  C.  Valerius  Dionysius,  and  C.  Valerius  Aper. 

LETTER  CVI. 

TaAiAN  TO  FLIITT. 

YOU  act  in  a  most  worthy  manner,  by  coa- 
sulting  the  interest  of  those  persons  whom  Valerius 
Paulinus  has  confided  to  your  trust ;  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  encourage  you,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me, 
to  lose  no  time  for  that  purpose.  I  have  according- 
ly granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  such  of  his 
freedmen,  for  whom  you  requested  it,  and  have  di- 
rected the  patent  to  be  registered :  I  am  ready  to 
confer  the  same  on  the  rest,  whenever  you  shall  de- 
dire  me. 

LETTER  CVIL 

TO   THE    SMFEBOE  TRAJAV. 

P.  ACCIUS  AQUILA,  captain  of  the  sixth 
equestrian  cohort,  requested  me,  sir,  to  transmit  his 

died  worth  a  Iiundred  thousand  sesterces,  (or  about  8001.  of  oar 
mooey,)  leaving  oaly  one  ehBd,  bis  patron  (that  is,  the  master 
from  whom  he  reeeived  his  liberty)  was  entitled  to  hali'  hb  estate « 
if  he  left  two  ekildren,  to  one  third ;  but  if  more  than  two,  the 
patron  waa  absolutely  axoluded.  This  WM  afWnrsrdt  altered  l^ 
JmgUuutm,  .fi»|.  1.&  tit  9^ 
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petition  to  you,  in  fayour  of  his  daughter.  I  thought 
it  would  be  unkind  to  refuse  him  this  good  office, 
knowing^,  as  I  do,  with  what  patience  and  humanity 
you  attend  to  the  petitions  of  the  soldiers. 


LETTER  CVIII. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

I  HAVE  read  the  petition  of  P.  Accius  A- 
quila,  captain  of  the  sixth  equestrian  cohort,  whicl^ 
you  sent  to  me ;  and,  in  compliance  with  this  re*-> 
quest,  I  have  conferred  upon  his  daughter  the  free* 
dom  of  the  city  of  Rome.  I  send  you,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  the  patent,  which  you  will  deliver  to  him. 

LETTER  CIX. 

TO  THE  £MP£ROa  YRAJAN. 

I  REQUEST,  sir,  your  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  recovering  of  those  dehts  which  arc  due 
to  the  cities  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  either  for  rent^ 
or  goods  sold,  or  for  any  other  consideration.   I  find 
they  have  a  privilege  conceded  to  them  by  several 
proconsuls,  of  being  preferred  to  other  creditors  ; 
and  this  custom  has  prevailed,  as  if  it  had  been  es« 
tablished  by  law.     Your  prudence,  I  imagine,  will ' 
.    think  it  necessary  to  enact  some  settled  rule^.by 
which  their  rights  may  always  be  secured.     For  the 
edicts  of  others,  how  wisely  soever  founded,  are  but 
feeble  and  temporary  ordinances,  unless  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  your  authority.' 
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LETTER  C2L 

TBAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

THE  light  which  the  cities  either  of  Pon- 
tus  or  Bith3mia  claim  relating  to  the  recovery  of 
debts  of  whatever  kind,  due  to  their  several  com- 
,  munities}  must  be  determined  agreeably  to  their 
respective  laws.  Where  any  of  those  communities 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  preferred  to  otiier  cred^- 
itors,  it  must  be  maintained ;  but  where  no  such 
privilege  prevails,  it  would  not  be  just  that  I  should 
establish  one,  in  prejudice  of  private  property. 

LETTER  CXI. 

TO  THE   EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  solicitor  to  the  treasury  of  the  city  of 
Amisis  instituted  a  claim,  sir,  before  me,  against  Ju- 
lius Piso,  of  about  40,000  denarii,*  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  public  above  twenty  ycar6 
ago,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  council  and 
ti$sembly  of  the  city ;  and  he  founded  his  demand 
upon  certain  of  your  edicts,  by  which  donations 
of  this  kind  are  prohibited.  Piso,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted,  that  he  had  conferred  large  sum$ 
of  money  upon  the  community,  and,  indeed,  had 
expended,  in  liberalities  to  them,  almost  the  whole 
of  his  estate.    He  insisted  upon  the  length  of  time 

•  AboatL  U6S  sterlings 
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which  had  intervened  since  this  donation)  and 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  compelled,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  remainder  of  his  fortunes^*  to  refund 
a  present,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  long 
since,  in  return  for  many  good  offices  he  had  done 
to  the  city.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  suspend  giving  any  judgment  in  this  cause^ 
till  I  shall  receive  your  directions, 

LETTER  CXn. 

TRAJAN  TO   FLINT. 

THOUGH  by  ray  edicts  I  have  ordained,  that 
no  largesses  shall  be  given  out  of  the  public  money ; 
yet,  that  numberless  private  persons  may  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  secure  possession  of  their  fortunes, 
those  donations  which  have  been  made  long  since, 

*  The  translfltor  has  Tentured  to  give  this  sense  to  reliqua  dig" 
nitatis.  It  is,  he  confesses,  a  very  uncommon,  perhaps  the  single, 
mstance  of  the  ivord  dignitas  being  used  in  that  meaning  ;  still, 
however,  the  context,  together  with  the  epithet  which  is  joined 
with  it,  will,  he  trusts,  clearly  justify  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  this  case  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  Julius  Piso  should  be  impeached  ;  as  little  is  it  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  thing  contained  in  this  letter,  or  Trajan's  answer. 
The  adjective  reUqva  being  added  to  digmtaa,  removes  every  sus- 
pioion  of  its  signifying  honour,  (as  the  ingenious  French  Translator, 
Mens*  de  Sacy,  and  his  humble  copier,  the  Italian  Tedeschi,  have 
rendered  it,)  for  honour  scarce  admits  of  fractiona,  and  there  can 
be  no  remainder  after  a  subtraction  of  that  kind.  The  troth,  it 
should  seem,  is,  that,  as  the  value  of  a  roan's  estate  was,  among 
the  Romans,  a  necessary  qualification  to  render  him  capable  of  the 
dignities  of  the  commonwealth,  our  author,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
puts  dignitas  for  facvltaa  ;  the  consequent  (to  speak  in  the  lan- 
gtiagc  of  the  grammarians]  for  the  antecedent. 
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ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  or  revoked.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  enquire  into  any  thing  that  has 
been  transacted  in  this  affair  so  long  ago  as  twenty 
years ;  for  I  would  be  no  less  attentive  to  secure  the 
repose  of  every  private  man,  than  to  preserve  the 
treasure  of  every  public  community. 


LETTER  CXIII. 

TO  THE  BMPBaOR  TRAJAN. 

THE  Pompeian  law,  sir,  which  is  observed 
in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  does  not  direct  that  any 
money  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  chest  by  those 
who  are  elected  into  the  senate  by  the  censors  for 
their  admission.     It  has,  however,  been  usual  for 
such  members  as  have  been  admitted  into  those 
assemblies,  in  pursuance  of  the  privilege  which  you 
were  pleased  to  grant  to  some  particular  cities,  of 
receiving  above  their  legal  number,  to  pay  one*  or 
twot  thousand  denarii  on  their  election.     Subse- 
quent to  your  grant  of  this  privilege,  the  Proconsul 
Anicius   Maximus  ordained,  (though  indeed  his 
edict  related  to  some  few  cities  only,)  that  those 
who  should  be  elected  by  the  censors,  should  also 
pay  into  the  treasury  a  certaip  sum,  which  varied 
in  different  places.     It  remains,  therefore,  for  your 
consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
settle  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  each  member  who  is 
elected  into  the  council,  to  pay  upon  his  admission ; 
for  it  well  becomes  you,  whose  every  word  and  ac- 

*  About  L.  89.  t  And  L.  58  sterUng^ 
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tion  deserves  to  be  immortalized,  to  establish  laws 
that  shall  endure  for  ever. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINV. 

I  CAN  give  no  general  directions  applicable 
to  all  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  in  relation  to  those  who 
are  elected  members  of  their  respective  councils  ; 
•whether  they  shall  pay  an  honorary  fee  upon  their 
admittance,  or  not.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  in 
the  present  case,  (and  indeed  is  ever  the  safest  way,) 
to  leave  each  city  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar  laws^ 
I  think,  however,  the  censors  ought  to  set  the  sura 
lower  to  those  who  are  chosen  into  the  senate  con- 
trary to  their  inclinations,  than  to  the  rest. 

LETTER  CXV. 

TO    THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 

THE  Pomponian  law,  sir,  allows  the  Bithyn- 
ians  to  give  the  freedom  of  their  respective  cities 
to  any  person  they  think  proper,  provided  he  is  not 
a  foreigner,  but  native  of  some  of  the  cities  of  this 
province.  The  same  law  specifies  the  particular 
causes  for  which  the  censors  may  expel  a  member 
the  senate ;  amongst  which,  that  of  being  a  foreign- 
er is  not  mentioned.  Certain  of  the  cei^sors,  there- 
fore, have  desired  my  opinion,  whether  they  ought 
to  expel  a  member,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a 
foreigner.     But  I  thought  it  necessary  to  receive 

VOL«  II.  A  a   . 
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your  tastnictious  in  this  case ;  cot  only  because  the 
law»  though  it  forbids  foreigners  to  be  admitted  cit- 
izensi  does  not  direct  that  a  senator  shall  be  expell- 
ed for  the  same  reason,  but  because  I  am  informed, 
that  there  is  in  every  city  several  members  of  their 
respective  senates,  who  are  not  natives.  If,  there- 
fore, this  clause  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  be  obso- 
lete by  long  custom  to  the  contrary,  should  be  en- 
forced, many  cities,  as  well  as  individuals,  will  be 
thrown  into  great  confusion.  I  have  annexed  the 
heads  of  this  law  to  my  letter. 

LETTER  CXVI. 

TRAJAK   TO   FLINT. 

YOU  might  well  be  doubtful,  my  dear  Pliny, 
what  reply  to  give  to  the  censors,  who  consulted 
you  concerning  their  right  to  elect  into  the  senate 
foreign  citizens,  though  of  the  same  province.  The 
authority  of  law  on  one  side,  and  long  custom  pre- 
vailing against  it  on  th%  other,  might  justly  occa- 
sion you  to  hesitate.  The  proper  measure  in  this 
case  will  be,  to  make  no  change  in  what  is  past, . 
but  to  suffer  those  senators  who  are  already  elect- 
ed, though  contrary  to  law,  tg  keep  their  seats,  to 
whatever  city  they  may  belong;  and  in  all  future 
elections,  to  pursue  the  direction  of  the  Pompeian 
law ;  for,  to  give  it  a  retrospective  operation  would 
necessarily ^itroduce  great  confusion. 
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LETTER  CXVII. 

TO  THE  EMPEUOR  TIIAJAN. 

IT  is  customary  in  this  city  upon  any  person's 
cither  taking  the  manly  robe,*  solemnizing  his  mar- 
riage, entering  upon  the  office  of  magistrate,  or  dedi- 
cating any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate, 
together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty, 
to  a  feast,  and  distribute  to  each  of  the  company  onef 
or  two  denarii.  I  request  you  to  inforni  me,  wheth* 
er  you  think  proper  this  ceremony  should  continue 
to  be  observed,  or  how  far  you  approve  of  it.  For 
myself,  though  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  certain 
occasions,  especially  those  of  public  festivals,  this 
kind  of  general  invitations  may  be  permitted ;  yet 
when  they  draw  together  a  thousand  persons,  and 
sometimes  more,  it  seems  to  be  going  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable number,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  factious  largesses. 

LETTER  CXVIIL 

TRAJAN  TO  PLINY. 

IT  is  with  reason  you  apprehend,  that  those 
public  invitations,  which  extend  to  an  immoderate 
number  of  people,  and  where  the  dole  is  distributed, 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  223.  note. 

+  Aboat  seTcn-pence  of  our  money.  The  sum  distributed  upon 
these  occasions,  supposing  the  assembly  to  consist  of  a  thousand 
persons,  and  two  denarii  giyen  to  each,  -would  amount  to  about  t.* 
5i  sterling. 
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not  singlf  to  a  few  acquaintance,  but  as  it  were  to 
whole  collective  fraternities,  may  be  turned  to  the 
factious  purposes  of  ambition.  But  I  appointed  you 
to  your  present  goyemment,  fully  relying  upon  your 
prudence,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  you  would  take 
proper  measures  for  regulating  the  manners,  and 
settling  the  peace  of  the  province. 

LETTER  CXIX. 

TO  THE  EMPEaOE  TRAJAN. 

THE  Athletic  victors,  sir,  in  the  Iselastic 
]g;ames,*  conceive  that  the  stipend  you  have  establish- 
ed for  the  conquerors  becomes  due  from  the  day 
they  are  crowned  ;  for,  it  is  not  essential,  they  pre- 
tend, what  time  they  were  triumphantly  conducted  in- 
to their  country,  but  when  they  merited  that  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  when  I  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
term  IselaBticy  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  is  intended  the  stipend  should  commence  from 
the  time  of  their  public  entry.  They  likewise  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  the  treat  you  give  at  those  com- 
bats which  you  have  converted  into  Iselastic,  though 
their  victories  were  gained  before  that  change  took 
place ;    for  it  is  but  reasonable,  they  assert,  that 

*  Tbeae  games  are  called  laeUutic,  from  the  Greek  word  iiriAtfc/yar, 
invehor,  beeause  the  yietors,  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing 
crowns  on  their  heads,  were  eondacted  with  great  pomp  into  their 
lespective  cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  tlie  walls 
made  for  that  purpose ;  intimating,  as  Platarch  observesy  that  a  citj, 
which  produced  such  brave  and  victorioos  citizens,  had  little  occa- 
sion for  the  defence  of  walls.  (C  a  t  A  n  E  u  s .)  They  received  also 
aanuallj'  a  certain  honourable  stipend  from  the  public. 
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they  should  receive  the  reward  in  this  instance,  as 
they  are  deprived  of  it  at  those  games  which  have 
been  divested  of  the  honour  of  being  Iselastic,  since 
their  victory.  But  I  am  very  doubtful,  whether  a 
retrospect  should  be  admitted  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  reward  given,  to  which  the  claimants  had 
no  right  at  the  time  they  obtained  the  victory.  I 
beg,  therefore,  you  would  be  pleased  to  direct  my 
judgment  in  these  points,  by  explaining  the  inten- 
tion of  your  own  benefactions. 

LETTER  CXX. 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

THE  stipend  appointed  for  the  conqueror  in 
the  Iselastic  games  ought  not,  I  think,  to  commence 
till  he  makes  his  triumphant  entry  into  his  city  ; 
nor  are  the  prizes,  at  those  combats  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  Iselastic,  to  be  extended  to 
those  who  were  victors  before  that  alteration  took 
place.  With  regard  to  the  plea  which  these  ath- 
letic combatants  urge^  that  they  ought  to  receive 
the  Iselastic  prize  at  those  combats  which  have  been 
made  Ise  lastic  subsequent  to  their  conquests,  as 
they  are  denied  it  in  the  same  case  where  the  games 
have  ceased  to  be  so,  it  proves  nothing  in  their  fa- 
vour; for,  notwithstanding  any  new  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  relating  to  these  games,  they 
are  not  required  to  return  the  recompence  which 
they  received  prior  to  such  alteration. 
Aa  2 
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LETTER  CXXI. 

TO  THE   EMPEEOR  TRAJAN. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  ncrer,  sir,  granted  an  or* 
der*  for  post-chaises  to  any  person,  or  upon  any  oc- 
casion, but  in  affairs  that  relate  to  your  administra- 
tion. I  find  myself,  however,  at  present  under  a 
sort  of  necessity  to  break  through  this  fixed  rule. 
My  wife  having  received  an  account  of  her  grand- 
father*st  death,  and  being  desirous  to  wait  upon  hev 
auntf  with  all  possible  expedition,  I  thought  it 
would  be  unkind  to  deny  her  the  use  of  this  privi- 
lege ;  as  the  grace  of  so  tender  an  office  consists  in 
the  early  discharge  of  it,  and  as  I  well  knew  a  jour- 
ney which  was  founded  in  filial  piety,  could  not  fail 
of  your  approbation.  I  should  think  myself  highly 
ungrateful,  therefore,  were  I  not  to  acknowledge, 
that,  among  other  singular  obligations  which  I  owe 
to  your  indulgence,  I  have  this  in  particular,  that, 
in  confidence  of  your  favour,  I  ventured  to  do  with- 
out consulting  you,  what  would  have  been  too  late 
had  I  waited  for  your  consent. 

LETTER  CXXIL 

TRAJAN  TO  FLINT. 

YOU  did  me  justice,  my  dear  Pliny,  by  con- 
fiding in  my  affection  towards  you.    Without  doubt, 

*  See  Letter  24  of  thif  jSook,,  and  the  note  there. 
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if  you  had  waited  for  my  consent  to  forward  your 
wife  in  her  journey  by  means  of  those  warrants 
which  I  have  entrusted  to  your  care,  the  use  of 
them  would  not  have  answered  your  purpose  ;  as  it 
was  proper  this  visit  to  her  aunt  should  have  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  paid  with  all 
possible  expedition.    ~ 
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H. 
To  Hispanus,  yi.  25. 
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J. 

To  Julius,  see  Genitor. 

—  Junior,  viii.  15.  ix.  12. 

—  Junius,  see  Mauricus. 
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ToXaterftua^  ix.  27. 
-^  Lepidus,  iv.  7. 

—  Lucinius,  see  Sura. 

—  Lupercus,  ii.  5.  ix.  26. 

M. 
To  Macrinus,  li.  7.  iii.  4.  vii.  6,  10.  viii.  17.  ix.  4 

—  Macer,  iii.  5.  v.  18.  vi.  24 

—  Maniilianus,  ix.  16,  25. 
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viii.  19,  24  ix,  1,  23. 

—  Minucius,  vii.  12. 

— 'Minutianus,  iii.  9.  iv.  11.  viii.  12. 
-^  Minutius,  see  Fundanus. 

—  Montaftus,  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

—  Mustius,  ix.  39. 

N. 
'  To  Naso,  iv.  6. 

—  Nepos,  ii.  3.  iii.  16.  iv.  26.  vi.  19. 

O. 
To  Octavius  Rufus,  L  7.  ii.  10. 

—  Qppius,  ix.  35. 

P. 
To  Patemus,  i.  21.  iv.  14  viiL  16. 

—  Paulinus,  ii.  2.  iv.  16.  v.  19.  ix.  3,  37. 

—  Pompeia  Celerina,  i.  4 

^•m  Pompeius,  see  Falco,  and  Satuminus. 

—  Pontius,  V.  15.  vi.  28.  vii.  4. 

—  Praesens,  vii.  3. 

—  Priscus,  ii.  13.  iii.  21.  vi.  8.  vii.  8,  19. 

—  Proculus,  iii  15. 

Q. 

To  Quadratus,  vi.  29.  ix.  13. 

—  Quinctilian,  vi.  32. 

R. 
To  Restitutus,  vi.  17. 
*—  Romanus,  see  Yoconius. 
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To  Kufitf,  VL  22.  ▼.  SI.  vii,  25.  ^ 

.»  Rufinus,  viii.  18. 
^  Rufo,  iz.  19. 
— Austacusy  iz.  29. 

S. 
To  Sabinufl,  W.  10.  vi.  18.  iz.  2,^S. 

—  Sabinianas,  iz.  21>  24.     . 

—  Sardus,  iz.  31. 

•—  SaluminiiB  (Pompeius),  i.  8.  t.  9.jrii.  15.  iz.  3& 
..  Scaurus,  v.  13» 

—  SeptitiuB,  L  1.  viL  2a  viu.  1. 
»  Septitins  Clanis,  I  15. 

«.  ServianuB,  Ui.  17.  vi.  26. 

—  Sevenis,  iil  6,  la  iv.  2a  v.  1.  vL  27.  iz.  22. 
^—  SoaiuB  SeneciOy  1 13. 

—  SossiuBy  IT.  4. 

«>  SparsuSy  iv.  5.  viuL  3. 

—  Spurinna,  iiL  10.  v.  17. 

— •  Sura  (lidnius),  iv.  30.  vn.  27. 
~  Suetoniusy  see  Tranquillus. 

T. 
To  Tacitus  (ComeUus),  i.  6,  2a  iv.  13.  vi.  9, 16, 20.  viL  30,  3a 
viii.  7.  iz.  10, 14. 

—  Tiro,  vL  1,  22.  ix.  5. 

Titianus  (Ck>mdius),  i.  17.  ix  32. 

-^  TranquUlus,  i.  18.  uL  8.  v.  2.  iz.  34. 
«>  Triarius,  vi.  23. 

V. 
To  Valens,  iv.  24» 
■^-^  Valeiianus,  ii.  15.  r.  4^  14. 

—  Venator,  ix.  20. 

—  Venis,  vi.  3. 

—  Yoconiiis  (Romanua),  L  5.  ii.  1.  iiL  13.  iv.  29.  vL  15,  33.  viiL 

a  iz,  7,  2a 

—  Ursua,  iv.  9.  v.  2a  vi.  5, 13.  viii.  9. 

THE    END. 
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